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ABTim-B T^THE DANGERS OF THE ftTTOENT. 

Many a Scylla and Charybdis lie in the way of the plodding 
Student. He, above all othere, seems to be gutject to peculiar 
temptEitioiiB, yet no one, perhaps, has t^reater inducempnts to 
inirsue that straight-forward course ho eeeential to a desirable 
success. 

He is told that he must have no comraunion with red eyed 
Bacchas, nor dare, evea once, to play with the curls of Venus. 
His ears are filled with wamingB and entreaties against the 
wiles of that Stygiau monstej, Diabolua ; and over the dark 
pit-falls which have engulphed so many of his fellows, he sees 
many a goodly beacon erected by the wise, the experienced, 
and the good, that point a safer and a better way. But befiides 
bome of theBe more glaring and terrific dangers, there are others 
less palpable, periiaps, but not the lesa obstructive to an hon- 
orable career ; — some of these lesser dangers, if they may Ije so 
coUed, which threaten the Student, it will be the object of this 
CHsay to notice. 

1. The multiplicity of objects which invite the attention of 
the Student, and the briefness of the period ie lias to devote 
to them, frequently engender a habit of mind detrimental to 
hiH best interests as a scholar and to those principles upon 
which depend the acc^uisition and maintenance of a sound and 
VOL. m. 1 
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vigoroiisTjohftraci^^ ; Froiu'-jji^'lmdi qh^ ;tJio wtiLl of theao 
fast times, it is jiainfully evidtnt that rapiility often taies tlie 
pliici* uf steady aiij healthy jjrogresa, and superficiality thatn 
uf the proftjund and substantial, f 

A mptrfivinl habit of mind is almost necessarily confiequent 
Upon Buth a state of things, — and hence the greater need of 
guarding against this danger on the part of the ardent Student. 
There is enough in the College world to confound the mighty, 
and what can he said of the world without? Why, there 
ftre wars aud riimore of wars, disasters and aatonishing escapes, 
espcditionSj diflcoverics and inventions. The papers are fuU of 
the stranf^e and marvtdous : here is a sjieeeh that filiook the 
the Capitol ; there a catalogue of burglaries aad ossaaeinations ; 
here a medley of startling advertisements ; there a generous 
eulogy onsoniecelebrated Dr/a panacea. The periodicals, too, — 
what a variety of subjects there! Here is a critique that 
makes one think of Huslltt ; aud there a story, baaed on fact j 
to be continued in the next nuinben On another page^ 
behold \ a new poet has arisen to take his place among the 
stars ; read the exquisite quotations from his incoraparahlo 
work, just puhlished. Where is Shakspeare now ? But here 
is a N^v) i^ovd that would make Sir Walter, were he alive, 
commit Ivanhoe io the flames, and liis pen to the rust of years. 
Is the eye weary in scanning such wonders ? Hark ! Let the 
oar have its till Liwtcn to a man who has sot the world agape, 
— a Beeclier, or a Parker, or some noisy mountebank. The 
highwjiy is full of wise babhlcrs, and the very air teems with 
thrilling reports from almost every city and hamlet. 

Now, in such a mdangc, in such a conflict of promincuoua 
elements, what can the Student do ? Shall he confine hiniself 
within the College curriculum, and look out upon the world 
through the windowa of his retreat, as a caged beast looks upon 
the spri^ading plain ? or shall he plunge into the sea of confusion, 
catch at every idle tale, and scrutinize everything novel and 
curious ? Thia, indeed, were more American, bnt here arises 
the danger. 'Tis quit.e t*ftfiy to become fast, as the phrase is ; 
to have a Hniatttiriug of everything an J a knowledge of nothing. 
There ia a great difference' botween itjioWn^ and seeimng to 
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fenow^ — between oscillftting to every device, and ihe steady^ stre, 
nndeviating pursuit of what eurichee the mind and betters the 

From an extravagant dt?iBir^ to l:now viuchj the Student niny 
fful to know anytbing to a. certainty. As he paces the Library 
Halla of hig Alma Mater, and casts an eye upon the immense 
collection ot'boQbSj-tliolustory. thepootry, iheeloquenceof fiiur 
thousand yeare, and reflects on the exti"eni»^ littlenens of hts own 
attainments, it is not strange that his heart leaps within him and 
his impatient afipirationa flow out af^er everything that has tbo 
fiuntest Bemblanco of knowledge and wisdnui. But all that 
5ter8 the eye and tbe ear is not knowledge. Tbo moat precions 
□etsle aro not easiest obtained. Truth Jies deep and is gotten 
only by the dig^ng. 

When the world is agitated with new doctrines and theories, 
and the delirious rabble is hurrying to and fro auiid cries and 
shouts that ehake the pillars of the earth, the true Student tn 
delving in the pit, and there heating out the solid juelal, 
while he toaees the baser kind to the winds, for the sport of 
the idle and undcaorving. Thus he toilt* ; his hammer ia heard 
at morn, at noon, at night, — bia arm grows stronger and his 
trcatsures gather about him. When he comes forth to the light 
with his stores, and shakes the dust from big garments, and 
wipes the sweat from his brow, the tiuiid will flee ; tbe weak 
will bow before him ; and the strong and the mighty will give 
him a seat among them- He is a man — in the truest ecnse of 
the word, a man. What cares he for the Isma that float in tbo 
air like hutterfliea m June; or for tbe ^-apid fumings of 
empiricism ? He haa the metal, and this is enough fur him. 

The Student that looks only on the surface of things, is lost 
to all true indeponde nee and individuality of cbaraeter Uncer- 
tain and often fickle, he ia gi>verncd by the circumstances be 
should contrijl, and is Irtd in imhtcilitv whither he knows not. 
He may go often to the Fieriau spring, and yet drink nothing 
but tbe bubbles upon its surface, — may go to Bagdad and 
safely returu. yet he able to tell us nothin*^ of interest that he 
ftuw by the way, or observed when there. In the former case he 
may plead awant of thii-stinesB ; iu tbe latter, that he journeyed 
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in Bleep or bj electricity, and hence had no opportunity for 
learning the customs of the Eaat^ or for collecting relics to feed 
the greedy curiosity of his friends. Poflsibly he may have au 
iakling of many thiugSj strange things ; yet all is dark, unde- 
fined, and in crude confusion. If he be modest and have & 
just appreciation of himself, ho will han^ down his head in 
silence ; but if he he as the superficial are generally, he will 
vent his noEsensical observations tn masse, with secret delight 
and with open presumption, 

2. Here aiises another danger nearly allied to and commonly- 
reBultiDrr from a superficial habit of mind : it is an overwemngl 
Scff-Conjldence . 

Situated as the Student ie, with tlie boundless fields of; 
knowledge spread out hefure him, it would seem that arrogance 
could form no part of his cliaractcr ; yet many may be seen in 
the College sanctum who fiGcm to be lordp uf lore and prodigals 
of wisdom. Happily, howevtT, the College is not well cnlcu* 
Iftted to foster such fin element There are certain "ways anda 
means" within its pale, not wholly under the control of Facul- 
ty, whereby the Student is sometimes faithfully adnionifthed 
of the danger under consideration. Though the virtue of tlififl 
'* ways and means" is much disputed, it must be admitted they 
often prove efficient in promoting the object of their design, 
while the raofit ap}>ajent evil they do, is to 4'woci; out nti I.' 

Pretjocity is eliaracteristic of American mind. This often 
fiimishea a subject of ridicule for the foreigner, and prompts 
in the more ^iged of our own land a sigh for the days of the 
wig and kneo-bnckle. When spencera have grown to contR and 
low hata to tall ones^ it. may not seem strangi* that native pnMc 
should be affected with a corresponding growth ; hcnoe the 
fre<juent and }jroverbial insolence of the youth of our times. 

We see but little like incipiency in knowledge and experience 
among us. Juventiis knows, and there is no disputing it. 
He expatiates by the hour on the most alMtrusc aubjectB, while 
the more common things that common men deal with he sees by 
intuition. Putting on a logical air that 'would confound a 
Stagyrite, he clinchcB his sweeping arguments hy an emjiLatic 
"dioo," Who hag the impudence to (Question hia aeaertions ? 
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"Pemcsco" ia infallible authority; and sure it is soonest at 
hand ; he knowg — who better tliau he — that the moon is big- 
ger than it appears to be, — that it in not made of tin foil or 
"Green Cheeee" — that it was called hy the Konians — Litnrt^ and 
by the Greeks — ^aijit^- He can conj tigatc Jtho and decline Musa 
with the greatest facility, and perhaps repent the Ars Poetica 
verbatim. He knows, tcm, that Daniel Webster was a man 
of gigantic powers, — that Henry Ward Beecher preaches won- 
derful eermons, — that his 8ister wrote Uncle Tom's Cabirij— that 
Byron was ft man of genius, yH abandoned character, — that 
Garibaldi is affecting the history of the world — and many 
other things he knows. He even surpasses Ooldfiniilh'B school- 
master of whom he said, 



-^ "StiU the woudcrirruw 

Tliot ono HtDJiU liead wnlJ c^Jry all he kiiew." 

Of course the young man of whom we speak is not a repre- 
aentativo of the whole class of Students. There are many of 
different calibre^ — simple, strong, worthy. 

The pretendiT ia seen every where — in the College, in the 
world without. He may say, "/ am Sir Oractej" bnt the 
world IB not doeeived^ itfl decisions are true^ its jndgnientB 
JQflt, — it will give him his ai»]iropriate place. He finda hia 
level. He may pai*fl current for awhile, but sooner or later he 
ia marked spurious^ and is tlu"own aside to be corroded by the 
ruflt of contemptuous neglect. 

'^A HtXio loaming ia ivdangaroui tLing," 

when it puffs up rather tiian humiliatce, and in this sense the 
Baying of the poet is verified. Wedded to that heavenly maid, 
Modesty, learning is an ornament, a treaBure, a source of incal- 
culable profit and deUght ; but without her, it is barefaced and 
arbitrary, — repulsive lu aspect, and uninviting in disposition. 

3- Another danger is the habit of Castle Building. The 
imagination is apt to outstrip her sister faculties and appropri- 
ate all the field to herself. She skips like a fairy over the 
more rough and discordant, and revels where all is beauty and 
harmony. To the aspiring Student who stands, as it were, at 
the base of that height up which he looks with ambitions eye, 

TOL. m. 1** 
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»he points out the ftummitj with ita pinoaclo of gold, Btretching 
towards the hcarcna as an Index to the Cclcfilial Paradiae. 
There he sees Genius enthroned amid those whose formfl he ha« 
learned to reverence (ind adore. The prospect euchaute his 
eeuses j hia soul in inspired, — no more he wulks^ but flies, as on 
the wings of the wind. He nears the goal — aye, is almoet 
tlkere, but alas 1 his wings are like tlie wings of Icarus, — he falls, 
if nut into the sea, at le^st into oblivion. Sick and dizsj, he 
finds that he is neither god nor angel ', but that Eve is his mother 
and okl Terra. hJa ahidin^ place. 

If then he be wise, ono fall is enough : if not, he has chosen his 
profesftioa } he must be content to spin hie cobwebs for the 
iickle wiuds to hj)ort witli, while he sings lullaby to his con- 
Bcience, and chants requieuiB over a buried ujanhood. 

Day dreams at limes are benefiuial, are to Ihe mind and 
jrame what sleep is, confirming aud rejuvenating ; but, like 
sleep, they should have their limits. The Student should give 
loose reins to Fancy only to lighten the harness for a severer 
conflict. fl 

Were there no dreaming, there were no progreBS, no tlieoryj 
and hence no practice. The Great Eastern must be dreamed 
out ; ofj iu other words, must be conceived in all its huge pro- 
portions and almost infinite ramifications before it can exist a 
living, a marvelous reality. Had not Columbus dreamed of a 
paradisiacal Cathay, America, perhaps, were new unknown. 
The hero of Trafalgar was such from an idle day-dream, indulged^ 
in when a youih. John Milton, *^8ans eyee," poor, debilitated, 
built his castk, — whether of air or of that material of wbich an- 
gels are made, it matters not, since it stands, the cynoBure of the 
world's gazo ; and Buccessi^'e generations enter its spacious 
apartments, look upon its sculptured walla, hang upon the 
music that hursts fiom its sacred receseea, and drink the snper^l 
nal incense that envelops it, — while they exclaim, wonderful, 
wonderful fabric of Man I 

As the i)0wcr8 of tlie Student expand and he become- 
awakened to a lively sense of the beautiful and grand, the nobf 
and tho worthy, — when he stands on the threshold of manhoo 
and looks forth into the broad future hefore him, bo pau 
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like a Buoepbalufi for the strife^ — then achievements seem 
eaey, and the obstiaclefl and dangt^ra thut f>ftt'n mi^lcu the more 
laoderate and aged to falter, but invigorate his noble uupulacB 
and inspire new confidence aud hope. Then he sece siiccess at 
every turu. His ht-art ih light, because it has never boen disap- 
pointed ', his rcflolutiocs unwavering, becauao thej have never 
been fuiled. He ifi strong. The boary head reclines on liift 
joung shoulder for support. Society throws itself into lus 
amis. Enterprise looks to him for a helping hand. Science, 
art, aud literature camict do without him, and progresa is 
stagnant whero hie warm, ardent, and elettrifyiug spirit 
doL'B not penetrate. D'lai-aeli says, ^* Th« history of heroes is 
ihe history of youth." 

Such beiug the relations of the Student in the aggregate, 
he must f^ee no time for gilding whuus or for chaaing phantoms. 
Reflective aud earnest, he must Hee a wcrk before him. Truth 
muHt be the aliment of liis mind ; substance, not shadow, the 
basis of his o]K-ration8 ; and hia aim, the attainment of power 
to ameliorate the race. 

The Quixotic elomont ho had better relinquish at the outset, 
than wait for time to accompllab ite annihilation; for, by the 
lime his head is silvered o'er with yeara, if not before, he will 
very probably learn that he has not reaohoii the topmost round 
of '^Ambition's airy ladder ;" that he h neither an orator or a 
poet, pliiloanplior or sage, inilUouaire or king ; — nothing, 
nothing forsooth, but an ordinary man. 

4. A very prominent danger of the Student is, that (he intel- 
kctuai wilt overpoiver the moral ; that the head will uHurp 
the place of the heart, and arbitrate when it should yield in 
tacit eubniiseion. 

Knowledge invites him to bow at her shrine. He sees 
BOattered around him the spoils of eenturiea, — the mightiest 
achievcmeuts of intellect and imagination. He is offered Uto- 
pian realms and a aeat among the world's applauded, — fheae 
ttpeak to hiui with a thousand persuasive tongues. Ah ! here 
arises the danger, 

Consciencej though a Titan^ groans beneath the load ; her 
Btifled voice is not beard; reason^ exalted above her, bcoHs at 
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hor divinity and t}n*aiiiiizo8 over her fettered etrengtb, But 
RovclatioQ now preaenta its claims; ie reason above that?, 
Tliia question must decide tUe Student's destiny. If too objec- 
tive, that is, if Reason must pave the way in every thing ; if 
ho convert oxiome in niorala and the firet principles of rt^ltgiott 
into mere tbeotems, auhjcct to rigid demonstration ; if he will 
embrace nothing as truth that is not system at i call j syllogistic, 
and asuent to notliing that the poor blind eyes of Reason can- 
not clearly discern^ — where does he stand ? Or if too subjec- 
tive ; if every thing must be referred to mere consciousness for 
sanction ; if there must be an exact i^eement and correspon- 
dence between the external and the intemalj before he can be 
made to believe ; where is he then f* Which of these two ex- 
tremee oferror rathe more plausible and the less dangerous ; an 
exalted, supreme Reason, or an exalted, supreme Coiiscieuco ; 
AtbeiBui or Pantheism. The etenntl Logos dethroned, the 
one or the other of these fatalities must have sway. 

What are the aphorisms of Seneca, the morals of Socrates, 
or the Rationalism of the nineteenth century to the humble 
teachings of the poor Nazarene, Yet the tendency of gifted 
minds ib frci[uent3y on the eidt^ of the former, as if an humble 
faith were derc^utory to thti claims of intellectual superiority. ■ 
What is the Chief of the " T&ke Cards" or he who '* drugged 
hia man with gin'* to the inspired David, or to the sublune, 
the prophetic Igaiah ! What ia Plutarch to the Biographer 
■who drank from 

L '^Siloam'a brook, thai f^ovcd 

W Faai \yj tliu ornde of GoA." 

The simple "Lf^arn of -me," — this is truth, this, the begin- 
ning of wisdom. This is worth more than all that has been 
written from the laat word of the Apocalypse to the last word 
tliat dropped from the magic pen of Irving. 

Idealism, Spiritualism, Eclecticism, and a thonaand other 
iama of an inventive age, — are these the tnie psychology ? 
The fact is, we need more Martin Luthers and John Bunyans. 
There is genius enough, talent enough, learning enough : — 
eomething is needed to melt away the proud atructurea of a 
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cold, calculating philosophy^ — not lesa head, but more heart. 
Brothers, let us remember we are the children of noble eires ; 
the Word was their guide. We need no nobler example ; — our 
succesa shall be commenauTate with our faith and our labor. Let 
ua remember that it is not our part as scholars to act the petit 
mattrej or to educate ourselves for the '* Paradise of Fools," — 
but with the bible in our bosoma, let ub look heavenward, and 
read on the beautiful face of the sky, our Master's edict^ as 
Con&tantine read the 'Twriiiviiia' emblazoned there^ inflpiiing to 
Tictoiy and glory» Then we shall go on, not 

■* Likft the quany elavo, »t oigbt, 

Scourged to his dimgeon," 

but like trae "heroes in the strife/' to take our place in the 
world as christian scholars and as christian men. 
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Abticlb II.— SCOTTISH SONG WRITING 



Op the early hifltory of Scottieh song writin*^j but littl 
tnowD, The siiLjeut has l>eea much inn^sLigatcd, but it is 
still iavclvtd in mastery. An old rhyme is still preserved, 
which is said to have been written ae enrly as twelve hundred! 
and eighty-five, on the death of the good kin^ Alexander III, ; 
and another which was written in twelve hundred ninety-six, 
in deriftion of the English monarch Edward, when he was 
compelled to raise the sie^e of Berwick. Some fi^w fragments 
of other soifgs have come down to ub, purjiorting to have been 
written witliin the century succeeding the last named date. 
But these are of little consequence save from their antiquity ; 
they are all purely local in their character, and have been 
saved from the general wrcek, by some happy accident, and 
not because of any intrinsic merit which they possess. 

The unfortuoate James IL is the first Scottish poet, of 
whom history deigna to take much notice. During his long 
and unjust confinement in an English prison, ho composed some 
songs, which continued popular for a long time after his death, 
and which are still appreciated and read with delight, by the 
few who can discern beauty in a.soug, even when it is clothei.1 in 
the quaint dialect of the fourteenth century- To his successor, 
James V.^ is attributed the authorship of that famouB ballad — 
** The Jaberlnnzie Man." "With these two royal exceptions, 
we know of no famous song writer pr<^ceding the century 
which gave birth to Allen Ramsay; whib numerous sangs 
and ballad* of this latter period, possessing rare merit and 
beauty, are still preserved among the choicest specimens of the 
Scottish rausej but their authors are forgotten, or their names 
only are known, even to the antiquary. 

But that nncGrtJiin age of Jialf shadows, hairrenlity, whic' 
dates from the cnrlieat period of the Gaers history, must al 
have had its poefs and minstrdsj its songa of love and lays 
the battle field. The older and simpler a people, the mr 
poetic are they; and what Is there to hinder us from believi 
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tliat if there were thoa brave chieftains to perform deeds of 
valor, there were also bards to celebrate them in son^. It was 
a nido and comitaratlvely an unenlightened age, jet this would 
rather encourage than stiflo iho love of poetry and romance, 
which dwells in every human bosom. He who was first in the 
death stni^^^le, whone unerring bow sjtfd the fleetest and surest 
arroWj who returned from the fray or thy chnsu laden with the 
richest epoilfl, was in those days a hero indeed. All excellence, 
virtue, wisdom, centered in him ; his word was law to the aini- 
ply clansmen, even though it exposed them to certain death, and 
happy was the minstrel who by liis age and wisdom was enti- 
tled to chant hia praise. And " the nut brown maiden," though 
her feet wure bare and hea- pladdie of the coarsest texture, was 
DouriBhed into rare beauty by the sun and dew of heaven. 
She inspirM in the bosom of the sighing lover, with whom she 
wandemd over the mountains in quest of her etray flock, or by 
whofiR side ahe ate the noontide meal in the wild retX'snes of 
some highland glen, a feeling which to him was strange, awful, 
almOHt ineiprefifiible; which as he felt it, was jwictry, and when 
heexpresaed it, waa eong, I grant that their versification may 
have been rude enough^ the air a sort of speech, only more 
earnefit, more pnssionate, in which there was not one varying 
note ; but it was natnre^ which is far better than art ; it came 
from the heart, and was a true n^vidation. Unhappily, the 
existence of all these ts only conjectural ; wliatever there 
may have been of poetry and song earlier than the 13th centu- 
ly, ia forever fihrouded in oblirioo. 

The old minstrel, whose wild notes summoned tho clans to 
the fiurce ^-ncounter, and who, when tlie fight waa done, cele- 
brated tUtir victory in eongs of triumph, or wailed the Bad 
ooronach over their d«fe-at and ruin, uow elceps in an unknown 
grave, and hia Bong lies buried with him. Now and then, 
thetti comes floating down to na from that dim twilight period, 
the fragment of a aong which tr^idition has sacredly preserved, 
which futUer and son have transmittod through generation 
after gencratit^n, a priccdcss legacy, giving to a Burns or a 
Bamsay, the key note of their immortal lyrics — but such 
instances unhappily arc rare j the pibroch, at whose ccboiug 
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among the mountaina, a thousand kilUd warriora Bpran^ to 
their arma, and the impasaioned kwo ditty of the smitten swain 
or the gentle shepherdesfi, are alike foi^olten, I know that the 
belief haa very generally obtained, that '^Fingal fought and 
Ossian sung" in the third or fourth century. Indeed, soon after 
the appearance of McPhereon'a tranelatione, there was not a 
Scotchman who pret-cndLnl to any literary taste whatever, who 
deuiod their authenticity- It became a point of national pride 
to support the assertions of McPlieraon, no matter how unrea- 
sonable. But the facts of the case seem to show, that he was 
an arrant impostor, and the ablest critics who have investigated 
the subject, concur in their testimony, that it was improbable, 
nay impossible, that poems of such ma^'mtude aa the Fingal 
and the Sanora should have been transmitted through so many 
centuries ; a time long enough, not only for a language to 
change and \om its identity, but for whole races of mun to 
live, die, and bo forgotten. It is a curious fact, that his 
countrymen have so generally and so implicitly confided in the 
representations of McPherson, and well illustrates their pas- 
sionate feeling of devotion for anything which serv(>fi to 
illumino, however faintly, the obacure history of their ancient 
literature. 

The Scotch, as soon as they can be said to have possefised a 
litorature of their own, were recognised aa a song-loving 
and song-writing people. During the last century and a 
quarter, they have written more and hetter songs than all the 
European nations combined. The reason for this will be quite 
apparent, if we reflect that song and ballad writing belongs 
almost exclusiv«?ly to the peasantry or lower order of society. 
A few lieautiful songs have heen written by persons of rank 
and culture, but sueh ib not the mle ; it is only an exception 
which confirms the rule, A song is a passionate outburst of 
feelings expressed in tho aimplesl and homeliest terms, indepen- 
dent of any set form of speech, and appealing in the directeat 
manner to the passionn ; and he who is simplcat and most 
natural, though he bo rude and coarse, is best able to give it 
utterance. When sung in the palace it seema to lose its force 
and becomes a caricature ; if we would feel its real beauty, if 
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we would know to what a degree of fervor and freedom it can 
rise, we must hear it from the lipa of the honest rustic, 'within 
the walls of the Bhieling or out on the Lill Bides, when he eonde 
it up on* the air of heaven, rivaling in ita freshnesfl and joy, 
the note of the mornint^ lark. For though art and culture 
may be essential in any other kind of writing, they only tend 
to weaken and ombarraas song. 

If, then, simplicity and fervor are the eesentials of a flong, 
what people ever lived, who by their cuetoiaB, mannera, and 
hietory, are bo well adapted for eong writing, as the peasantry 
of Scotland ? 

Few people have been subjected to bo many vicissitudes of 
fortune as the Scotch peasantry, and none have survived the 
hour of trial and diBaater with greater credit. Before the 
revolution, which brought comparative peace and security, 
Scotland was the th*jatre of continuous strife. The Highlander 
and Lowlander waged incessant war, bloody and relentless, 
as though no bond of sympathyj no tie of kindred existed 
between them. In these intestine wars, no truces were ever 
made, no treaties agreed upon, which were not immediately 
violated and broken. The Lowlander, as he shut up his flock 
at night-fall, knew not but that ore another morning's ami 
shone, the clang would be upon him, driving away his herdg 
to the mountains, stripping him in an hour of all his poaaes- 
sions, and leaving him naked and destitute to the merciea of 
the night ; and woe to the McGregor or the DonglasSj who 
with a few attendants ventured too far from his mountain fast- 
nesses, and wafl caught overladen with booty ; his life paid pen- 
alty for bis reckleflsnoss. Or if civil feuds were over forgotten, 
and Highlander and Lowlander stood in the same ranks, it was 
only to resist the foreign invader^ or to carry fire and aword in- 
to the devoted connties south of the Tweed, 

Next came wars and persecutions for conscience and reli- 
gion's sake. The Scotchman has ever thought more of hia 
religion than his lifo, and to this day a fervency of devotion 
cliaracterizes the lower and middle classes, which approaches 
bigotry. From the accession of Charles II., to the close of his 
brother's reign, a horrid system of pillage and butchery was 
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kept up between the diffurent sects, which is almost unparalleled 
even in the liiatory of the Christian church. The Covenanter 
hated thi? PresLyterianj the Presbyterian hated the Churchman, 
and all united in a feeling of mortal enmity towards the Papist, 
It was no uncommon thing for a meeting of Cov^jnanters, 
which had assembled on the Sabbath to worship God in peace, 
to bo broken up by a ^ang of suliUers acting under orders from 
the government ; forthementobemunh-red in cold blood, and 
the women to be subjected to cruelties worse than death ; and 
even our pity for the unhappy dissenter is somewhat Subdued, 
when we reflect that he only wanted the opportunity in order 
to have shown the same Litter and relentless spirit. Bloody 
indeed is the pa<;;e cf Scotland's history, from 1650 to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century ; yet it has been productive of 
good. In defense of his honest rights, tlie peasant submitted to 
outIawryanddeathvrithreBignation> If such was his faith, what 
else might we expect, than that In an age of toleration, his de- 
flcendanta should he the most deeply religious people on earth. 

Close upon this came another period of strifo, the last, we 
may hope, whieli shall ever crimson the waters, and devastate 
the fields of fair Scotia, — the war in behalf of the exiled house 
of Stuart, which was carried on with a greater or less degree of 
fury, for nearly a quarter of a century. To the very last, the 
-Scottish peasantry, with a devoted heroism which does them 
immortal honor^ and which was worthy a far better cause, 
rallied under the bannerof the Pretenders, and their best blood 
was shed at Cnlloden and Killicrankie, in support of their 
declining fortunes. Unjust as was the canae itself, contempt- 
ible as the Stuarts appear, now that we can view these leis- 
surely and without prejudice, yet it is impossible f^ withhold 
our admiration from that simple hearted people, who poured 
out their blood and tteaflura free as water in their defense. 

Each one of these periods was the era of a particular species 
of song writing, which sprang from it, and became a part of it. 
To the first, we are indebted for the ancient and border min- 
gtrelpy, for many rare old ballads, such as '* Chevy Chaae/'- 
" Lady Anne Bothwells Lament," " The Dowie Dens of Yar- 
row," indeed for most of the Scotch ballads, which were either 
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written during this periodj or were suggested by events which 
then took place. It would be idle for me to attempt any 
deBcription of these beautiful ballads, because I could dt> them 
no justice ; l>esides they are not, properly speakingj songs. No 
one who has read them^ eyeu carclcaslyj can fail to have been 
impressed with their striking merit. The stylo i* homely 
enough, rude and coarse, without polish or oTDameiit, yet sim- 
ple as the prattle of a child. It appeals to the heart, with a 
pathofl so tender, 80 complete, so overwhelming, that a Broken 
line or a woid gives us a picture of want, misery and wrotchcd- 
ness^ too vividly appalling ever to be foi^otten ; impreseing us 
by its very barrenness of worde, which here seom helpless and 
inadequate. Wild and savage too is its humor, almost inhuman 
at times, when it laughs at danger, and makes merry with 
death ; but it well became those hearty old fitrhtersj who in one 
short night of boisterous, drunken revehy, made good weekft 
and months of toil and danger. What graphic touches of 
description will we meet, with in the old and neglected rhyme I 
Here is no largeness of term, no flippant, high sounding words, 
but the old rhymester always says just what he means and no 
more, while hie quaint and mellow dialect gives to word paint- 
ing an unusual power. 

Of the songs and song- writing of the second period, little need 
be said. Most of these are of a religious nature ; extiavagant 
unnatural^ absurd, curiously adapting many of the phrases, 
and as far as was advi^blo, the style cf the '* profane song,." 
in order to attract popular notice ; preeenting a curious union 
of holy and unholy things, which is ridiciiloua in the extreme. 
Most of them are forgotten, and nearly all deaerve to be. 

During the third period a great number of songs was writ- 
ten, which, taken collectively, are monotonous and uninteres- 
ting enough. But few can now feel the devoted interest in 
the Pretender, which the wintera of these songs must have felt, 
and this would be necessaiy in order to get at much apprecia- 
tion of ihem. They are written in the same style of insipid 
conceit, and loud mouthed braggadocio, as are our modern 
pobtical Bongfl, or temperance society stanzaa ; and the only 
wonder is, that they have not met with the same merited neg- 
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lect. Some of them, however, must be acknowledged as po8- 
BeaBing great iDerit. ** The HigJdand Widow's Lament," ** The 
Tears of Scotland," "Up and waiir them a" Willie/' will con- 
tinue to be sung and delighte^l in, long after the poor occasion 
which called tUem into being shall have been forgotten j for 
they Bcom earnest, and are affecting ; they apeak to us the 
feelings of the devoted mountaineers, who fought for the 
Stuart as long as hope lasttid, and who, when his fortunes were 
irretrievably wreckedj followed him into exile. 

But when the last echoes of war had died away among the 
mountains, and peace had settled upon the valleys of Scotland, 
the condition ot her peasantry became most happy and envia- 
ble. Squalid poverty nowhere existed. Too poor to wamuit 
his living in idleness, too proud ever to be dependent, the 
peasant united industry with freedom, and while he enjoyed 
the full benefitB of society, he seemed to share in but few of its 
burdens. The means of obtaining a useful education were 
placed within every man's reach, and it all lay with himself 
whether his fondest hopes and dreams should be realized. All 
this told powerfully upon song-writiug, for it is with men as 
witJi birds, — the heart must be untroubled and free from care, 
if its s*jng is to be lightsome and joyous. Besides, the Scotch 
peasant had a history which he could ever recur to with feelings 
of pride. On the very spot where he had built his little 
ehielinj;, his ancestors had made a noble stand for their religion, 
their country, aad their king. Evcryfoot of his little territory 
was holy ground, for it had been consecrated by their blood, 
and now they were quietly sleeping in the huTuble churchyard 
within a stone's throw of his own dwelling. Many too were 
the associations which connected him with that gloomy age of 
tradition, whose legends had haunted his childhood^ and which 
had been the subject of ever increasing wonder, as he grew 
older, where hia moat curious inquiry had not sufficed to pene- 
trate the veil of mystery which forever enshrouded it. On 
every hllUside stood the mouldering walls of some ancient 
castle, roofless, tenantleas, save when, on moonlight nights, he 
fancied it peopled again by shadowy forms which had long been 
dust ; fiilent, desolate, and awful, were it not for the peeping 
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vild-flower, the clustering moss and the clinging iry, vhich 
had been its coQiiianione for centuries. Siicrrd were th*i 
thoughts which the ruins of the old Abbry awakened in hie 
bosom. Fious hands had bailt it, stalwart fornix had bowed 
befefc its altars in thoir weakneea, and got comfort ; here, n.gi:H 
^o, when no more of theology was known than he himsolf 
knew now, men had worahippeiL in faith and hope, and here 
they now lav waiting in peace for the day which was to decide 
whether that faith had been in vain, that hope fouudationleefi. 

Nor was hia inner and domestic life less favorable for song- 
writing. All of hajipinesflj which contentment can bring, was 
his. "With the early morning light he awoke to hiB labors, but 
when the toU of the day waa done, the cottage door stood open 
to receive him, and the *^ wee bit ingle wa blinking bonnily" 

ainst bis retnru. If the week's work was hard, so was the 
aterconrse sweet, of neighbors and friends, of a Saturday night, 
around the cottage ingle ; and the Sabbath was to him a day cf 
quiet happiECHB as well as rest. Tho year was not wanting in 
its hours of festivity. Hallowe'i^n alone, afforded lam joys 
enough to campensatc for twelve montha' toil. 

It is no wonder then, that with anch advantages the 8cot> 
tifili peasantry should be the most poetic people on earth. 
Since the beginning of the tughteenth century, there hflA'C arisen 
from its humble ranks many Bong-writer^ of immortal fame. 
The names of Bums, Ramsay^ Hogj^, Cunningham and Tannahil 
can be mentioned with feelings of national pride. 

With Allan Ramsay begins the golden age of Scottish aong- 
writing. Before him, if we except Hamilton and Crawford, 
there were no Bong-writers of whom we can Rpeak with much 
certainty ; but after him and within a hundred years, came all 
those poets, who, as song-writers, have reflected bo much honor 
upon Scotland. Rameay was a true eon of nature, and one 
who loved and enjoyed her beauties. His &oh^ breathe an air 
of light hearted mirth and freedom, which have made them 
maivereally popular. For Bimplicity, tenderness, and arch 
humor, he i* almost unequaled, and as a faithful delineator 
of the manners and life of the peasantry of his own time, he 
will never be forgotten. 
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Besides the songs which he himself wrote, he did an iniralu- 
able semce to thu literature of his country, in collecting as 
many of the sangB of the preceding century as he could readily 
Ond, and editing them in a volume entitled **ThG Tea Table 
Miscellany." It has been objected to Ramsay, that in collect- 
ing eongB, lie allowed the feelings of the poet to have more 
weight with him than the judgment of the editor, and that 
when he found a song which displeased Ms taste, or seemed 
carelessly writtenj he did not hesitate to alter or amend it. 
The juBtice of this complaint against him is manifest, for if 
the old Bongs were fit for preservation at all, they were fit to 
be preserved juet as they had been written ; and when thus 
amended by an editor, the very purpose for which they ought 
to have been published^ that of giving an insight into the life 
of the olden time, would in a measure be foiled : and it may 
be added, that " Honest Allan" was not always thus nice and 
diacriminating in his own songs, in the " Miscellany" appeared 
two songfl, written by Crawford, which alone would have 
atoned for all its ahort-comings hud they been much greater, — 
" Tweedflide" and *'The Bush aboon Traquair." Considering 
the age in wiiich they were written, their elegance of versifica- 
tion, and chastity, is quite remarkable, Tweedside, in partic- 
ular, is a song of the highest merit, and marks its author as 
a lyricpoet of no ordinary talent. Two verses of passing beauty 
I will quote. 

" How does my love pas? the long daj ? 

Does Uarj doI: tcud & Tew sbcQp '{ 
Du tlmj imv«r cartluaitlj Blruy 

Wlkitd happily ahv Ues aalo^p ? 
ShoulJ Tweed's murmura lull her to root, 

Kjd(I nature Indulginfj raj bliaSf 
To eoao tbo Eoft pnms of ray breoet, 

I'daLeal on ainbrudml ki^^. 

'Tia ahe does the virgina oicooT, 

No bwiuty with her may oomparo, 
Love's graocB around her d* dwell. 

She's foinwt wtiero tiiouBouda rire Tair. 
Say, Charmer, where do thy flocks stray ? 

Oh ! tell me ai moro where Qiey feed I 
Sholi I BDok thoin on Bn'cut windia^ Tay, 

Or the pleaaonter bnuks of the Tweed ?" 
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Tbo Scottieh song-writer clinga to nature witli a fondness 
wlucb only the pcasttiit cau fwl. When his aoul is full of poetry, 
he expreBBCB it in images which the njuunlain, the sky, the lukf , 
the woods or the brae, affsjrd hiui. He looks upon visible 
nature, and all of lieantVj sublimity, and power, of which be 
can conceivi.', he sees ri^alized here. If be would lavish praise 
upon some loved object, his poverty of woi-da ie at fault, and be 
must have recourae to the warbling brook^ or the flowery brae, 
or the singing bird, for an image ; or when lie hears from afar 
of war and strife, he thinks of the tempest, which makes the 
bright heaven black and gloomy, and lays low the strong for- 
est. Our true song-writer ib the fiinner, who, from the morning 
light till the gloamiBg, is out in the rain and the snnflhine 
working for his bread, and learning to be a poet, or the ahep- 
herd, who watches his flock pasturing on the hillside or in the 
meadow, day in and day out for a life-time. And so in the 
eong, nature is freely and truthfully delineatedj or badly imita- 
ted, just as it is written by her own sun embrowned child, 
who knows and loves because he has lived with her, or by her 
profesBJonal suitor, who makes her a flying visit of a week or 
two in each year, for the sake of stealing a little inspiration. 

Hogg is recogmzed as one of the moat natural of Bong-wri- 
ters, and, after Bums, he probably has no equal. His ancestors 
were shepherds and he himself waft a shepherd during the best 
part of hia life. He knew notliing of art ; ho was so little culti- 
vated that he was the laughingBtock of polished circles; hut as a 
poet of nature he has now unfading laurels. Is there not real 
poetry in that song of Ids, whero the enamored lover invites hifi 
mistreas to meet him '* in the glen without a name," " 'tween 
the gloamin' and the mirk." 

"Whoa the bleiT&rt benfH a pearl, 

And the il&hy turns n pen, 
Aodthobriniij lucken p;owaii 

lEaa riiulJiL up bar e'o, 
TUeD tho iflVTOi?k frag tbo bluo lift 

Erapa dovfn, and Uunk^ db Hhuue 
To woo hie boiiDie loeaie, 

Wtiea tho kyc cornea liamc/* 

Or, again, in -that immortal ode to the sky- lark : 
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"O'or Ml nod roiuitAin qbi>pu, 
fy&T moor and mtiuntain jrreeru 
O'er the red ptrt?jimer that heraldfl tLe day, 
Over ibt* cloutlloi diiu^ 
Over Ihe rainbow's mie, 
Mu^k'&l chcnibi hie, bic, thoo awnv- 

Then, wheu lll(^ gloattiing cum^H, 

Lon* m the Lealher bloom?, 

Swoet will thj welconte und bod cf lore bo." 

None bat a peaeant poet could have written these lines, and 
that poet, Bums. Never was maiden idolized in more tender, 

more bewitching strain, 

" I see tier in the dewy flower, 

Sae lovely, nwwi, and fulr; 
I hoarhet roioa in ilko bird. 

In mu^ic cluum thi^ air; 
There'9 not a bonnic flower Ibat Hprinpf- 

By TouDtalD, ^bude, orgre<.<u. 
Nor yel u bcmnii" bird that aingB, 

Rut nnndi^ mo o" my JL-an." 

An element of the Scottish character which has had much 
to do in shaping their songs and ballads, is the belief, universal 
to this day, in supernatural beings. 

This Buperetitiou is not without its bright as well as its 
dark eidSj and if there is mucli in it to terrifyj there is no leas 
to please. There is the will o' wiap, who frequents swamp and 
bogs and entices the unlucky traveler, whom drink or ignorance 
makes unwary, far out of his path, and never sets him right 
again till he has given Lim a sound drubbing ; but there is 
also the good Brownie^ whoso droll tricke set the young ones 
inad with glee, and who^ when help is scarce and the crops 
heavy, aasists the gudeman in his harvest home ivithout fee or 
word of thanks. Every gloomy or unfreq^uented loch, is the 
abode of some Kelpie, and on certain nights of the ypar^ when 
neither moon nor stars shine in the eky, invisible horsemen on 
steeds fleet its the wind, scour the country for leagues around, 
and ruin light on the bead of man, woman, or child who chances 
in their path ; they are whisked away to the unseen land quick 
as thought. The little fairy folk lay their wings in every quiet 
nook, and by every bumside,and many a legend connects them 
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with the fate of child or innoct'iit, whkh longj long before hed 
irandered from its raoth<jr*s cu"e at twilight, and never agaJD 
reluTBed, Burna met Death one night, and thej hail a co^y 
chat logetUer by moonlight, and his " Revejtsnd Grannie" even 
had Bome experience with the Deil himself. 

'^A-ftyoni tie dykes she^s hnard jdu buatoiii 

Wi" Eerie drone: 
Or, rusUIn, thro' the fooslricii coptiu', 
Wi' Jkettvy groan.*' 

80 "Honest Tarn O'Shantcr" ''aG dreary, wmdy, wintry 
nightj" actually caught eight of Auld Nick, and camo near 
paying pretty dear fvT it. Though such occurrences were of 
the rareat, their posBibihty waa nerer doubted, and though 
there may be scoffers aad uncharitable dSebelieTera, yet few 
would act as boldly aa they talk, or test tho truth of Tam'a 
experience by exposing themselves to a similar venture, 

Hogg was a firm believer in the heantiful supetetition of his 
country, or at least pretended to be, and his immortal poem, 
" The Queen's Wnke," is Bok-Iy founded upon it. 

An easay upon song-writing, hiiwcver short and incomplete, 
wouhl bo imperfeet without some mention of Burne. It is 
mainly to him as a poet and critic, that we are indebted for 
Scottish eougB as they now exist. Much has betn said upon 
lUifl subject, but it never grows uninterestiiig. He is one of the 
chosen few who arc ** ever youag," All that Homer or Milton 
is to epic poetry, all that Shakspeare is to tragedy, is Bums 
to ftong-writing, 80 pretiminontly is ho the chief of soag-wxi- 
ters, that it is doubtful If any other name can stand second to 
hiSn Indeed, his reputation as a poet depends in a great 
degree upon his songs. When the author of Tarn O'Shanter, 
and the Cotter's Saturday night Bhall be forgotten, Burns the 
Bong-writer, will be held in affectionate remembrance. Nature 
had made bim a song-writer just as ahe makes some other men 
farmers, and gives the brawn and sinew, or others politicians, 
and gives them cunning, or others again orators, and gives 
them assurance and a skillful command of words. Song-wri- 
ting was hia trade, and so we see bim working at it at ab times. 
Whether he is following the plow, or cantering over the country 
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gouging ale barreU, the main buemess h never lost sight of ; he 
ia BtiU bumming some uld air, and clothing it in words of 
beauty. EverytJiing he sees ai-ound him in nature is suggestiTe 
of song. When he crushes the daisy beneath the freshlj 
turned sod, or unroefa with hia plawshtire the little mousie " to 
thole the sle^jty dribble and craiireucb cold," it ie no alight 
matter to htm ; hia whole being la aroused aud the j*oet's beart 
bleeds with sorrow and pity. He lie tens to the sad, sighing wail 
of tbe November wind through thunated forests, and hiB thought 
goes up to that Being *' who walketh on tha wiugs of the wind." 
Burns waa born a pe^isant, and he never forgets his parentage. 
AH his characters are taken from humble life ; he describes 
nothing which may not naturally have fallen within the expe- 
rience of every peasant, bo that his songs belong to a clasB, 
rather than on individual, and one who haa read them atten- 
tively has learned of Scottish humble life, nearly all that there 
is to be learned. Perhaps there is nothing in hia Bonga which 
more imprenses us than their camprehensiveness^ and certflinly 
notiiiiig which better illustratea Burns' great powers. From 
the highest pitch of wild exultancy, to the lowest depths of 
gloom and despondency, for every mood of the mind, he has 
written a songn Not a chord of passion in the human heart 
but has vibrated to the touch of thiB master hand. What can 
exceed in hoUterous glee, that bacchanal revel in *' Willie 
hrewed a peck of maut ?*' It has been called the finest drink- 
ing song ever written ; but *' the wee bit drappie" should stand 
in our own ee, before we can fully appreciate all its merits. 
Its glorious, ranting chorus — 

"We are ua Tea, wc>c nn that foii, 

But jnat a dmppie in our ee\ 
Tbo cock maj craw, Ibo day maj' dftW, 
But aye lee^il ttatc the larl^ bree;" 



18 as perfect a verHG aa was ever written, 
stanzas — 

" It [» t!io morn, I kon hor bom, 

rhal'a Ninkiii thro' the lyftstw hir, 

Sbe HblDeB so bright to vy\e uh bune, 

But by my Talth ebe^U vent a, ^bv i 
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Whu QriiC bball Hj^e to |^n^ iwa^ 

A PO^vttTd. euckhold !oon in he, 

Wha inst hesridt his cfuiir rfioB/a^' 

IFe it fAc king anuinj w three :" 

we haro the veryecfitacy of a tlrunkard's joy. It is only when 
we are "happy aa kings and twice aa glorioufl," that ^'Willie 
brewed a peck of mant/' should lie Rungj for at any other 
lime it 18 comparatively tame though never apiritlesa; but then, 
when every impulse of the soul responds to its spirit, it is 
irredstibie. 

And not much inferior to it, is tlie joyous rant of the "Sodger 
Laddie/' among the '* Jolly Begg^irs." Many a hard cut 
and thruBt has he given and taken ; nothing left of him but a 
battered and brok^ai hulk, around which flutter gome '* auU 
red rags" — sad relica ol' former glory ; but in this hour of wild 
fijstivity he glories in hia misfortnnej and there 18 no one living 
with whom he would exchange places. Hunger, cold, infamy^ 
nil arii forgotten or despised ; one happy mome-ut at leaet is 
his, and he means to enjoy it. 

"W])ui Uio' with linarj louks, I uiauu Hlaud Oid wioLcr bZiocks, 
Bt'DQath tbs WHjild nnd roaWH Dftt^a dinca for a boiue/^ 

*' Whistle o'er the hive o't," and ''Braw John Higblandman/' 
are representatives of the same class of songs, and they alone 
would have made the naoie of Burns JuimorUil ; but theirs is 
au extravagant joy, which only the dtspcrate and abandoned 
can feel. Contrast their ixickless, dcvil-raay-care spirit, wiih 
the sad, heart broken plaint of sorrow, for ** Mary in Heaven," 
with *' Auld Lang Syne," whose all embracing love makes it a 
'* possession forever" to all mankind ; or with the archness and 
drollery of " Duncan Gray," if yon would get some conception 
of Bums as a song vpriten 

'* Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," is the most universally 
popular song ever written. I doubt if there is a civilized peo- 
ple in whose language it has not been sung. It hafl followed 
the Scotchmen all over the world, and been their stem note of 
defiance. In a ^at national crisie, it would be of more avaQ 
with the masses than the Bublimest flights of eloquence. It 
is Baid that Bums wrote this ode, while riding on horseback 
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through & pitileea atotm, over one of the wild galloway moors. 
There 13 not a beggar in the streets bo low and ignorant, but 
if you taunt him for his raga and dirt, will say with Burns — 

<' HiG rank ia but the ^i&ea'a Btiunp, 
Tht> mnn'a the gowd Tor a' Lhat.*' 

Many a grief-stricken, despairing heart has been comforted by 
these lines, and many a burden otherwise insupportable, has 
been borae with cheerful resignation. Many of Bums' last 
songB pertain to the affections. He never saw a pretty lasaie 
without falling in love with her, and perhaps ho ie never more 
BUccessfuI than when describing the effecte of the " tender pas- 
sion," either aa he felt it in his own breast, or saw it in others. 
This ** last infirmity of a noble mind/' has been the occasion 
of a good deal of email talk among the smaller eort of criticSj 
and the poor hard has been stoutly abused for it, by the 
rigidly righteous ; but we can easily forgive him, since it is to 
this error that we are indebted for many of his most beautiful 
aonga. This almost universal love of his for woman, was of an 
ephemeral nature however. Ho loved a quick witted, handsome 
woman as soon as he beheld her, and forgot her again aa soon 
as she was out of his sight His *' Lovely Davies," or " Bon- 
nie Leslie," or *' Charming Chloe," was some light-hearted 
creature, that had danced across his pathway like a stray sun- 
beam ahining through a broken cloud, and aa quickly passed 
away, hut not until it had shed comfort and warmth far down 
into the depths of his heart. 

Thus, when bo is walking one fine evening through the 
beautiful woods of " Ballochmyle," a vision of beauty crosses 
hia path, and his full heart overflowa in melody — 

" Fair i.i tha morn in flowery Maj, 

Ani) fln'oet la nigbC iu A.utumD mild. 
When roTiag through the garden gtj^ 

Or wnnderiiig \a the lonelj wild; 
But woman, oaturo^a darJing cMdl 

Thuro nil her charma ebo doisa oufupilo, 
Evsn lliera hi?r uLhtr worUe are ToJlcd, 

By the btHtnii f&u of Ballochmyk^ 

Oh, had Bho lieeD a country maid, 
And I tb(j happy country swun, 
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Thoogh hholtoKHj m the bwlieat ah*d, 

That ever roes f\Ti Scoiland'H plain, 
Through vfftitj Winter's wind and rain, 

With joy, WTlJi rufiture, 1 would 1011^ 
And nSghtIr to my l>oi?oni Btrun, 

Or wKcD the bright^ Mooming face of young Jessie Lewars 
beams over hia Uyiag bedside, thougb ho had loved her oq\j as 
hii own childf bo paHsionatflj murmured^ — 

" Tliou arl awett na tlie Hniilo, wlieu fond lovera meet, 
And fioft oi Ihuir jiarllng U.'ar." 

How beautiful beyoni compare are these few lines with 
which a verse of one of his noblest Ipics closes, — 

*^ Had wc never loved tat" blindly, 
Had we never loved aae kindly, 
NoTcr met or never piiriod, 
We hod tiE^of beOQ broken hoarted." 

They contain the essence of a thouaand love tales, said Sir 
Walter Scott. 

I need not noake mention of the " La&sie wi' the lint white 
locks ;" who loves not such a jiicture ? Nor of " John An- 
derson/' whostj all enduring Itive sliall neither wither "with 
age, nor be blasted by death : tliey are neither his beat nor his 
worst, but help to make up a collection of lyrics, which are as 
immortal as the language in which they are sung. They have 
aroused tUo joyous laugh and excited the pitying tear, where 
the name of Burns was never heard. They are the breathing 
thoughts and the burning words of a genius, mighty, though 
untutored. The Scotch peasant loves them as he does his wife 
or hiB children ; so truthfully do they tell the little story of his 
life, its joys and its sorrows^ so faithfully do they mirror his 
every thought and paaaionj that he feels the same pride in 
them as though they were the offspring of his own mind. The 
Psalms of David, and the songs of Burns, are hie ideal of all 
that is ^ood, true, and beautiful. The memory of the poet is 
still cherished among that simple hearted people with regard. 
To this day they speak of him as *' Sweet Robie BumSj" and 
it taltes but little to bring the glistening tear to the eye, when 
they are talking or dreamiag of the '' Bardie that's awa." 

VOL. III. 3 
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Article IIL— THE LIFE OF FEELING. 



In the dust and turmoil of life, in the hope fulfilled or 
iliwiirtcii, in thf puitiuiL of ttiowledge, oi in llio wild diu!-*.^ af- 
ter pleneurej while kneeling in prayer, or enj^agin^' in luiduight 
revi'lry, in evtry eituHlion, and iu every cireumBtance, we live 
two lives 'y uiio t*:Eternu.l, one inttTnal. 

With the life which is interualj with the existtnce which 
apriugs JVom thought and feelingj with that which ra.isi^s zoun 
above the petty actions of the worldj uud the delusive ajjjiear- 
mices of things, and discloses to him the true eiid und object of 
iivingj we would deal for a while. 

NtJedlesH it ia, indeed, to delay upon the estemallties of ei- 
ifltenco, to consider tho Buceesses anil uehicvemtmts which may 
Bpring trom action, to clasp to one's breast the satisfactory illu- 
aious of honor, and hug, with self comidacency, the barren 
rewards of the toil and labor of the brain. Experience teaches 
ua, that such thinga are mere baublea, aea-weedSj drifting about 
on tho surface of life's ocean, to be cast, finally, upon its shore 
a9 worthleea and refuse matter. 

Yet. there ia a too strong ti^ndency, in this age, towards Util- 
itarianism ; a too worldly spirit, which would sacrifice on the 
altar of the useful, everything which will not serve some pur- 
pose, or forward some end. "We join in the race after money, 
in the pursuit of honnr ; we bend all our energies to accom- 
ijdiKh that which will elevate Ufl above our fellows ; we are suc- 
cefisful ia obtaining, at last, our desiiu What then ? Where 
iB the immense amount of satisfaction we had promised our- 
selves ? Where the consolation for the rebuffs of fortune ? 
Where the soothing balm for our aching braine P Are we 
any happier or better ? le not success in our endeavors the 
ina^ntive to more and arduous undertakiags ? And so on, ad 
infiniium? It is a *'lahor ineptiarum," indeed, — this wild- 
goose chose after honors and riches. Never satisfied wilh pres- 
ent possessions, we stretch out our hands, eagerly grasping for 
i: o/e^ even at the risk of losing that which we hare. 
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So, whether bafBed or Buccessful, we find at liist, that all is 
vanity. Heart-sick and dcspiiiriii^, we turn hither and thither, 
in our search for Bome restLirativej — our Bjiirite bowed, our 
hopea crushed by the cruel buffetingH of fortune. 

The belieTCTB in the useful recoinniend a eacrifice. Knowl- 
edge aloiK' is attainable ; hence knowledge ahme 18 able lo im- 
part fiatiafactiou. Renounce, therefore, everything but knowl- 
edge. Renounce the purfiuit of hapjiinoss. Renounce the 
principles of vital beauty. Renounce all but that which stares 
the chftDjbere of the brain with what may he eubBorvieot lo 
some end. 

" Ren ounce I roiioaiiee, rommHalion — 
Such i» the everlasting soog," 

dinged into our cars by the utilitarian philoB/iphers* Philoeo^ 
phcTs I it ifl doubtful wlicthcr we should apply the term, for, in 
our judgement, they belong rather to the clasa deecrihcd by 
Mrs. Brownings in a nn'Bt earcastic verse. 

" \ fool will puBs for flui'h Ihraiigli onu mtstnke, 
WLib philuj'opher will pafs for such 
TlLrtuigli said mistnki^s bmni^ veoturod in Ujo grofis 
And lienppd up to u Fjatom/' 

To this class do our utilitarian philosopbera belong. The ac- 
quisition of knowledge is, by no means, the chief end and ob- 
ject of our livefi. There are much more important, much more 
vital measuree to be attended to. The Chriatiaii world bcHeve 
tliis life to be a probationary Btate of exifltence. Action, the 
outward development and measure of living, i». in its nature, 
earthly, and connected with perishing things. 

Thought and feeling arp from within, and, partiiking of our 
spiritual nature, cannot die, but are eternal. Action, the ex- 
ternal life, is but a means to an end, and uot the end itself It 
cannot satisfy the deep and intense desiresof our inner natures. 
It may serve to fulfill our ambitious projects ; it may pve us 
worldly success and honors ; it may shower upon up wealth and 
prosperity in liliera! profusrm ; it may do all this and more, 
but all this wouhl he vain, if the intereats of the aotil should 
be neglected, if the springs of our higher life are allowed to 
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become dry, if the aourcea of heavenly Lope are unable to give 
naurishmuiit to tlie spiritual Hfe. '' What fthall it profit a man, 
\£ he gain tlio whub world anJ lose his own soul," 

Tried m the balaacCj tliia life of action lias been found wanl- 
ing. The utilitarltui philoBophy is iuaufiiuit^at fur the purposes 
of life. It ia therefore to le GOiid«;uiiied. More especiaUy 
it must be thruHt aaide^ not only as a false eystem, but as a 
most pemiciouB one^ siiice^ lu Its efl'ecte, it tends to make man 
skt'pttcah It iH, indeed, one of the cauaeB of the increaaiiig 
skbptLCiHni of tha a^^e, atid we are doing a aervice to mankind, 
wheji wti strike a blow at this enemy cf Cbristianity, 

It is painfid to observe how this dreadful luauiaof skepti- 
cism has crept into our different Colleges. In most cases, bow- 
ever, it is merely a fashion, which an increase of years, and of 
judgment, generally disBipates. But w« digress too far from 
the subject undur coueideralion. We have shown the utter in- 
ability of action^ and of utilitariamam, to saliefy onr ideas of 
life. "We grant to actiorj, however, its fair nhare of praise, 
when we asaert it to be the measure of external Hfe. But be- 
lieving tliat 

" the hflppkst. aobEoHt and bpint part of mui. 
Is the part, which he never Lath fiiUf played out^" 

we cannot but be dihsatiflficd with our search thus far. We must 
look elsewhere, then, for the real measure of life, tbau tu that 
which is outward j we must seek for the true espressietQ of ex- 
istence in the soul — the source of feeling, the well of thought^ 
whence Bpiing the intense emotions, the lofty aspirations, the 
exalted hopesn Conscious that we hvc more in feeling than in 
doing, let us not be deceived by thatj which, if tried in the fiery 
ordeal of experience, is frivolous and vain, when compared with 
the God-given attributea of the soul. Something there must 
be to satisfy the yeaminga of the apirit, something to assuage 
the desires of the soul, something from which the purer springs 
of action may derive nourishment, and life. We caunot find 
it in anything whieh we do, no coaeolation in action, but there 
is that within us which brings joy, and happiness, and hope, 
yet, not these alone, but also pain, and anguiah, and despatr. 
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Thought and feeling compoae the lify of tic eonl, and in tbifl 
life all the responsibilities and burd^^-nsof tliesoiiUvntro. And 
thia ejcietence^ whether foul and degraded, or pure and hoiy, iti 
above al! other life, for, aa the soul may become vitiated by sin, 
and the pure springs of immortal life become black cess-pt^ola 
of eternal death, so the clear wells of thought and feeling msty 
become muddied aod polluted. 

Containing the aeeda of life and death, and caiTying ihepre- 
cioiiP fi-eight of hope, it must piu'fiue its journey onward. Some 
destination it will rea«h, and our a is the care, that it lead us 
apward and not downward. Important an it is iu this respect, 
yet it is the means of happiness or of unhappiness here; — the 
source of enjoyment and of sorrow. 

In its nature theorcticj this life recognizes, appreciateSj and 
enJDys beauty of all kinds, while it shudderSj and draws back 
from deformity. 

From nature, let ua seek something analogous to the iife ve 
are endeavoring to explain, — something which fhall pve us 
clear understanding, and bring with it cnnsclation and hope ; 
for^ oft-times, in our strivings and blind gropings after that 
whidi is hidden^ we are driven back, diaappointed and cha- 
grined at the fruitlessnefis of oiir search, to the tiarkness and 
gloom of our own despondent thoughts. In the dying cry of 
Goethe, — " More Light," we see, dimly expressed, the longing 
of immortal souls. In nature's teachiugK, if wo read her les- 
sons aright, there ib both light and consolation. 

High amid Alpine hills, up through the pure whiteness of 
the snow, struggles a tenJer and beautiful blue flower, filling 
the air with the sweetness of its fragrance ; in like manner, 
from the deep sources of tiiought and feeling, the soul looks up 
towanl Heaven, emerging from darkness to blossom in the 
light. The wintry winds and the driving storm may hide from 
the sight, for a whiloj the lovely flower, but when the kindly 
Influencea of the aun are felt, again it lifts its head, and smiles 
once more in conscious beauty. Temptation may assail, and 
ain may attack the founts of thought and feeling, striving to 
submerge a soul in their wild deKolationj but after tide, God's. 
light shines in, and the soul triumphant, raises itself above the 
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wreck the storm has left, to a higher and purer state, BtUl, 
there may be the opposite of all tUifi ; it may be that thought 
has become iinpiire, that feeling has become coiTiipteil, and the 
BOiil may atand, inetead of a tree of life, a blaekened and »hnT- 
ded Btumpf amid the dead ashes of hoi>es long decayed^ and 
long departed. Yet in the visioD of brighter tilings, the soul, 
" stripped of its muddy veature of decay," seems to soar, far 
away, above the dia and noise of hfe's conflict, to where no 
dull clouds of earth and sense obscure its perfect vision, but 
where it may gaze upon the pure Uue heaven of truth, and 
catch, in sudden gleams beyond, the light of Qod's presence, 
shining through, and iiear the stream of that unearthly har- 
mony, which forever swells, in choial strains, from around the 
throne of God. 

"We long for that pure soul-life, where all is peace and quiet, 
where feeling can wander at will, and thought-flowera of rarest 
perfume, and brightest color, blosaom. 

In whatever measure and degree we can approximate to this 
life, ao shall we be nearer tt that, which ends nut here, hut 
stretches far away, beyond the liniita that liedge in our mor- 
tal existence. We cannot guard too closely the avenues of 
thought, nor watch with too much care at tlie portals of feel- 
ing. Beware the first approaches of that which corrupts and 
debases, which, though pleasing to sight, leave*, at last, each 
noble impulse dead, 

"Out of the heart are all the issues of life/' A hard sen- 
tence, when we consider the earthward tendency of man's mind. 
But as the stamp of the divinity was impressed upon human- 
ity, we must grasp that which is good, and true^ and beautiful, 
discarding all else, that the Godliness of our natures may rise 
above the fletih, and bring us, at last, to that unchanging life, 
where we shall see no longer as '* through a glass darkly," but, 
*' face to face," 
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BTICLB IV.— CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 

At a lime when the mtcrastional eentiracnts of the Anglo- 
Saxon race are harmonious lo an extent hitherto unparalleled ; 
at a timewhen the Prince of Wales fitande wi th uncovered front 
before the Tomb of Washington, and a Premier of England 
haa heeD found who is rejoiced** that everything at present 
tends * to unite more closely the two great branches of this 
same noble and illustrioua stock/ it is not matter of wonder 
that the number of AniericanB in ' statu pupUlavV at the Eng- 
lish Universities, is manifold greater than ever before. This 
statement is jiarticularly true of thig institution ; partly, hft- 
canse Cambridge is more liberal- or rather lees conservative, in 
tendency, than her Oxonian sister^ and partly, because her cur- 
riculum is commonly considered more consonant with the un- 
doubted diBposition in America to develope the Sciencee, rather 
than the Oriental and Fela&gic claeeics. The latter is the 
usual ai-gument which haa guided Ammcan Students to Cam- 
bridge. I shall show, however, that this reason is rfe merito 
imperative, and that no such broad distinction as Oxford clas- 
fcical — Oambridge mathematical, can justly be instituted. 
That many of our countrymen have entered their names upon 
the boards of Trinity and St. John's, * to keep hall' during the 
Micbaelmas term, is perhaps the leaet among reaaona that the 
Quai'terly demands articles from this Uaiversity, Its anti- 
quity, the i-arly and important work it jierformed in bringing 
hbont the Revival of Learning, ita function in the establish- 
ment of a Protestant Chureli, the renown^'d men of science 
and every species of learning whose namefl adorn its calendar, 
the thoronghness and detail of its methodsj and the catholicity 
of its influence, are the primary notions which occur at the 
mention of Cambridge. No other seat of learning can with 
equal justice be styled a Republic of Letters. It is the only 
English institution at all approaching the American Demo- 

*Lord PalmerHUm^A ppcech at the auunnl tactMLng of Xhv W{>r^h4>fiil l^ietv of 
Snlltra, UiuduD, Nov. UUi. 
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cratic idea. The penniJesa sizar may become cLief in all the 
University, In 1810, a ]»oor youn^ man, fired with a noWe 
zeal, Btiidied in theae hallB. Fortiinftte, indeed, was it lor him, 
that the University cheet provides, for Biich cascB, the charit- 
able and flcholaetic gown ; for thus was hia tattei'od clothing 
concealed from hie more favored compauioDP. To-day he sits 
in chapel the Maeter of Trinity Cifllege ! Dr. W lie well has 
had good reason for calling this collection of Colleges and 
HoBtelH, a Cummonwealth of Loaming. 

The internal economy and statUH of an English University 
arc but little undf^rstood in America, Before giving, there- 
fore, a practical acount, much needed, of the best methods for 
our countrymen in choosing their College and matriculating 
at Cambridge, I wilt trace ite historical development into its 
present condition and govemtnent. 

At what time this ancient borough became a seat of educa- 
tion is a point that admits of much diacussionj and requires 
the greatest accuracy of research. Forf^ed Charters at one 
time led academic hietorians to carry back the foundation of 
the Unirt-rsity to the remotest ages of antiquity. King Ar- 
thur and venerable Bede have been ^jravely mentioned in a list 
of its early benefactorft. The glory of being the first European 
University is a till being hotly contested by the rival historio- 
grapbs of Oxford and Cambridge. By their efforts they have 
unwittingly lessened the credited antiquity of each, and have 
shown that since there is no mention in Doomstlay Bo(»k of 
scholars being established at Osforde or Crantabrycge, (the 
bridge of the river Cranta or Cam^) we have amj^le reason for 
believing that neither existed prior to the Norman invasion, 
Petrus Bleseusis, in his history of Oroyland, has given this ac- 
count of the * small beginnings' of the University 

** Joffrid, abbot of Oroyland» sent to his manor of Ciitenham 
near Cambridge, Sir Gislebert, his fellow-monk and Professor 
of Divinity, with three other monks who had followed him into 
England, and they, being well instructed in philosophical the- 
orems, and other primitive Sciences, and coming daily to Cam- 
bridge openly taught their sciences in a certain hired public 
bam, and in course of a short time had collected a great num- 
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ber of scholars. But in the second year of their conoiog the 
number of their scholars was eogrtjatly iucreased^as well from 
the whole country as from Ihe town, that not even the givateel 
house, ham, ^r even church was sufficient for their reception, 
Wherc-upon thty separated into rariDUe places, and followed 
the form of study used at Orleans. Early in the morning, 
brother Odo, a grammatical and satirical poet at that time 
famous, read grammar according to the form of Friecian and 
Beini^ius to the hoys and younger sort assigned to him. At 
tJie hour of primcj Terricns, a most acute sophister taught in 
the Logic of Aristotle, according to Porphyry and Averroes 
the elder. At the hour of tierce, Brother William lectured on 
Tally's rhetoric, aud the Flores of Quinctilian. But Master 
Gislebert preached every Sunday and feast day, in some chiu-ch, 
the Word of God to the people in the English tongue ; and 
well furnished in his Latin and in his French, he disputed 
forcibly against the error of Judaism. On festival days, before 
the sixth houFj he explained the text of the sacred page to 
ecliolarB and priests, especially flocking to hear him ; and 
moreover, some yet unbelieving, and blinded with Judaical 
falsehood, were struck with remorsCj and caiuo at his words 
into the hoaom of the Mother Church, having scarcely aban* 
doncd Iheir former error. And thus daily and from day to 
day was the christian faith confirmed. And by their industry 
no slight advantage accrued to tho nionast^^iy, and they com- 
pute that not only was nothing added to the burthens of the 
manor, but it was much ameliorated ; every year a hundred 
monks being transmitted from those parts for the building of 
Abbot Joffrid'a chiuch."^ 

The above is an accurate translation of Blesensis' monkish 
Latin. Notwithstanding some mistakes in the narrative, these 
are more than compensated by other documents which show a 
connexion between the Universities of Orleang and of Cam- 
bridge. The town of Cambridge received its first charter, now 
extant, by act of King John, which speaks of hostels and of 
scholars but does not mention the Uuivi'rsity as a corporate 



'By the kfndn^s of an M. A., and Tonner Fellow of St. John's, 1 wab ouabled 
10 HOO Ibo angiDAl MS^ of tbi* rcnuirkabEG work 
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existence. We arc convinced that the Students at this time 
were numerous and that tht'j took a part in politics, for we 
find writs puiiishjng scholars who interfered in early IroubleB ; 
it is a significant fact that they were not directed to an UeI- 
veraity officer but to tlie sheriff of CambridgcfihirCj thns cor- 
rohorating the testimony of King John's Charter to the 
Borough. 

It is now agreetl on all hands, that this mooted question 
shall rest its decision on Biich dotUDientary evidence as standR 
entirely unimpeached ; accordingly the University dates its 
origin at A. D-, 1231. For we first find montion of the Mas- 
ters and Chancellor, in four writfl of Henry III. of that year. 
The privileges of fichtdurs at lliat ticiej and for a series of years 
thereafter, were only those required for the avoidance of cer- 
tain grievances, which aroae in the coui"se of events. Contin- 
ual quarrels came of the mutual jealousies of toum and gotvn, 
(citizens and scholare of Cambridge,) which caused various 
aovereignsj from Henry III, to Elizabt^th, to grant the Chan- 
cellor and Masters the right (kf Jmprisoning and punifihing 
offenders on each side. These powers have cr>ntinued to the 
present time. The Mayor of Camhridge is subordinate to tJie 
Vice-Chancellor^ of the University. It ficenis higlily prohaWe 
that the entire jurisdiction of the Collegiate Secate over citi- 
zens of the borough will he removed in a short time ; for the 
troubles arising from its exercise are legion. A suit is now on 
the docket, (Kcmpe vs. Vice-Chancellor Nevillo,) in which 
Mr. Edwin Janifs, and the mifst distinguished legal talent of 
England are engaged. I j^ropose to discuss this question more 
in detail in some part of a future paper. Meanwhile I may 
state that a third jurisdiction will^ probably, be created, inde- 
pendent alike of town and gown. Indeed equal blame reets 
upon each party. At the present day, as well as in 1265, is there 
an Aet ncedeil to cheek the estortions committed by townsmen 
on the schtdars ]o(Fp;ed in their houses. This struggle for mas- 
tery continued with great enerfjy on both sides during the 
whole of the 14th century. In 1377, Richard IL granted the 

*The repeat head of Iho Uuivenily, Tho Prince-Consort is ChanceHor, but of 
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University a charta amjilisshna, reciting and confinning all 
tbe separate grants of his pn^decoaeore. In 1381 oocorred the 
great inBiirrection of the town againBt the Umverslty, "by 
which the former lost all i(e chartere. Now privileges wore 
aubeeqticntlj granted to tho Univomtyand Hcni'y IV. recon- 
firmed the whole. At the Reformation theao diBputes were 
renewed and raged fearfully, until they were temporarily stayed 
hy tbo magna charta Univeraitatia of Elizabeth, in 158S, Re- 
contly they have broken out afreali, and it would appear that 
they will be permanently ended by tJie eatahliahment of a third 
ftad supreme judiciary. King James I., in tlie first year of hifl 
reign, granted the UnivcrBitics the privilege of aonding two 
mcnibers each to Parliament. Members for the University, 
however, from the peculiar nature of tlieir representation have 
rari^'ly taken a prominent stand on any of the great que&tiona 
which have agitated England — the cause of liberal culture al- 
ways an hotiQF&hle exception, 

I pass to the second part of my subject, the present internal 
alAtud of the University. 

The University uf CambriJge is a society of Students in all 
and every of the liberal arts and Huiences, iuL'orp orated (13th 
EUzh c, 29,) by the name wf " The ChauL-ellor, Ma^*tela and 
Scholar? gf the UniverMty of Cambridge." The frame of thb 
little commonwealth stands upon the Union of seventeen Col- 
legea* or societies, *' devoted to tlie study of learuing and 
knowledge." All the Colleges or Halls| are auataint-d by the 
endowments of their sevural founders and benefactors. Each 
ia a body corporate, bound hy ite own laws, but is likewise 
controlled by the paramount slatuteeof the Univemly. Each 
of the sevemeenCoUegefl'fiu'nii^hes members both of legislative 
and executive hranchen of its govcmmtnt. All persona who 
are masters of arts in one or other of three faculties, Divinity, 
Civil Law, or Physic, having their nomea upon the College 



*5r Jf^hns, Tnnity, Triuliy Hull, Clare OiilJ, Jung's Colleg:o, Curpua Chriflti 
OoUt^, CalluiriEc Oallr Qlh^gh'ii, rumbrobQ, DowuEng, Smtaoiiuet, Ctuiat, Siduej 
Suw^E, JiiBnn, Mn^nlpup. fiaiiin. and St. Ppter's rollcRP. 

t Cont>^9 cLDtl Hatla are Hjnoixjnioui hero, though not at Oiford. Tbiia Cloro 
1UU ia called ^' Collegium alvo Domus, aWq Aula dc Ckre," 
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boards, holding any UnivGreity offitre, or resident in the town 

of Camhndge, liave votes in the Senate, 

Tim Sonata is divided into two cloeeee or houses ; and ac- 
cording to this armngement are donominatod Regents or Non^ 
Regents, which oxorciso functions doaigaated hy their nttmea. 
The rjiinlificationaof mcmberehip of these two branches are, of 
coTirsi*, different. Boaides these braiichca there is a CouBcil 
called tt Caput, by which every University * grnce' (or dctj) 
must be approved before it comes before the Senate. Each 
degree awarded rauat bo separately approved by tlie Caput and 
paased by the Senate. At Commencement tbo Student walka 
up the middle aisle of the Senate House towards the Vicc- 
Ohanctdlor. If he bo not "plucked," (i. e., pulled by the 
gown,) by examincrfi whom he has not satisfied or tradesmen 
whose bills are not paid, (who ore in positions adjacent to the 
aisle,) he is pronounced Bachelor^ or Master, or Doctor, as the 
case may be, by the Vice-Chancellor He receivcB no diplo- 
ma as in American Universities, the only printed evidence of 
being Wrangler, or graduate among the optimes, or ordinary 
degree man, being the publication of your name in the Calen- 
dar of the year in which such degree ia awarded. 

A few days before the beglnniug of each term, the Vice- 
Chaneellor publishes a list of the days on which congregations, 
or an asserably of the Senate, will be held for transacting Uni- 
vereity busineaa ; tbeee fixed dnya occur about once a fortnight, 
but ill case of emergency the Vice- Chancellor calls a meeting 
of the Si'uate fur the disjmtch of extraordinary affairs. This 
IB dune by means of a printed notice Bpecifying the buaineaB, 
exhibited in the halls of the several C^tlleges three days before 
tJie time of assembly. Any number of members of the Senate 
lesa than tw^futy-tivo, including the proper officers, (or their 
legal deputies,) who, by virtue of their oaths, are obliged to be 
present, constitutes a congregation and may proceed to busi- 
nees. There are also statu taldecougregationa or days of assem- 
bling enjoined by the atatutea for the ordinary routine of Uni- 
vereity affairs, such as conferring degrees, electing officers, &c., 
for which no notice ie required^ Previous to every congrega- 
tion, the University bell rings for the space of one hour. Every 
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member has a right to preeent any proposition or grace to the 
coneidemtiou of the Senate; but, pre\'iou8ly to its being voted 
by the two houses, it is to be read and approved by the coun- 
cil, or caputj each member of which has a negative voice. 
After a grace has passed the caput, it ia read in the non-regmt 
house by one of the two scrutators ; and also in the regent 
house by the Senior Froctor ; and the congregation is ad- 
journed by the Vice- Chancellor It is read in like manner at 
the second congrejjation ; and if a non-placet is put in by a 
member of the non-regent house, it is there voted ; and in case 
the number of non-placets is equal to or exceeds that of the 
ptacetSy the grate is thrown out and can proceed no further j 
but if the placets exceed the non-placets, it is carried up into 
the regent house and there undergoes the same proceas j but if 
it pass through both houses it is considered a regular act of 
the Senate ; and if the subject be of a public nature it be- 
comes a statute. No degree is ever conferred without a grace 
for that purpose, which undergocB the same scrutiny and pro- 
cess as that above related ; those for Bachelors of Arts, hon- 
orary degrees and Masters of Arte, of King's College, excepted, 
which reqiiiro reading at one congregation only. After the 
grace has passed, the V ice-Chancellor is at liberty to confer 
the degree, A grace in this instance is termed a suppUcfit. 
It is signed by the praelector of the College to which the can- 
didate belongs, and the subscriber is made responsible for the 
declaration which it contains. The University formerly con- 
ferred no degree whatever, unlesB the candidate had previously 
subscribed a declaration that he is hond fidt a member of the 
Church of England, as by law eatabliBhed. Such subscription 
is no longer required. Jews, Hindoos, Dissenters, and I know 
not what other varieties of Religious Faith, have had and have 
their representatives at Cambridge. The executive branch of 
the University is committed to these officers : — 

A Chancellor, who is at the head of the whole University, 
and presides over all cases relative to that body. In him ia 
placed the sole authority within the precinctSj except in matter 
of mayhem and felony. He seals the acts and statutes of the 
Senate, He is to preserve and defend its rights and privileges, 
VOL. in. 4 
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to c(>DTokc asBCTublicfi^ and to do juetice among the mctabera 

under his junedictiuu. 

A high-Steward, who haa fljiecial power to take the trial of 
scholars iiup&ached of felony within the liiriits uf thu Univer- 
bUv, aud to hold find keep a leet according to the established 
charter aui cumoni. 

A VicL'-Chuocellor, who la elected annually on the fourth of 
NoveinbtT, ly the Senate. His offiee, iii the abaence of the 
ChauceUuT, t'luliracca the execution of the Cliancellor's pow- 
ers, and the government of the University according to her 
statutes. Hu must, by au urdt^r made in 1587, be a head of 
tfoine College ; and during his eontinuuncu in offico, he acta aa 
a mugietrale for the University and county. 

A Coumiifesary, who ie an officer undtir the Chant:el]or. He 
holda a eourt of record for all privilegt^ peraonb and echolars 
under the degret? of M. A. In ihia court all cauBt-a are tried 
by the civil and statute law aud by the custom of the Univer- 
aity. 

A Public Orator, who h the voice of the Senate gn aJl pub- 
lic occdaiouH. 

Two Froctore, or peace offlcere, of whoae fimctious we ehall 
apeak hertaf i«r, 

A Librarian, to whom the regulation and management of 
the University Library is confided. 

Three Esquire Bedels, whose office ia to attend the Vice- 
Chancellor, whom they precede with their silver maces upon all 
public oceasionB and aolemruties ; to attend the doctors present 
in the regent house, by brino^ng them to open acnitinyj there 
to deliver their suffrages either by word or writings according 
to the order of the statutes ; to receive from the Vice-Chan- 
ot^llor and tlie rest of the Caput, the graces duIisTred unto 
them, and to dtdiver them first to the Scrutalon* in the lower 
house, and from thence, if they be granted, to carry them to 
the Proctors in the upper house ; to attend the Professors and 
the respondents in the three faculties from their Colleges to the 
schools, and during the continuance of the several acta; to 
Collect fines and pexialtius from all memhcre of the University, 
and to summon to the Chancellor's court all momben* of the 
Senate, 
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Other officeiB, such as the UDiTernity Priuter, the Library 
Keeper, the under Library KtejxT, etc, are elected by Univur- 
eity gracee. 

The Yei>njaa Bwlet ie appointed under letttra patent, tinder 
the hand and seal of the Vice -Chancel lor. 

The UniverHity Judiciary couhieta of two courts of Law, the 
citn&ifltory court of the ChaDcellor, (de/act:t Vice- Chan cell or,) 
and the consistory court of the Ooimiiii«flary. Ie the Chancel- 
lor's consistory are to be heard and decided all pleaa and 
actions jtersonal, whereunto & privil^rd person is party, and 
not concornii]g mayhem and felony. The luaiuier of proceed- 
ing 13 accordjng to the Civil Law, viz., by Oitation^ Libel^ &c. 

The ComEiissAry*s Consistory sits by authority and seal of 
the Chancellor, as weU st the University as at Midsummer and 
Sturbridge FairSj in all aiuB\}a ad instant iam et proTTiofionem 
partes ut mpra ; the parties one of them being privileged. 

The Profeesors are of the UniverBityat large, and not of any 
particular College^ Hostel or Hall. They have stiponds al- 
lowed them from vai-ious Rourcee ; some from the University 
chest, others from Government, or from estates left for that 
purpose. The annual income of the University chest is about 
$80,000, (£16,000) including about $15,000 of floating capi- 
tal This arises trom stock in the funds, manors, lands, 
houses, fees for degi'oes, government ennnity, (for surrender of 
the privilege of jirinting Almanacs,) profits of the printing 
office, &c. The annual expenditure is about £12,000, dis- 
bursed to the various Officers, Professors, the Library and the 
Schools, the University Press, taxes, charitable donations to 
Kludents, &c. &c. The whole is managed by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the year, and the accounts are examined hy three 
auditors appointed by the Senate. 

The several orders in tho Crdieges are the (I) Head of a 
College, variously styled in ditferent Colleges, Master, (in 
fifteen Colleges,) Provost, in King's, and President in Queen's 
College, (2) Fellows who are Doctors in Divinity, Civil Law 
or Physic; Masters or Bachelors of Arts, and some ft^w Bachelors 
(as at Trinity Hall and Cains,) in Civil Law or Physic. The 
t<ital number of bY-Uowships in the University is 408. (3) 
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NobleraeE gradaates, Doctors in the several facultlea, Bache- 
lors of Divinity, and Masters of Arts. (4) Qraduat«s. (d) 
Baohelors in Civil LqCw or Fh^Bic' (6) Bachelors of Arts in 
^atut pupillari preparing for higher degrees, resident or in 
cAaentid. (7) Fellow-commoners (so called becaiiBe the; dine 
with the Fellows,) who are generally the younger sons of the 
nobility, or young men. (8) Fensioners and Scholars. The 
number of free scholarships and exhibitions in the University 
is aboat 750. 

With this cursory view of the status of the University, we 
are the better enabled to discuss the propositions with which 
we commenced, 

(TO Bl GONnvniD.) 
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Articlb V.-THE library OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Carl^le has somewhere said that the Le&t modera Univere- 
ity ie a Library of iKioka. If well chosen and eiifficiently ex- 
tensive, wc do not see how the jimtico of the remark can be 
impugned.' jVnd yet we tiave read a programraej on a most 
liberal scale, of a modera Utiiversity—inchiding a geologicHi 
collection, a musciim of naturnl biBtory, and ao obeervalory — 
which entirely ignored a Libnuy. 

StiU^ of iho importance of a distinct, independent, carefully 
chosen, and judiciously aiTanged collection of books to every 
College, it is impossible to apeak too strongly, As the most 
important aid and resource of the Faculty^ the fountain whence 
they themselves must draw living waters of wisdom and BCi- 
ence, as an upper lecture-room to the Students coniing; in aid 
of the leeturea of the I'rofesaors, which they may there fill out, 
illustrate, and contirm, it is of prime importance. Our siater 
Colle^fe, Yale, recognized the truth of this, at the out8ot, and 
we learn from Mr. Gilman'a valuable article, that the first do- 
nations of hooks were regarded as laying the basis, not only of 
the Library, but of the College itself. Under the uttramelled 
management of a faithful and competent Librarianj the en- 
lightened use of a collection of this character may effect resuhs 
equally vahmble with the teaching of the ProfpsBore. 

The Library of Colnmbia College is hy no means extensive, 
hat remarkably choice, as the merest glance of an instructed 
eye may readily perceive. It has been repeatedly sifted and 
an'anged, so that by donations and exchanges, few duplicates 
of any value, eave those of the Greek and Roman classics, re- 
main ; and for a Library of its capacity, so far as we are in- 
formed, there is very much less inferior matter than in any sim- 
ilar collection of three times the extent. It now amounts to up- 
wards of 13,000 volumes, with some 2,500 unhound pamphlets, 
afttT deducting some 850 volumes that have been removed lo 
the Library of the. Law School of the College. 

VOL, lu. 4^ 
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Itfl character is, for the moat part, flcholaatic, almoat strictly 
a College Library ; uot a populor town Libraiyj for general 
circulatioiL Hencej it is deficient in modem and current works 
of entertainment, and necesBarily must exclude some Bpeciali- 
tiea absolutely essential to the attractircneas of a general Li- 
brary. 

The ideal of a College Library, in a large city — a metropo- 
lU like New York, particularly — does not seem to include a 
Tast number of volumes. Selectneea, rather than great extent : 
slight attention to be given to some elasaes of books, and an 
exclusion of Bome departments altogether, appear to us to be 
the governing principlefl. The amount of vohimes is never a 
test cf excellence in a Library. Some of the eniaUest Oolite 
Libraries in the country arc among the moat valuable : as, for 
example, the Libraries of the Universities of Vermont and of 
Rochester ; the first embracing the choice collection of Mr, G. 
P. Marsh, and the second, the Library of Neander, the Church 
historian. 

New York City has in her Public Libraries alone ^ 350,000 
volumes; and, from Dr. "Wynne's book — to say nothing of Li- 
braries to which he does not refer — we sbculJ infer the same 
amount to be the uiiuimum number of the book-treaaurea in 
private collections. The large College Libraries, for inetance, 
those of Yale and of Harvard, are not fair illuHtrations in 
point f they ai^ rather the City, and almost State Libraries of 
their respective townB and States, centraliKing and concentra- 
ting all the available pubhc, literary reeourcca in New Haven 
and Cambridge. Whereaa, in Kew York City, all that Colum- 
bia College Library aims at, is to provide for her Studenta, Of- 
ficers and Alumni, the requireraeDle of a College Library; not 
a circulatingT a prt>feaBJonal, or a general City Library, All 
that can be obtained in the country, which cannot be found at 
the College, may be procured at the Astor, the Society, the 
Mercantile^ the Historical, or at the different Law, Theological, 
and Medical Libraries, and the less preteutious Institutions, 
Bcientific or educalionalj with which New York aboundfl. 

The Library of Columbia Oolkge belongs to the class of 
choice, small Libraries before mentioned. Dr. N. F. Moore, 
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Ex-Prefiident of the Colloj^e, wlio knt-w its value, remarked, in 
an Addrettd delivered in 1844^ but imhliehed in 1846, that it 
was then, *^in somo departmentfi, a better one than any other 
our City owne/^ The Astor Library wae not then m exifitence : 
but even at the present day, we have the evidence of more than 
one thorough ficholor, not intimidated by the 110,000 volamce 
in tbftt great collection, that valuahle worfee are to he fouad in 
Columbia College Library, that are not in the Astor; and, 
for our own part wo can furniidi a short list of raritios and ou- 
rioGitioe. the titlca of which arc not to bo found in tbo Cata- 
lo^ie of the Antor Library. Our Library has, moreovcrj a 
wGll-balanccd character j in it arc preserved Oi juet harmony 
and proportion of the several dcpartmfints. The hall \q which 
the books are contained is sixty-five feet long by twenty-eight 
wide in the clear, and with an adjoining room, sbelvt^d on three 
aidoB, capable of containing about two thousand voliunes, and 
having also a press for the diffen:nt elnsecs of pamphletB, 

The hooka in the Library are arranged in ten alcovee and ae 
many cascu with glass doors, six of which are double and four 
eiugle. Portraits of all the Presidents of the College — tight 
in number — of the Provost, Dr. J, M. Mason, of six Profes- 
sor&j none now lining hut Dr- Renwick, Emeritua-Proftsser, 
and of a few of the deceased, eminent graduates, with a &ie 
copy of a head of ColumbuSj supj>oscd tc be by ParniegnianOj 
compose the gallejy of the College. The iiriginal irun crown, 
which Biiruiounted the cupalo of the old College, in the days of 
Eoyaltj, now quietly reposes on a bracket. A copy uf the N. 
Y. Mercurj-, (Hugh Oaine,) 1764, hangs framed on the wallsj 
which gives an account of the Conimt;ncement in that year, at 
which John Jay and Rich. Harrison were graduHted, and held 
tt puhlic dJBputatiou. The arm-chair in wLich De Witt Clln- 
tofi in said to have died, formerly stood in the Library, A 
inonuuiental stone, with relieved figures, brought from an ial- 
and in the G-recian Archipelago, completes ihtinotalUia of the 
Library. In the Chapel, on the first floor of the building 
which contains the Librarj' Hall, is an arm-chair — filled daily 
bj the President during service — ^that once belonged to Dr, 
Frankliu. 
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Ex-Presidcnt N. F, Moore, who ]iad receotly resigned liie 
Profess orshi]* J was appointed Libmnan in 1837. rievioiisly 
to timt date, there had never been a regular incumbent of the 
office, devoting himself solely to his duties and to the intereets 
of the Library. Some years before, three dlffL-retit ProfefisorSj 
Dm Renwick and AmlerBoii, a:id the Rer, Dr, Vermilyca, bad 
each officiated for a tinae, while in the performance of other 
duties. Dr. Renwick, when k'cturer, before his apjjointment 
aa Profeaaor, in 1821, and Dr. Anderson, while occn]>ying the 
Mathematical chatr, gave a portion of their time and attention 
to the Library, and materially improved its resources^ espe- 
cially in the sectionfl of their respective provinces of Physics, 
the Descriptive Sciences, Mechanics, Mathematics^ and Astron- 
omy, Later atill, in 1835, Mr (now Rev. Dr.) Vennilyea 
lUiited the offices of Librarian and adjunct classical Professor 

Of Dr. Moore it is unnectssaiy to speak, so universally are 
his claims acknowledged, as a thorough and elegant ncholar, a 
judicious collector, and refined critic ; his tastes and studies 
had fitted liiui for the higher duties of a Librarian. The Cat- 
alogue which lie compiled in MSS. — now in use — and the ex- 
cellent arrangement he consummated in the old College build- 
ing, now retained as far as practicable, would serve as a model 
for any Library. Dr, Moore was succeeded, in 1839, by Pro- 
fessor Geoi^ C\ Scbeefl^r, now of Washington, an eminently fit 
successor, as well to Dr. Moore as to the former scientific Pro- 
fessors, Renwick and Anderson, It is worthy of noticpj that 
Professor Schroffer had been Assistant to Dr. Renwick. Pro- 
fessor Schceffer, having added to the Scientific resources of the 
Library, especially in Chemistry and Mechanics, resigned his 
post as Librarian to fill a chair in a Southern College, which 
he left in turn for an Examinei-ahip in the Patent Office, The 
College lo&t in him, a single hearted and most able man 
of Science ; a pure, incoiruptihleT and amiable gentleman, as 
Bhe had lost in her officers, Moore, Renwick, Anderson and 
Vermilyea, thorough hred scholars, gentlemen of high char- 
acter and of distinguished talents in their resjvective prov- 
inces. ProfesHor Sehft»fFer was succeeded, in 1847, by Mr. (af- 
terwards Dr.) Lcfroy Bavenbill — who had been Aasistant Li- 
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brartan. Tim gentloxaan died m 1851. His medical fitudi^B 
aod earlv practice — we hear of 1^™ as a graduate of merit and 
personal excellence — did not allow him 'to attend witt mucli 
regularity to his duties aB Librarian^ but the clerical portion of 
them was punctually performed, at that time, by the present 
Assistant, Mr Weeke. In 1851, tbe present Librarian was 
oUictod- 

Tlio History of the Library of Columbia College comraenceB 
almost contemporaneously with that of the College. Within 
a few years aftor tho Royal Charter passed the seals, on the 
31et of October, 1754, two valuable giftsj together with many 
importAat works, given by tbe Earl of Bute and other individu- 
als^ and from tho University of Oxford a copy of every work 
printed at the University press, are recorded by Dn Moore, in 
his History of the College, as laying the foundation of the pres- 
ent collection. Tho gifts just mentioued are tbe Ifibraries of 
Mr. Joseph Murray, of tho Inner Tcmjde, and of the Bev. Dr. 
BristowOj (to the ejtent of some 1500 volumes, of which few 
can now be idcDtifiod,) whoso book-marks occur in some old 
law works, theological treatises, and other ponderous literature, 
generally in tho form of massive folioa. Many, if not moat, 
of tbe rare old tomes forming these collections were dispersed 
during the war — from 177G to '84 — when the College was closed 
aa an Academic retreat, and used as au Hoapital for tho soldiery. 
In April, 1792, a large addition was made to tbe College 
Library in conflequence of a grant from the Legielature. In 
1811, 1500 dollars was appropriated by the Board of Trusteee, 
for tlie purchase of books. Upon tbe death of Dr. Kemp, "on 
the 25th of Nov., 1812, after having for eight and twenty years 
diacharged with great ability and fidelity the duties of Profes- 
sor -of Malhematica and Natural Fhiloeophy," the Trustees 
bought his Library, In 1825, the Trustees bought tlnj collec- 
of Signior da Fonle, coujtbting of Italiau poetb, hiatorians, 
potiltcal tconouuBts, etc. Sig. du Ponte was tbe friend of Met- 
astasio and Mozart, and m said to have written the lihretti of 
the immortal operas of Don Giovanni and LeNosae di Figaro, 
In 1836, **the Trustees appropriated 10,000 dollars for the 
purchase of additional apparatus as well as for adding to tho 
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Lil>rary the requisite books of reference and illuBtration." In 
1836, '* the Truflteea made a valuable addition to the College 
Library, \>y pui'cbasing thai of tlicir former Professor, Moore," 
This collection of an accompli&hed Bcbolar, was especially rich 
in the clasaical department aud that of Philosophy j also, 
in Italittu lUerattire, embracing uidDy excellent and some beau- 
tiful editioua. In 1843, a PmfcBeorBbip of the German Lan- 
guage was eatahlished on an endowment of Mr, Gehhard, and 
a handsome sum was set apart for the purcbsBe, by Dn Tell- 
kampfj who occupied the Chair^ of a select ci>llectioD of the 
Btandiird authore in that Literature. From the la&t mi?ntioned 
date, up to within a recent period, the treaaures of the Library 
hare bwii slowly but steadily increasing, by judicious purchase 
from time to lime, and by occasional highly imjiortant dona- 
tions. Since the removal in 1857 of the College to its present 
locality in 49ib et., near the 5th Ave., the appropriations have 
been much more liberal — commensurate with the increased pe- 
cuniary resources of the Institution — and liave boen expended 
in a spirit and with a discrimination that, it is trUHt^d, will 
yield a rich return during the second century of the College. 

Though the Trustees have done their share towards enriching 
and extending the Library, yet as it was commenced^ so has it 
been greatly fostered by the generous donations of her early 
friends, her trustees in their individual capacity^ her officersj 
and heralumni. To recapitulate the mast prominent instances, 
we should, in justice, mention the names of Dr. John Watts, 
who gave some of the more valuable of the elder English clas- 
sics j Robt. Watts, Esq. ; MyleaCoi:jper, the aecond President ; 
Dr. John M. Mason, the great Dirine and also the ProvoBt, 
whose name is occasionally found in rare editions of the Greek 
and Latin classical authors; Dr, Hosack, senr., who gave a 
large body of Transactions of ieai'ned Societies and Scientific 
Journals ; Dr. Wright Post ; Dr, DeKay ; John WelJe, Esq. ; 
Genl. Laight ; Gulian 0. Verplanck^ Esq. ; Messrs. F. Van 
Hensaeller and De Kham ; alao the personal friends and family 
coanexiouB of Es-Pres. Moore ; Bishop Wainwright ; Prea. 
Duer: W. H. Harrison, Esq, ; Dr. Bowring, of a set of Bea- 
tham's works ; Washington Irving, of a set of his owa writings, 
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more read by the Students tliau the workw of any other single 
author; a number of other a to 1S51, the most valuable of 
vhicli are the mtmifit'ejit gift of the British GoTernmeDt of 
the Public Records ofGreat Britain, and several moBt valu&ble 
among the " cxchftngi,"fl" of Mons. Vattemare. 

Since the incumbency of the present Librarian, donations 
amounting to several hundred volumes, have been received : 
of which the chief are, ft'om the Libraries of Messrs. John 
AnthoQ and G, T. Strong ; and from Mr, Jehviel Post and Mr. 
Lenox ; also just previously to the removal of the College, 
from Dr. Hoaack, Jr, and Dr. J. W. Francie, the hooks origin- 
ally belonging to the N, Y. Literary and Scientific Society, 
In 1S59, Mr. Johnson of Stamfordj Conn, presented the law 
library of hia father, the first President of Columbia, and the 
third of Kinc^s College. This Library has now been removed to 
the Law School of the College. Both the Stal^ and gt-neral 
Govemments send regularly all their publications, historical 
and scientific documents. 

The difficulties in an article of this kind must be obvious. 
In a descriptive criticism of a Library, the equal and opposite 
defects must naturally occur, of being meagre and general or 
tiresome and minute. The article runs into an essay or a cat- 
alogue.. The latter fault appears the most pardonable, as so 
many classes of books are to be noticed and illustrated by ex- 
amples ; and yet with all the pains that can be taken one can 
hardly avoid oversights and errorSj in so multifarious a lucu- 
bration as the present. 

We will make the tour of the Library Alcoves, in a consec- 
ntive order, endeavuring to preserve^ as far as possible, the 
natural sequence of subjects. 

Theologf. In this Uepftrtment there are many and valu- 
able editions of the sacred Scriptures, in whole or in part, in 
nineteen languages : Hebrew, Banacrit, Caldea, Coptic, -Ethe- 
opic, Persian, Javanese, Arabic, Bengalee, Omsa, Greek, 
Latin, Romaic, Frenchj Italian, Welsh, Gaelic, Anglo-Saxon, 
English. To mention the most note-worthy, there is a fine 
copy of the Mischna^ 3 vols., folioj Amsterdam ; also, Kenni- 
cott and Houbigant'a Hebrew Bibles ] Bryan Walton's Biblia 
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PoltfgloUa, the Bcpuhlica-n edition^ 1657, bo called from ilc 
dedication to GromweU. Of Latin BiUt's, Biblia Sacra Lati- 
na, Basil, 1538 ; and it fine copy of the Vulgate, 3 vols.^ folio, 
Paris, 1628, Among the Greek Teatamente are Grieeback's, 

Yalpy'e, the BaBkerville edition, Silencer's and Alford'a, tlie Ut- 
ter the latest. The nioat approved commentators are also here : 
as to name but a few, Ba^nage, Beausohre, Cahoet, Critict 
Sacri — a masBive body of biblical criticism, etc. 

The Greek aud Latiu Fathers art — some thirty of them — 
well represented in early editions and stately foUoB ; '^hiige 
amifuls," as Lamb stylvd Iiik old English favorites; a phnlanx 
of BcboIarBj orators, eaiiits, and philcBoiihers. One of these 
we muat stop to particularize, St ChryBoaiom, Of portions of 
the works of this *' golden mouthed" Father, there are three 
copies ; one of which, a set of his complete works, is the ccIpk 
braled edition of Sir Henry Savilb, who is generally reputed to 
have been the best Greek scholar of his day, and wae Provost 
of Eton, where he published this great work at his own cost. 
Another independent work, bnuod in ruaaia, is in 6 vols., lulio, 
Paris, 1633, from the Library of the Sorbonne, stamped on 
the aides with a Cardiiiarn arms, and is traditionally declared 
to have once belonged to the Cardinal of York, the last of the 
Royal Houflp of Btuart. There are rare and choice copies of 
Lactantius and Tertullian, both AJdincB, A Missal, 1484, in 
capital preservation, is the second oldest book in the Library. 
A solid array of ecclesiaBtical historians of the Anglican and 
Bomau Churches present themselves as a sort of body guard, 
compact and firmn We should especially note of these, one of 
the magnihcent "exchanges" of MoDs,Vattemare, ** Conciiiorum 
omnium generalium et provincialarium Collectio Jiegina," ele- 
phant folio, on large paper of admirable texture and of mar- 
vellouB tyi^^^g^^P^^j i° 38 voh. folio, 1644; comprehending 
from St. Peter, A, D. 34 to a^dee Vaf^ans^ 1314 ; from the 
Council of Ravenna, after the death of Clement V,, to the 
election of John XXI, orXXIL 

In this Department or section are the original quartos and 
foUoB of most of the great Fathers of the Church of England, 
of the I6th and 17th centuries: Andrewes, Cadworth, Chil- 
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Jingwortb, Doduo, Heylin, Hammond, Jt^wel, Latimor, L&?lie, 
Liglitf(*ot, BrmihaU/ Fuller, HaU, Mede, Slimngfloet, WU- 
kjns, and mi>dem reprinte of Taylor, Barrow, South, Sherlocbj 
Horseley, Jortin, Lowth, Paley, otc. The collection of works 
on the Evidences, iuchidi^fl tht' st^?^l^Tlg writera in that depart- 
inent ; Grotiusj Paley^ Butler, Morgan, E. Smith, Ray, Der- 
ham, Jones, Burton, Hagoe, the Boyle Lectured, the Bridge- 
water Treatises, with the scarce Ninth Fragment of Babhogc, 
down to Trench aud Mansel. Among many rare and curious 
tracts, polemical, devotional, and miacellaneoua^ wc should not 
omit to mention^ ^'^ Hay anxf vjorkt fcr Cooper" a reply to 
Biahop Cooper'a admonition, liy Martin Marprclate, (John ap 
llettryj) of Elisabothan notoriety, 1589. Opera Aquinitaiisy 
5 vols., folio, Parmu, a beautiful reprint, Webster on JVilch- 
crafty a Quaker Catechism, Phil. 1773, and PricrUs S. NitrsUj 
an Anuenlan Patriarcb, Vemt, 1623, in 24 longuagea. 

Law, The coilectiou of Lawr hooks fonnerlj in the College 
Library have been — all of them, except, perhaps, a hundred or 
«o, not selected by Prof. Dwighl — to the number of 850^ re- 
moved to tlie Library of the Law School, which has grown into 
a respectable independent collection. We extract from a 
aketch of this portion nf the Library^ drawn up sometime since, 
A paragraph or two descriptive of itH contents before it was 
traDsfeired, Beside the standard treatiseB on the Law of Na- 
tions. GrotiuB, PuffeQdorf, Vattcl, etc., there were the classics 
of tlie Civil Law, Justinian, Wood, Henneciua, Vinnius, Duckj 
Taylor, Domat, (a fine cctpy, the gift of General Laight,) and 
the modem French Treatises of Pothier and Lenninnier ; the 
philoeophical writers on Qoveminent, Bodin, Machiavelli, 
Montesquieu, Fillangieri ; the works of Bentham mentioned 
before as coming irom Dr Bowriog ; the chief popular treat- 
ises of old English Law to Blackstoae and James Kent, thfl 
latter the boast of Columbia College, where one of his Lectures 
was first delivered ; a few rare volumes of the early Year- 
BookB, and some of th<? old English Eeports. 

Among the rare volumes in this section were ; a copy of the 
Laws of the British Plantations in America, collected by Nich- 
olas Trott, LL, V.J Chief Justice of South Carolina, London, 
VOL. ui. 5 
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1721 ; theCharter and acta of Connecticut, New London, 1718 ; 
the Lftws of Virgima, from 16G1— 1712 ; of Williamsburgh, 
1733; the ActBoftheGeoemlAfisemblyof theColonyofN- Y-, 
1691—1743 ; New York, Hugh Gaine, 1764. Cognate with 
the Science of Law, as is '* the very niocleTn" Science of Politi- 
cal Economy, we should include tha writings of the chief au- 
thorities, Scotch, English, French, and Americaii, from Adam 
Smith to Carey ; not forgetting the collection of Italian econ- 
omists in fifty volumeg. 

Science, etc. The Library is furnished, aa a matter of 
coarse, with the complete worka of the great old mastera^ as 
well in Science aa in Literature and Bpeculative Philosophy, 
The masterpiecGfl lyft us by the ancients in Science are inclu- 
ded in the classical portion of ihe Library ; among the mod- 
ems are Ga^sendi^ Descartes, Newton, Boyle, Leibnitz, and 
their great compeers. To give a general idea of the i^ources 
of the collection in the different subdivisions of the Sciences, 
wo may quote a few names : as in Pure MdtheinaticSj besides 
the great names just mentioned, Masoros, Sanderson, Carnot, 
Wolf, Maupertuis, Eezout, BoBSut, Euler, Clairaut, Bourdon, 
Dechalc, Schottius, Logendre^ Lardncr, Babbago, Playfairj 
Button, Airy, Mange, Dupin, Walton, Peacock, Sir William 
Hamilton, (of Dublin,) etc, etc. 

In Astronomy, Galileo, KoplGr,(newed.)Laplace, BoBCovich, 
Lalande, Ballly, Kuygcna, Borda, Flamateed, Dclambre, Lov- 
errier, Ransen, Bessol, Bninnow, Argelander, Encke, Lnbbok, 
Oluffscn, Poutecoulont, Striive, etc., etc. 

In Fhysics, bcflidca the ancient writere, wc may mention 
among othera, English and French, etc., Hutton, Hatiy, Libea, 
Cavallo, Mu&acnbrdeek, Noad, Deaaguliera, Rutherford, Hoop- 
er, Rumford, Nicholson, Muller, Peclet, Prieatly, Lardner, 
and Humboldt. 

In the Descriptive Sciences, of Botany, the works of Chap- 
tal, Darwin, Dclamarck, Decandolle, Evelyn, Smith, LinmBus, 
Grew, Malpighi, Toumefort, these three last being fully and 
finely illustrated ; Torrey, Purech, and Gray. 

Natural Jlietori/, m lis widGhi signification, Buffon, in fine 
copies, quarto and I8mo,; Swaiumerdam^ Martyn, Hill, Pen- 
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□ant, and Pontoppidan, all claljomtelj illuBtratetJ, Bonnet, 
Blamcnback, Cuvier, Agaasiz, and thfi piiblicatione illnetrating 
tte Natural Hietory of tlie State of New York. 

In Ornitholofjy J a gooi edition of WUflon and a fine (sub- 
acriptioa) copy of Audubon. 

In Chemistry^ with ite cognate sciencerf of Mineralogy and 
Gtolcgy, the chief names are Davy, Wataon, Farradajj Black, 
Thomson, Bocrhave, Berzelius, Dumas, Chaptal, Fourcroy, 
The^'ennot, Thenanl, LavoisitTj Rort<^, Bertollet^ 8cbel6, Liebig, 
Bauer, Oahoura, Freeenins, Prof JuUa Fontenelle, Grftham, 
Leng, Klencke, Otto, Orfila, Wagner, Wille, Lyell, Delahecho, 
Ure, D^nn, Cleyeland, Mautt-U, Humbolt. 

In Mechanics^ and the applicatians of mecbanice and math- 
ematics to Architecture, Enyinttrimj, tbu Steam Engine^ etc», 
we have a few of the be^t modem treatises^ as those of Pcrgu- 
Bun, Chambers, Stewart, Crecy, Renwick, Ta^d^oJd, ColbLirii, 
etc. Among the cunoeitiea of Old Scienct, we should not for- 
get A thanasias Kircker un Optice, and Otto Guerieke, with the 
curioua )>latei4. 

liiMediciv€j Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsiia, take their jilace 
with the classicfl. We have little modem, only a small collec- 
tion of a few of the writers of the last and the previous cen- 
tury, of whom Haller and Sydenham are far in advance of the 
rest, and also a quaint antique tome or e<>, of Avicenna and 
Van Helmoiit, with the still quainter worka of Cardan. 

To adopt the cnticisni of one of the ablest men of Science 
now in the College Faculty, and the opinion of one of the 
Tmsteee, himself aiso eminent in the history of Science in this 
country, we are inclined to diabeheve the expediency, und«r the 
plea of freshening" the Library, of accumulating new elemen- 
tary, Bcientitic compilations, origiEaland translated, merely at 
BUch, and not aa among the fine, really excellent new contribu- 
tions to Science. Since moHt of the former pTibltcations are 
essentially perishable in their chaiacter, and soon superseded 
by later works r.f a similar description and very probably au- 
perior, such compilatioDs are merely profitable jobs for the 
publisher and his hack, and neither tend to advance Science nor 
improve the adrauced student. Scientific Journals of the first 
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class and the Traiiaactiona of Learned SocietieB are the only 
reliable Boiiroea for the current History of Science. Tliia brings 
UB to another section of the Library. 

Scientific JouHNAts akd Transactions. The above and 
caaes devoted to theeu form almost an indeponJentj though 
small, Scientific Llbrar^^ including sets of works, not, it is 
tmoj in every instance perfect, but still vciy full and quite 
volurainouB. The Tranaactions of the R^yal Society, Memoirs 
of the Royal Afitronomical, and of the American Philoeophi- 
cal Societiesj the Medical Repository, Repertory of Inventiooe, 
Acta Eruditorumy aro complete, ae also Memoirs tie VAcade- 
Tnie des Inscriptions, first series to ISIS, in 51 vols. Silli^ 
man^s Journal^ the Annalca de Chimie et de la Physique^ and 
the Annalcrrt of Wohlot, Liohig^ and Kopp, are pcrft'ctn Of 
the Scientific Memoirs de L*histiivi there are some fifty vols, ; 
of the Academy of St, Petersburg, ninety-seven ) of that of 
Berlin, thirty ; of tho Italian Academics, sixty-three. The 
Cofnptcs Jiendus and the Astronomischc Narchriclit*:n want a 
few early volumeB, These are the History of the French Acad- 
emy and the Histories of the Royal Sooioty, In eomo in- 
stances it has been found im])06aihle to procure the deficient 
vols, and probably, in other ciises, inexpedient. 

Literary and Critical Jouhsals. In this Department 
we have full seta — original editions — of the Edinburgh, the 
London Quarterly, the Foreign Quarterly, the Retroapcctive, 
the North American, the American Quarterly, and the N. T. 
BevicvFB. Alao Valpy'a Chsa-ical JouTnuf, Transactions of the 
Philological Soc,, Oxford and Cambridge Euays^ Portfolio, 
Literary Worldj Notes aud Queries. Of defunct Magazines, 
imperfect, there are of the Britiflb Museum, 17 vols. ; of the 
Britifih Critic, 52 vols. The above, with the old Monthly Re- 
view in 145 vols., are all we shall mention, thuugli u J^*ige 
might be filled with a list of oil the periodicals on the shelves 
of the Library, of irom two to ten vols, eacli. 

DicTioKARiEB AND Ctclofedias. Of these, connectiiig the 
departments of History and Biography, and the Worlds of 
Literature and Science, there are the works of Bayle, Mozeri, 
ChamberB. Ako D'Herbclot's Biographic Um'versdle, Chal- 
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mer'B and Rose's Bloifr^phical Dictionaries aad the Nowelle 
Hioijraphit ModGrnc — now in process, Dlctionarit Ttcnolo^iC' 
yi*c, Dictionaried^a Sctcnctfi NaturcUrs ; the ^ncyilaj/cdia of 
Diderot ai;d D'Akmbeit, the Bnttauica^ 3rd and 8tli (lajst) 

litioQB, the Metropolitan It, the Edinburgh, and the Ntw 
lerican Cyclopudiaj the CojtversatiOHS — Lexicon and Ereuh 
andOruber'B Oyvlupedia^ the latter still in cuuree of publjcu- 
tion, and of itself nearly filling one small case, 

Greece akd Romk. That portion of the Library devoted 
to the Literature of Greece and Rome — &8 might naliiraUy be 
BUJ)pust^d — in an Institution like Cohimbia Collegej so long re- 
nowned for her classic echolarehip, is particularly rich. The 
best editions have been uniformly selected, always in good and 
often in fine candition. There are choice Aldmes and Elzevii-p, 
with rare impressiuuB from the offices of the Stephens, Foulis, 
Tonson, BaskeryiJle, and other eminent printers : and also 
very many of the TauchnitE, several of the Barbon and Bipont 
editions. There arc duplicate?, triplicates, qnadniplicates, and 
many more-fold reiterations of the wi"itings of classical authors 
of the first claBs, PoetB, Dramatists, Orators, Fhilosophera, 
Historians and CriticSj while even authors of the second and 
third rank are represented in two or three forms. The Edi- 
tions of BunnannSj Bently, Barnes, Brunck, Blonmfield, Cas- 
flubon, Ernesti, Cfesner, ScbrcBder, Wolf, Valcknaer, Weiske, 
and their great compeers, are in the eye of the classical schol- 
ars, on every shelf 

The Claasical DepirtmoTit — including Fhilology^ and the 
critical apparatus of the Student, Antiquities^ and the collat- 
eral aids of this wide province of learning — fills more than two 
and a half alcoves and two cases. The elegant editions of the 
Bibliothcca Classica Lntina — Lemaire's — in 143 vols,, 8vo., 
forms, literally, a claeaicol library by itself. A volume might 
readily be filled with a catalogue raiason^e of this diviaion. 
We will undertake tn mention only afewof ita treasures. There 
are of the classical writers and early Fathers ten princeps edi- 
tions, Appian, Aristophanes, Photius. Plutarch's Morals, Pla- 
to, Philo-Judffiuft, Eusebiue, TheophylactjAtheuagoras, Diodo- 
ma SicuIuB. A Latin translation of Herodotus, folio, 1475, is, 
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we believe, the ijldeet book in the collection. Qainctilian, foUo, 
I543f rarieBimc, — Mo3s Sc Dibdin — Apollomua Rhodius, 3541, 
Dr, llarwgod etvlee it, " rarisahne/' Autograph ol' ^^ Thomas 
Warton," ex dono Ittcordi Dodslcii, JDihlio^oltt Londtnicn" 
aiSf Jan. 19th, 1751. ^schjlue, ed. TuxDehusj dedicated tu 
tho great Chancellor Micbtel L'll^pita] ; it bears the autograph 
of the Duke of Graftou — Juiiias'a Duke — 1780. LucUIub, 
with autograph of H, Driiry, Mairoip, 1811 — the cek-biatod 
head-maater of the school, when Byrou and Peel vrere scholars 
there. Drink's autograph occurs also in Leake'u Topography 
of Atheus, and id the latter'a Tour in Asia Minor. Thucydides, 
foho, 1731, ed. Waeaiae et Dukkeri. ^^ edxtio optima" Dibdin. 
Livy, Buddiman'e ed,, with autograph of Philip Livingston. 
A few of the '* optimtE editiones*' are Draclccnborch's Livy, 
Wyttenbach'fi Plutarch's Morals^ Heyne's Hoi/ierj Schweigh- 
auser's Folybius aud Athenaits. 

We select a few more rarititiB- Vida, Oxon., 1701, Gilbert 
Knowlea. A French tianalation of Cicero de Oratore, par 
VAbhe Cotiuy FariflT 1737, *' boughtat David Garrick's sale, by 
L Tayleure." Epistles of Phalaris, book-mark of T, F, Mid- 
dletoD, the author of thu work on the Grtrk article. Among 
the vols, of ana, miscellaneoua lucubrations and modem Latin 
poetry, one of the most curioua ia the quaint little volume of 
Merlin CoecreiiB, (FolengoJ the father of Macaronic verse. 

The Archaological section^ and that of Classical Typogra- 
phy, Mythology^ and in a word, all that relates to tlio illustra- 
tion of the ancient classics, in the researches and comnienlarieB 
of modem scholars, embraces the great works of Montfancon, 
the noble Thesauri of Grfevius aod Gronovius, Lipsiua, 
Spence, Bryant, Ogle, Dalloway, Orelli, Wincklemann, Clin- 
tOQ, etc. The architectural defiigns of Stewart and Revett, 
Canina's Monuments of Ancimt Home, the illustrated works 
of Hope and Gill, Vyse and Perring, Denon's and Jomard's 
illustrated works of the Pyramida ; the plates of Duloug, Fon- 
tana, Bartoli^ etc. Treatises, on Numismatics^ on Architec- 
ture^ from VitruviuB and Falladio to Chambers aad Ferguson, 
and Stewart ; on Costume, on Typography ; on Anctmt, and 
to some extent on Modem art. In Classical Topography, Cra- 
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mor^ Leake, Mure, Rennell, Deals, Nibby, DodweH, Hobhouse, 
Words wortL. 

In Philology, embracing in a very wid<^ raiige of BignU- 
ScatioD, grammare and lesicone, upwards of seventy of 
eachj ineovcnteeu languages ; spc-culatioiiB on language and 
verbal criticiBm ; liistorles of Literature and Bibliograjfby ; 
the Library- is *' well mouuted." There are Adclung,- Bontly, 
Boa, Budieus — tbo first edition — Buklcorj Donaldson, Dupon- 
ceau, EustatKius, and Wood on Hoincr, in elegant editiona; 
Harris, Hermann, Appel^ Monboddo, Scyfaith, Tookc, Hcyne, 
Macrobius, Mattaire, Poreon, Trapp, Yalpy^ and VosHiue, 

To select a few from the numerous Dictionartts and Oram- 
TnarSf tbe following may serve to give eome idea of tho collec- 
tion : Luicer*e, AndrewV, Liddell and Scott's (Drialor,) Du- 
cauge, beside the earlier i^tions, the latest Parisj with supple- 
mcntary volume by Diefenbach ; Oaleplnce, CasteUIf Hesy- 
chiu0f first edition, MorelU, Zonara, Parkhurat, Robinaon, Pick* 
ering, Scapula, Suidaa, (Custer,) Stephen's — the ed. of 181G, 
and the latest, of 1826, (Hase and Dindeif.) Begide other 
French Dictitjuarits, that of the Academy } and also, MioshleUf 
Grimm, Bichardis, Velaftijuez, the Delu Cruscan Italian, and 
an iinmenfle Freach-Chiat-ee Dictionaiy, 

English Ltxicography has been almoet, if not quite, as well 
locked itfter, as Greek and Latin, and niay be fltudted in ttie 
labors of Junius Skinner, Bailey/ (Scott a,) Johnson, Eichard- 
80U, Halliwell, NareH, Whately, Trench, Latham, Webater^ 
"Wedgewood, Worceeter. Among those who take the lead in the 
flubdivision of Grammars aro, Bopp, Juf, Butman, Zuiuptj 
Valpy, Mattiare, Palsgrave, Mareb, Grimm, Condillac, Diez. 
The Remains of Japhet ia a curious speculation on the affin- 
ity of languages, and may bo fitly paired off with the fantastic 
theory of Olaus Rudbock. 

HiflTOBV, The prominent uauieB in Literary History, are, 
Andres, Baillet, Fahricius, GcrrinuB, Guingnne, Hallam, 
Harlea, Laharpe, Movhof, MuUer, Mure, Gladfltone, SchtEll, 
Tiraboschi, Warton, Dunlop, Schlegel, Barante, Cave, Cham- 
bers, Duyckinck, Fauriol, Ticktior, Allibone, Mensel. Suffi- 
cient bibliographical help is furnished to the Student, by De 
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Bure, Bninet^ Mobb, Dibdin, Lowndea, Edwaitls, Trflbner, 
and Wynne, with cfttalogucfl of the chiff State and College 
Libraries, and thoie of a few great European Scholava and Col- 
lectora ; as Parr, Williams^ PJnelli ; and by such literary ou- 
rioaities ae, Bihliotheca jin^h-Po^tlca, and BibUographicum 
Mepertorium. A giant folio, the catalog^ue of the Library of 
Sion College, ia the curiosity of this Department. 

Ancient Hibtobt, in the writiuga of the original Uistori- 
anSj falls within the province i^f classical literature ; but the 
Library is aUo supplied with the best modern Historiefl of 
Greece and Rome, and apjiroved ver«iona of the standard an- 
thora in this Department. Norhaa Jlforf(*7'» JJiaioTij been neg- 
lected, especially the Hietorioe of our own country, and those 
of England, of France, and of Italy. Of the other European 
States there are valuable histories, ae those of Strada, Pontep- 
pidan, Planta, KnoUee, etc. But the histories of the coun^ 
tries jn^t mentioned arc rcprcpcntod with comparative fullncae : 
particularly, the History of tbo United States — if the limited 
extent of the Library bo coneiderod. 

In EngHeh History^ with its collateral iHuBtratione, beside 
the ordinary standard authorities of Hume, 8. Turner, Lin- 
gard, Hallam, Mackintosh, Macaiday, Mahon, etc., to and in* 
eluding Buckle, there are, in early — eomctimca first — folio ed.^ 
the Saxon Chronide^ Bedc, Matthow Paris, Usher, Buchanan, 
BaciJUj Baker, Fuller, More,' Herbert, Camden, Raleigh, Clar- 
endon, Burnet, Whitlock, Daniels, Hackctt, Oldmixon, Walk- 
er, and Rfipio, with Houh-aken'a line heads : a sprinkling of 
Memoirs of the Stuart and Georgian periods ; a few rare old 
biographies of the 17th century, and some of later date ; El- 
lifi's LctttTB, Granger's Bioi/raphical History, Walpole's and 
other's Epistolary Collections^ Wonlsworth's Ecclesiastical Bi- 
ograpIiT/^ Sarhian Mistiellayiyj Reports of the House of Com- 
mons, some sixteen folio vols,, the Debates in Pailiament, 
Parliamentary Hist*iry, and the AnnualBcgisttr. 

American History, though by no means a speoiality, in- 
cludes origioal folio editions of Smith's Virginia and Cotton 
Mather, Dickenson's Farmer's Letters, Let's Memoirs, lately 
brought into notice by the able monograph of Mr. Moore, An- 
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tiqua AmericaniBy Ba/nice ; some of the early Frencli travel- 
era, RochefoucaiUti, Volney, Micbaurlj ChateaubrifliKl, etc. ; 
some balf doaen of the older State Hietorips ; tlie best politi- 
cal lives of the great Statesmen of the cotntry ; the political 
classics — collected writ ill ge of Waehia^ton, Adams, Jefferfioiij 
Hamilton, Webster, Franklin ; the Ft^dcralisty original edition, 
2 volfl,j ISmo ; Documentary History of the State of New 
York ; American Archives ; State jiapera ; Diplomatic corree- 
pomlonce; Journals of Congress; Ann'UQl Register. 

With Italian Eisttyryy the Library h veil provided, in a 
body of authore, including the works of Bentivoglio^ Botta, 
CoBtanaa, Denina, Giannouc, Guieciardini, Machiftvelli^ Mu- 
ratori, Mani, Pignotti^ Palavicini, Sandi, Hiemondi, Segni, 
Villani, Varchi. 

In French History, Iho collection is not eqOally rich, yet 
there are Duchesne, Comincfl, Froiasart, Monstrelet, DavUa, 
Sully, Voltairej Rollinj Grimm, with the modem school of Sifl- 
mondi, Guizot, Thiers, Thierry^ Mignet, and Michelet ; His- 
torique Annuaire and Memoirs relatiDg to the Revolution and 
to Napoleon, 

A number of valuable works on Geography and Chronology — 
**the eyes of Eistory" — are here, consisting of old Treatises, 
modem Tables and Charts, and a good collection of Vcyages 
and Travels. As particidarly valuable, on Geography, wo may 
note, Biisching, Malte Brun, and chief of all, Rittei''s Asien ; 
of Voyages, etc,, Kackiiiyt, Harris, Shaw, Harleian, Parry, 
Park^ Pococke, Thevenot, Drake, Denon, Laharpe, Pallaa, 
Pinkerlon ; and of later travelers those chiefly in the East and 
in North America. 

LlTEnAruRE, In Ctmtinmial LiUraitiTe, the German por- 
tifm of tie Library, ojclueiYe of a few vtilumea of History^ 
Political Science, Philology^ and Classical Archfeology, is 
chielly confined to elegant literature ; a choice collection of po- 
etry, of fiction, the drama, of lesthetical criticism, etc., select- 
ed by Dr. Tellkampf, the first incumbent of the Chair of Ger- 
man Literatui'e. Italian Literature is as well cared for as His- 
tory, and for a Library of the size of that of Columbia Col- 
ic^, may be called rich. Ther« iB acme Law and Theology ; 
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alflo rare editions of the novdists, Boccaccio, Bandi^Uo, Sa- 
cbetti, etc, ; a eet of Italian Economists in fifty volumes — mon- 
tioned before ; mtecellaneoufi lives of painters ; Iiistoriofl of 
literature, and scientific memoirH. In ]>oetryj there arc choice 
copioa of Dante, 1678; Tae bo, 1721 and 1761 ; Alficri, (Piaa;) 
Bcmbo, lab edition ; Petrarch; Pulci, 1731 , etc. 

Beside the historians, the sciontific memoirs, and the elemen- 
tary scientific treatises, there is little of French LittrtUure ; a 
few old noTolistfl, the groat dramatists, fine quarto editions of 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, Fenclon, Pascal— choice, whatthereie, 
but httlo of it. 

Of Prose Fiction, the first demand of the Circulating, and the 
last of the CoUege Library proper, ualeea the humorous sketches 
of Mr. Irving bo included under that head, there la not, except 
the Waverly Novels, which are regarded as literary illuatra- 
tioDB of History — strictly speaking^ au English novel in the 
Library. The great masters of tho classic school of Enrjlish 
and French fiction, ought to be in the Society Libraries, The 
only approximations to Prose fiction, -which we hove, are Lyl- 
y^s Fuphtusy Ist editiouj smaU 4to,, black letter ; Patrick's 
Fitt/rim — a poor im.itatiou of Dunyan and Gray's standard of 
dullncBft — auJ lliougk by a good Bishop, is hardly worthy of 
the notice of Dunlop^ in his chapter on Spiritual liomance ; 
Barclay's Arr/tnis, 1629 ; Sidney's Arcadia^ a fine copy, 1674j 
John Buncle, *^ the English Rabelais '" Paalmaoaaar'a Dtscrip- 
tioti of the Island of Formosa, 1764, the author of which, 
Jolmflon uaed to say, was almost the only man he ever courted 
for hia company and conversation. 

In Metaphysical and Moral PMJosophy^ in Logic, in Rhet- 
oric, in Esthetiml Philosophy, in Treatises on Education, and 
in the Hintories of Universiitea and of Opiniov, the Library 
poeseases the sterling authors : Greek, Latin, Frcncb and 
English, from Aristotle and Plato, to Cousin and 6ir William 
Hamilton, To note a iew : Taylor's Flato and Proclus, 
and hia Trcatim on Aristotfts Philosophy ; Plotlni Opera^ 
Oxon., 1S35 ] Buhle'a Eistorie de la Philoaophie Moderne, (a 
favorite authority of Hallam ;) a Baakeirille Shaftesbury ; 
Wolf and Brucker, ia original editions ; Roger Bacon, (majus 
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opum ;) Gale's ConH of the Gentiles ; and PhUoBophia ffe«- 
eralis, etc. 

We have rCBGrred English Utrraturo for the lant hea^i, All 
the great old prose writers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries are here, who have written upon Theology, Morals and 
History, some of whom we have mentioned in different places. 
For purely elegant English literary iQiacellaiiies of the laet and 
present centuries, there had been little intorest felt, and the 
authors on the shelves were not always in the best editions. 
Within a few years past, however, much more attention has 
been paid to this portion of the Library ; new matter of the best 
class has been introduced, and newer and better copies procured 
of the best writers. The poetical collection is respectable, and 
there are eonio rarities worthy of mention. Of the Drama 
there is not much : sevcml Shakeepcares, but only one of them 
is note worthy — Chalmer's edition of Stevens' text, with illus- 
trations by Fueelij heads of actors and critics, and with very 
foil notes. Bon Johnson, two copies — one, the folio of 1640. 
There is also a little choice Shatospcrian criticism in the vorks 
of Capell, Grey, Douce, Hazlittj Coleridge, and Mre. Oowdon 
Clarke, Doddsley's Old Plays and Scott's Selection of the 
British Drama, The poetical rarities include Paradise Lost, 
10 books, 1669, small 4t(f.y princtps editio ; Newton's editioUj 
2 Tolfl., 4 to., (not rare ;) folio editions, sometimes the origin- 
slfl, of Cowley, 1669 ^ of the Earl of Sterline ; Kecreations 
with the Muses, 1637 j of 8ir William Davenant, 1673 ; of 
Mrs. Katharine Philhps, *' the matchlees Orinda," 1678; of 
Blackmore'a Priiice Arthur^ 1696 j of S. Daniel's "poetical 
essays," small 4to,, 1599, "the well-languaged Daniel;'" of 
Duhartas, 1593 ; of Mickle, the translator of the Lueciad and 
author of the beautiful ballad of " Cumner Mall" 4to. 

In old Eugliak miscellaneous prose writing, not heretofore 
mentioned, there are Bishop Hall's Epistles^ 1G03, the first 
collection of English letters in print, prior to Howell j Fell- 
thorn's Resolves^ an early folio \ Flerio'a MonCaiff7te ; Ste- 
phen's and Comwallis's Essays ; Osbom and Hale ; Raleigh, 
Milton, and Dryden; noble quarto editions of Bolingbroke, 
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Walpole, Wood'* Atketi^^ Hawkia'a and Barney's Histories of 
Music. 

Of worliH by dBceased officers of the College, we ehnnld enu- 
merate, Ehments of PhiJofifij^hy, Lnn^lonj 1761, by the firet 
Dr Johnson, which Dr. Fraiikliu Honored by a reprint ; Myles 
Coper'a volume of verae, Quou., 1761 ; Biahop Benjamin 
Moore'e Sermons; Dr. Mason's WorJcs ; President Duet's 
Life of Sterling^ Outlines of ConsUtuUonol LaWj and Histor- 
ical ami Literary Addresses; Dr, Qron's Moral Philosophy , 
the second ethical treatise m point of time ever publifihed in 
thia country ; and Kent'e Commeniaries. A much longer Hat 
might be addod of productions by the living officers. 

Some interesting auto-chirographs we have omitted to men- 
tion, HB thttt : of Maroncelli, in a supplement of TeUieo ; of 
Archbishop Whately, in a copy of Copleeton's Remains ; of 
Babbage, in his Work on the Decline of Science ; these were 
presentation copies, Malone'a name, (the Shakespeare editor,) 
occiiTB in a volume of Mandeville's Fable of the Bees ; that of 
Richard Toiinely, and of Loudon, the writer on gardenings in 
a work on Gates. The names of Drs. Hosack, Mitchell, and 
Francis, occaeionally occur in scientific works ; and the auto- 
graph of John Jay, in a copy of Isocratos, presented hy him 
to Mr. Rtokard Harrison. A rare AldinOj a treotiso on Med- 
icine, baa the book-plate of Samuel Parr j the name of Mrs, 
Piozzi, written in a bold, maeculinOj hand, in her eightieth 
year, appears in her work on British Synoiiomy^ a presentation 
copy to Conwayj the handsome young actor, to whom at that 
advanced ago, she addressed some extremely amatory letters. 
The great names of Sabine and Maserea, also, are in gift 
treatises by the astronomer and the mathematician. 

But the greatest curiosity of the kind we have kept for the 
last : it is the signature " Benj, Joneonij," iu a remarkably 
rare book of which no scholar or book, bibliographical or his- 
torical, can thus far give ns any Inkling. It is an heroic Latin 
poem, Gustavidoa, an eulogium in verse, on the Acts and CJtar- 
acter of *'the Lion of the North^" by Clemens We ncesla us, 
printed at Leydeo, 1C31, the year of the battle of Lntzen, in 
which GuBtavua fell. Can this old^ vellmn-bound, curiosity of 
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literature have been owned hj " rare Ben/' or by eome ordin- 
ary Benjamin ? No competent jndge to whom we have shown 
it, donbte the anthenticity of the antograph, as being that of 
the great dramatist. 

Though Bishops Berkely and Sherlock and Archbishop 
'Seeker were coTTespondents of the first Dn Johnson, wehave 
been unable to find their antc^aphe. Very posaibly they were 
among the irreparable losBeB the Library soBtained during the 
War of the Rerolution. 
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Article ^1.— SKEPTIOISM IN A>rERICAN COLLEGES, 



SsEFTiciSH in its TarioUB forms is peculiar to the tbiukliag 
and educated, as auperstition is to tlie ignorant and uncultiva- 
ted. Tlio kindency of tlie buLoan mind tu eiror aj^n^ars tu be 
in direct jiropurtiou to its ability to discover the truthn The 
w;holur ia all aguu lias been exalted above the comm^uolty b; 
an apprt-ciatiou of the truths that ecieJice rcveale } he has at 
the Hame time bceu liuuabU-d hy uusuccesaful grappling with 
great realitieSj Ibat uathiuking minJa receive by intuition. 
Intense pleasure the Student experiences la establishing princi- 
ples, intense miuery algo In vain attempts to fathom what Ilea 
beyond the scope of reason. He walks in a purer, a more 
abundant light than the illiterate peasant ; he gropes too in a 
thicker and heavier gloom. 

The finest intellects of all times have been the most skepti- 
4calj not necessarily unbelieving, but natively investigative 
.and doubting. The ablest champions of the church, as Luther 
■and Baxter, have become grounded in the faith, only after 
Jtmg and painful wanderings ; while others, aa Voltaire and 
Rousseau, have through intellectual pride protracted their hves 
in dreadful error. 

The Student in College, just starting on a course of mental 
.training, is peculiarly hable to tall into doubt, and even into 
ithe grossL^t eiTor, on the subject of religion. The Colleges of 
^G^e^IlanJ" and England have been the nuraery of new-fangled 
creeds 'and systems. They are so to-day — the centers and 
sources of all forms of foreign infidelityn In our own land 
positive infidelity aa such is not now popular or universal, 
either in the seata of learning, or among the masses. There 
was a time, subseijuent to our RevolutiDn^ when the loosest 
free-thinking, which crossed the ocean with Lafayette and his 
valiant baud, threatened to overrun and destroy the newly-horn 
repuhhc. This hcense of opinionj the reaction from centuries 
of moral bondage, attacked at once the inteUectaal stroDgholds 
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of our countiy — the Colleges, The history of Dr Dwight'e 
presidency in Yale, his granil striiggle with ihe demon of French 
infidelity, and hie sublimtr victory, are weU-known. Elevated 
to the cliflir in 17D5, when the primitive faith of the Puritans 
had almost died out in that institutioc, bo that scaieely a 
single comraunicant remained in the church j whon the raidteet 
atheism was openly espoused by nine-tenths of the StudentB, 
80 that the College Officers had not dared to allow any discus- 
sion on the flubject of Inspiration ; coming into power at this 
critical period, he disregarded all precedent, encouraged free 
and manly debate on the authenticity of the Bible by memben 
of the Senior claes, in one of their forcneic dlnpntationa ; but 
taking the precaution to prepare hiiuBelf a careful decision^ he 
clearly dispi-oved the facts they had asBiiined, overthi"ew their 
favorite arguments one by one, till the b^ddest of the leaders 
of error hecume e<iually strong on the side of truth. Soon 
after followed tlioae celebrated sermime on the "Nature and 
Danger of Infidel Philosophy," and the church was saved, for 
youthful America was not wholly deaf to the appeals of en- 
lightened reason. The revival of 1802 followed, and the tide 
was turued forever. Such was the t\%q and decline of the pos- 
itive French infidelity in American Colleges, It has never 
since revived. But there is a modern type of fi-ee thought that 
for the past few years has been steadily increasing in all our 
Institutions of learning. It is not formed after the sensual 
school of French pliiloaophers, for that is too revolting for rc- 
Qed intelligence ; it is not based on the aesuniptionB uf Paine, 
for tliey are too gratuitous to satisfy a rcaflonahle and reason- 
ing mind ; it is not derived from the deism of English histori- 
ans. All these sects have lost, or are fast losing their hold on 
cultivated reason. The skepticism in our Colleges is rather an 
ofiahoot of German rationalism as embodied in the works of 
StmuB, Bauer, and their coadjutors, Not that it is as serious 
in its nature ; far from it. But our literary autocrats have 
moulded their systems nf doctrine from thi* Rationalism of 
Germany, ho modified aa to haniRiiuze with the radical philan- 
threpy of Young America. 
fiuch then is the source of the skepticism now existing in 
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our CoUoglate Institutions. What is its nature and extent ? 
Tho majority of Students aro not its subjects, for tliy title of 
religious feeling is everywhere etrongly set towards the prim- 
itiva faith of our fathers, hut a noble minority are affected by 
it deeply, powerfully. Among those fow wt> find apoBtlce of 
every form of independent thought, afi well o.s bonost doubters 
of Bpecific creeds or doctrioeB. There is the avowod Jufidclj 
opeoly ecouting every system of revealed truth ; there is the 
would-be infidol, striving to convince reason of the falsity of 
tdl popular tenets, striving to lull coDscienco and omotioiij yet 
unable in spite of hlmaeli' ; there i& the dialectician, the 
eophiet of the modcra academy, the disciple, perhaps, of 
Machiavclli, though following at a distance with fear, arguing 
for argument's sake ; now a pantbciet, again a deist ; now ex- 
pounding his creed^ again disclaiming all creeds, inconsistent^ 
captious, and iiTeverent j there is the humanitarian philan* 
thropist, denying CLrist's divinity, yet worshipping tbe Sermon 
on the Mount, plociug Diclveas above Calvin, making PhilaD- 
thropy his faith, his hope, and biii Suviour ; lastly, there is the 
unhappy doubter, unable tu satisfy reuaou, jet feariug to din- 
card the Puritan failh breathed InU* him from iafaucy, 
fltruggling with unwilling doubts, ever inLTcastngj with ne 
apparent prospect of victory. 

This latter class is by far more numerous than all The others 
combineil, Amoug these we find the flower of America's rising 
talent; the men who are to guide our nalion's destiny, and 
mould her character in politics, literatui-ej and morals. 
Usually, it is tbe investigative, indepciideut mind, that is 
compelled to pasa through these painful struggles. Indeed, 
we may safely affirm that no one of a vigorous and inquiring 
intellect, can complete the course of any of our Colleges with- 
out having osperienced to a greater or less degree, some form 
or other of religions distrusts and anxieties. He may bo sen- 
sitive and conceal them, or he may be hypocritical and disavow 
them ; but iu the dark solitude of his own heart, he Is terribly 
conscious of their presence. With aorae, these eeasonfi of un- 
rest are only occasional, but intense in jiroportiou to their non- 
frequeney, poisoning every source of joy and aspiration. 
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Others, through all thoir course, seem afloat on a aca of doubt, 
from wliidi the fog never seems lo lift, sometimeB skirting the 
ghore, ftariug to tempt the awful unknowHj sometime drifting 
in despair into murkiefj more deadeniag gloom. Voices of 
sympathy njay often for a little cheer them, glimpses of li^ht 
may float for a moment across their course, but those voices 

. give no rehef, and those glimpsea of light reveal no haven. 

Oftentimes, the honest doubters are the staunchest pillare of 
the churchy the recognized ideal of Ghristian character, habitual 
attendants on the sacrament, though distrusting its efficacy, 
daily Students of the Scriptures, though they often appear like 
the fables of heathen device. 

What now are the causes of these varied phases of skepti- 
cism among American Students ? The first general cause is 
the natural exjiansion of the youthful mind. It is with the 
intellect of man as with his physical tenement, — the most crit- 
ical period is the season of its greatcBt growth. The four 

I years of College are the formation stages of the whole man- 
hood. Let US trace the progreat* of the young and studious 
mind in the first stages of its growth. An ambitious and con- 
scientioQs Student leaves the boaom of a loved home to strug- 
gle for himself with the youthful Titans of one of our large 
Collegefij — leaves his native Bimplicity, his ingenuous faith, to 
breathe the air of criticism, of reason, and intellectual rivalry. 
He has been educated, we may suppose, to believe without 
question the Puritan doctrines taught him by a mother's inatnic- 
tioQ, a father's example. The grounds for these tenets, the 
logiciil reasons for their truth he has never presumed to inves- 
tigate, much less has he ever canvassoil the objections that Jiro 
offered. Into a new world he is hurried — new to him, at 
least, in its manner of life, Its aspirations — new in its ideal of 
present and eternal lieing. Hitherto he has intuitivelyfollowed 
the guidance of faith, now he must listen to the calls of rea- 
son ; hitherto he has rejoiced in the results of other's investi- 
gations, n<>w his felicity is to oonsist in the personal investi- 
gation of causes. The whole curriculum of the course tends 
to stimulate that one God-given faculty — Reason, to make him 
a thinker, an analyst, an eiaminer of causes or results. 
VOL. III. 5* 
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Now, there are two distinct jiowers obserrable in the expan- 
flion of mind — first, to origioate problems — secondly, to solve 
them. If every oatv cultivated his whole manhuud, harmoni- 
ously with hia uormal mstinctSf both of these separate powere 
would be develoi»ed somewhat contemporaneously ; but uiiJf.^r 
the spur of emulation, the power uf orlgiuatlug qneationtt ex- 
pands out of every projiortion with the ability to solve tL(?m. 

Thus, in the courfiu of two yeare the Bpeculativu Cullt-gian ig 
b^<it by torturing problems in metaphysics, in philosophyj and 
religion. To perform many of these he is utterly unable, for 
frequently the quantities are all unknown. The doubts that, 
at first, often concern the young Student, relate to the utility 
of the College routine, the importance of ajiecial branches, the 
propriety of compulsion in religious observances and the like. 
But these queations he soon settles satisfactorily to liimBelf, at 
least, but thorns spring up atili more thickly in hie spiritual 
pathway. He looks on the world, and 8oes others prosperous 
and apparently happy without rehgion : why, then, can not all 
be ? He sees that many of the brilliant men of College, the 
demi-gode of his class, are devoid of principle, while the 
maintenance of the meetings of prayer is resigned to an hum- 
ble band, who in other things are regarded as stupid and unas- 
piring. These facts make him doubt. Why should Truth 
thus be hid from the wise and prudent, and only revealed unto 
babes ? 

Again, new objections to the authenticity of tScripture are 
presented to him, before unheard of; he discovers apparent 
contradictions ; thinks he findn that science and revelation con- 
flict ; cannot see the reasonablenese of some of the specific 
opinioas of the orthodox faith. Thousands of sneh questions 
occur to him in reading, in conversation, and in his own 
thoughts, and he is unable to determine, perhaps, any of them 
to his entire satisfaction. He grasps at many isolated truths, 
collects many disconnected facte, but lacks the experience and 
compreheufliveness of mind, to connect these by links into a 
continuous whole — in other words, to see the self-consistency 
of all Truth. 

All personal moral advance is obstructed. Every ascent of 
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virtuc'a heights briatlca with terrible douht*, staring upon him 
like the guns of a fortress. He fcelsj and feelB- mth truth 
perhaps^ that the doctrince of the faith that nurtured his 
childhood dayflj do not rest upon reason or investigation, hut 
I were only the traditionarj iuherilance of his lathers. Tho 
^fctem diBcipUoe of collegiate toil sufftira him not to receive 
opinion as demonstration. He muBt now think for himeelf, 
and this peqiietual thiidciag is the cause of his uneaslnefls. 
He longs to believe in the efficacy of tlie prayers his iufant 
lips were taught to breathe^ ttrribly longs for a renewal of his 
former trustful faith ; but that longing onlj creates a etorin in 
big soul, the fiuy of which nothing can huah, no thought, nor 
forge tfulnebi^, nor advice^ nor his own oarneat Btriving. He 19 
now In a inc»st unhappy frame of mind. The couBciouHiieflB of 
hib involuntary skepticism, 

— — " Lies on tini with a welghX. 
Heavy as frwtt, and i\wp aha^Kt as Mtf.'' 

This weight can never he removed until he either becomes a 
oonfirraed free-thinker, or retumB to the belief from which he 
: has wandered. 

Such IB an imperfect sketch of the progresa of the espaud- 
jpg mind, from humble trust to uncertainty, Tbough all 
skeptical minds are not alike affected, either in kind or degree, 
yet many, we think, will see in this description a tranBcript of 
their own experience. 

Pride of intellect is also one prominent cause of free- 
thinking among tStudentH. This is common to human nature 
everywhere, hut pecuhar to the tyro in hie first struggle up the 
gentler elevations of knowledge. As hia viaion afterwardfl 
■enlargeB, and he catcheH glimpBes of the lofty peaks stretching 
-op through the cloud-land to the very throne of the Eternal, 
he begiufl to feel his impotence, and would cry with solemn 
awe, in Tennyson's language, 

" A.nd whtit un 1 7 
An infant crying in the night? 
An infant crying for the lightT 
Aod withno l&agiiage butaciy?" 
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The Student in College in just beginning to open his eves to 
tho trutbs of nature ; just beginning to Icam ; therefore Le has 
more conceit of knowledge than he ever will have again. 
Though at any future Btagc of hie career he will know mure 
than now, yet he will ncTcr be as wise in hie own estimation, 
Uaay noble men are pixjtid to be called dialecticians on the 
subject of religion. As they ajjpear in ordinary conversntionj 
they 'uiny he cla»*weil under two divipiona — Rationftlifits and 
TransueodemdisiH. The one apjieal to Reaaon alone, aa the 
arbiter of the truth ef luepimtion^ the otlier exalt intuition 
above all forms aud creeds, Uauallj, the apostlcB of these 
prineij^Iea have no well-defined sjBtem of ethicsj either in the 
heartj or on the tongue. 

They love to argue, for arguinent'a sake ; to be ou one side 
and all aides, for mere love of tlebattj us Addison wont from 
one coffee house to another, under the various guises of Whig 
or Tory, Liberal or Monarchist, to acquire controveraial skill. 
These men ate always found on the opposite side, ready to 
eepouBe any cause ; and thiB they can easily do, for their plat- 
forms are so broad and undefined as to allow of extensive 
skirmishing without danger to the combatants. They take 
great pride in propounding qufstions incapable of solution, in 
wtonifihing the unwary by startling objections, and by 
brilliiiiicy at repartee. But professing as they do, great origin- 
ality, they are really the least original of all^ for their sugges- 
tions are gleaned from the TVTitings of Straus, or Bauer, or 
Machiavelli, or some Bjstem-founder of our own tongue ; 
profes&ing great sincerity, few are less flincere, for they rarely 
advocate consecutively the same sentiments, and by long habit 
of deceiving others, they thcmBelves become morally blinded 
also ; profe&Bing love for a benevolent life, they are often 
selfish and unaciupulous ; professing a lofty faith, their lives 
practically ignore all faith, for with the subtle edge of reason 
they woiUd ciit away the veil that conceals Keligion's peculiar 
mysteries, and would peer irreverently into the "dim unknown,^' 
" which eye hath not Been, nor ear heard." 

There is great danger that a Student of a brilliant and self- 
confident mind may fall into this fatal habit. We call it 
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taiulj for bv persistence in it, reason and conBcienee alike be- 
come blunted ; one cannot flee thi3 trutli even though ho 
honestly strives, and the familiar proverb, "the tongue ie 
father of the heart/' applies with terrible ibree. 

But there ai-e specific, local cauaeSj of the skeptical tendeu- 
cicB of Students. The first is, tbe cold intellectuality that 
characterizes all the sacred obacrvonces of College. This 
aj>peara in tbo ministrations of the Sabbath. The mooted 
question of compulaion, we do not presume to argue here. 

One thing, at leaet, id certain, that there Is a. growing ten- 
dency in American Colleges, to reduce the number of obligatory 
religious eiercisea. The gradual changea in time- sanctioned 
usages in this respect, — as seen in the recent abolition of 
evening prayers at Yale, and Harvard, — give ns strong, though 
Eot positive reasons for predicting the final abolition of all 
laws requiring attendance on the services of the Sabbath. 
Before this change can be wrought, however, there must be a 
preparatory advance in College ecntimcnt» All Teachers and 
Stadeots are awxii-o that under the present system, the sabbath 
exercises in College Chapel are too often utterly hollow and 
epintlesa — merely lifeless parte of tlie academical machinery. 
The very idea that one is forced to be there, almost necessarily 
freezes out all religious enthusiasm. Again, no pulpits are ao 
difficult CO fill, and yet su important, as those connected with 
scats of learning. There is an icy intellectuality in such 
placcSj that is no vhere more apparent than in the Chapel 
avails. It chills the Students, the Faculty, and the preacher 
himself. If his serniouH have any thing positive about them, 
thcj will be made the targets of indiscrimiiiate criticism. He 
discourses practicaUy, he is called uudigmfied ; phUosophical, 
he is called abstruse ; boldly, he is calleil radical ; cttutiuualj, 
he i a called conservative. Every ecdeavar is termed an atortioD, 
every excellence, by some at least, is regarded as a fault, 

During seasijus of great awakening, such !IH visited Yule in 
1820, 1827, 1831, and 1858, this congealed formalism ia melted 
for a time, but only for a time, and the cold, analytic spirit 
again returns, blighting like the itoats of winter, all the ver- 
dure that may have sprung to life beneath a revival sun. 
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Is it strange that the gUeptical luind^ ^eing these things, is 
led to doubt the reality of the faith that the churches profeflB? 
Vital piety cannot bloBsom ia a purely intellectual atmoHphere ; 
it will be nipped in the bud^ and the tbomB of doubt and un- 
belief will sprout forth in its place. To gain a firm belief in 
the truths of religion^ and to realize its joys, the whole man 
mufit he exercised } not reason alone, but emotion and faitb as 
welb Proyidence aeeme to have made it a ]iart of our moral 
discipline in this world, that the realities of His word can 
never he made clear to ue, until we bring into play all the nor- 
mal instincts oi the mind aad hcjirt. Reason will ci^ntiniially 
lead us aetray, however acute it may ho, if there is neither 
conscience or faith to assist it. PhiloBopbizing Gcnnany attests 
this ; her infidelic universities and her literature j bo also the 
individual experience of many gifted tMnkera of every age. 

Again, this cold intellectuality destroys the life of the social 
religioufl meetings of the Students. The general sentiment of 
College is to idoliac mere literary culture, to the e^fclusion of 
the thousand virtues an<l graces that are still more essential to 
the perfection of character. This ought not so to be. Faculties 
know this, and Students, many of thenij feel it intcoselyf but 
in every possible way do both Faculties and Btudenls alimulat© 
this morbid ambition by honorB, prixes, and indeed by ihe en- 
tire curriculum of ihe College life. Like poison in the body, it 
baa worked its course through the ai'teriea cf oui' collegiate 
systenij eating, eaus tie-like^ into the very marrow of the soul, 
and drying up the sources ef spiritual joy. The ablest men of 
all classes, men who represent the College taste, are jieculiaily 
liable to become slaves to this literary ambition. CoaBequenlly 
reputation becomes every thing, character little in comparison. 
Men inwardly respect character — they can not do otherwise — 
but they uneoiiHciously regard it ae the heritage of thos(^ who 
have no marked intellectual capft])ilitieg or aspirationa. Tbere- 
forCj many who regularly attend rbo social meetinga of the 
class in the first year of the course, fall a^cv^ay after they have 
secured a fame in College for literary ability. One reason of 
thia is, that exclusive attention to mental culture chills all 
religioufl fervor ; and again, they dare not risk their reputation 
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hy ac t^npore remarka, appropriate for a meeting of prayer. 
Hence the conduct of those excrcisca is too often resigned to 
the dull and inefficient, and the improseion often prevails that 
fltupidity can atteiid to these matters^ as being itfl peculiar 
tuissioOf while brilliaricy hats higher and more intellectual aims, 
Some are manfully consistent aod re^^ar ; men too of gifted 
mioda and chastened amhitiou^ but they are exceptions ; 
brighter because 80 rare, and because they labor with »o litUe 
sympathy. 

Is it strange, we ask again, that those who are naturally 
fifeeptical^ or inclined to carj>, should doubt all the more, seeicg 
thiH conilict between behef aud practice P Is it strange that 
many, who on entering their course uf study are strong in 
their faith, and fired with zeul ''in everygood word and work/' 
. gradually become I<joBe lu their theories and their lives, by 
long breathing such vitiated literary atmosphere ? These facts 
here stated, are oft«n felt and remarked ujion by the Insti'uctors 
and by the Students, but no specific remedy can bo proposed, 
for they appear to be the result of the far-reaching emulation 
of our age and nation. 

The last cause of modem ebepticism we shall mention, is 
the iofiuence of our popular rationalistic literatnre, aa repre- 
sented in the writings of Carlyle, Emerson, Parker, and their 
myriad imitators^ We call this stamp of literature rationalistic, 
because these men, though classed perhaps under different 
schools, yet agree in exalting reason^ as the sole guide to reh- 
gious truth, unaaaisted by the moral nature. As might be ex- 
pected, they often fall into the grossest error. The influence 
of Carlyle is probably oa the whole beneficial He certainly 
stands as one of the most original minds of our q/^b. A noble 
mission has been assigned him — the exposure of skam in be- 
lief and practice, the demolition of hollow forms and eemhlan- 
ces, in a word to make man sincere ; and for this he haa 
striven as no writer ever before strove, cautiously, yet boldly 
entering the lists, battling with Titanic strength in English 
Reviews, slmggUng with foes who sneered at his uncouth 
weapons, yet diecomfiting them till they gladly purloined the 
armor they once deapiBed. This Carlyle haa done, and there- 
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fore men admire liim, and etrivo to iniitftte. But, as is the 
case with imilatore always, unable to asBume Ma excellenciesj 
they copy his faults. And of all authorsj Carlyle is the moat 
faulty — preeminent in his weoknessj as he is in his strength. 
His mysticism aad inconjp'uities are Incompatible with taste or 
principle. The keenest minds have failed tu disc<:jver his 
persoaal Bentim^niB un tho subject of religion. His writings 
do nut reveal. Here then is the danger of hia influence. The 
great latitude of interpretation that may be given to Ms 
assertions, is the source t>f much evil ; especially to young and 
expanding tniods. Those that like him at all, like him intensely, 
and unconsciously receive fiugge^tions from hie writings, that 
Carlyle never designed to offer- His works all have In them 
very mnch that Is really good, with much too that bears the 
appearance of evil. Probably this evil is more apparent than 
real, but its influence is far worse than if it were clearly defined. 
He ifl ever misinterpreted^ for while he seeks only to do away 
with shame and hypocrisy, hie over zealous disciples would 
destroy the truth also. That he holds religion in supreme res- 
pect, is evident from the whole tenor of his writings, and, in 
his Hero- Worship heexpresslyatates that a "man's religion is 
the chief fact with regard to him/' But his mind is not 
logical, or consistent with itself, and many Students fascinated 
by hia originality and beauty, are led into doubt, and Bome- 
timoB into positive disbelief, *'Read Hero-Worship" said a 
venerable College Professor to his Senior class, "but read it 
with caution." The advice may be extended tg all bodies of 
Students. 

The American free-thinking authors are quite popular in 
College, as in all literary circles. Comprising, as they do, some 
of the brightest geniuses of our continent, refined by the purest 
culture, and basing their assumptions on the gratefal ideas 
of philanthropy, their writings have a power over susceptible 
minds, that fascinates and inspires. These men get the credit 
of great originality, though their Bontiraenta are mostly bor- 
rowed from German speculatiste, bo mystified and softened as 
to appear plausible to the youthful querist. They are nearly 
all deBtructionists, uprooting creeds, dogmas, principles, and 
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usages, without separating the wheat from the tares, or nuhsti- 
tuting purer or truer ideas for those they strive to overtlirow. 
Obserre this confesaion of Emerson: **I unsettle all thiaga. 
No facts are tome sacred ; none profane j 1 simply experimeot, 
an endleAs fleeter, with no past at my back." We need not 
wonder that the disciplea of this achool are set loose from the 
anchomge of hereditary faith, to toss on a restless sea of spir- 
itual doubt. 

These, then, are the four chief causes of the present increasing 
skepticism in our Oolleges. As before remarked, there isnow little 
positive infidelity, but the unrest and doubt we have described 
have been on the increase for the jiast few years, and are so to- 
day. Let OS not be understood as implyiag that all College 
free-thinkers or qtiestionerH become confirmed in error. Far oth- 
erwise. Very many of them emerge from darkness to light, 
even during their course. From uader tbe»e billows of distress, 
the believer comes forth cleansed as by a new baptiatn. In 
this anxious battling between truth and error, every weapon of 
unbelief will be hurled upon him ; he learns bis weakness and 
his strength^ and thoroughly maih himself to resist any attack 
that may hereafter be ofiered. No unexpected argument will 
ever again ehake his faith, for he has, once for all, met and van- ■ 
<)nished them. These men make the etaunchest champions of 
Truth, for they know the reason of the faith that is in them. 

But it must be confesBed that acme are never released from 
the deapotiam of uubelief. It galls them, unwilling sTibjecta 
perhaps, aU their lives long. Perhaps they keep deadly secret, 
as many do, all their anxious thoughts, feariug the derision of 
the unsympathetic, or hoping for speedy release. But the cup 
will not thus pass from them With nc outward vent, the soul 
preya upon itself, eating out its nobler emotions and aepirationa, 
till oaly the hollow tenement remains. Or, perhapa, they 
proudly advocate peculiar views in private discuesion, to grat- 
ify intellectual vanity, till their moral vision becomes deadened 
and all hope of usefulness forever blighted. A number of years 
ago, there graduated at Tale College a young man of keen and 
brilliant mind, who displayed in his course a great love for this 
kind of disputation. Falling in with the worka of Machia- 
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velLi, he itnkil>^cl th^ir epirit, sueceed^il in making hrniself a di- 
alectician, able to confound men on tlie subject, of religion, or, 
indeiedj on any question whatever. His wonderful powen*, that 
argued great future fame^ were ruinal in the jiroceaa, and he 
died, not long since, in an aluiB^house, a uiiaerahte, dniuken 
wreck of genius, havijig dragged out a driveling eiistence, a 
curse to humanity and to hJmeelf. This is an extreme case, 
showing the dreadful effect of the indulgence of the passion for 
dialectical skill on so smous a Bubject as religion. 

Are there any remedies for this prevalent spirit of doubt and 
uuhclief P Can the Faculties do anything ? It is sometimes 
suggested, that a careful attention to the £Ividences of Chris- 
tianity, in the early part of the course, would help to fortify 
tbo Btudent^s best arguments, and to establish their faith. But, 
probably, only a superficial glance could be given to the sub- 
j^t J a little knowledge in this cose would prove a very dau- 
gf rfms thing. There should be & more familiar intercoure be- 
tween Faculties and Students, With the exception of soma 
email Colleges, there ie an icy reserve esistiug between pupila 
and inelructois in nearly all our educational infititutione, as if 
tbcir interests were antagonistic, To break this ice devolves 
.upon thoAo who have the precedence of age, authority and cx- 
foricnoe. In very largo CollcgcA, there are many difficulties in 
the way, but, to & certain degree at least, there should be nioro 
Uitvrooursc of a purely social charactorj even at the socrlficp of 
the intellectual standards. » 

It is the common imprceeion among many Students, that the 
l^roft^wora are stiff and unfamiliar, whereas acquaintance might 
thow them, that they are noble, generous men. But how to 
»t acf^u&inted, so as to feel free to ask advice on any aubject, 
w A <iui^tion that a large body of the Students in our larger 
V^.^ll^'gtitt *re unable to answer. Mere assistance in the recita- 
lioQ*nKim is nothing, in comparison with the moral guidance 
l^gl uiay be afforded to a young mind in its formative period. 
Iftyiy (>f the ProfesBors have themselves passed through the 

ttfdt^ of skepticism, and their advice would be very edeo- 
There are to-day, Llirough all our larger aeats of leam- 

qMuy heroic men, gropmg in doubt and unbelief, whom 
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one word fri>m the lipB of kind eapcriencc might make liappy 
forever, yet, for want of that one word, growing wx^aker and 
weaker hj their friutleuB confiictB, Profesaors, aBwell as piiplle, 
feel tbid cold reserve, for it ia mnlual. Cannot some meaeurefi 
be devised to remove it ? 

What can the Students themselvea do f We can do much 
every way. All who are subjects of anyfonn of diequietiide 
herein described^ can da much to gain relitf, by improTing op- 
portunities for advice from those who have traveled the t^ame 
thorny paths, by enga^ng in wurka of active benevolence, "by 
ceasing to make a god of intellectual culture, and by exalting 
character a» the ideal of our aBpirationa, and mure than all, by 
the resolute performance of every known duty. And let ua be 
assured that intellectj uaaesisted by the whole moral being, 
cannot arrive at the truth on the sublime quefttions of man's 
exifitence and duty. Eeaeon js not our highest faculty. Faith 
is the crowTiiug dome of character, gi™g it strength and per- 
fectneBs> *' I cannot satisfy my intellect," said a dying skep- 
!ic, a few years after his graduation^ " I cannot satisfy my in- 
tellect of the tnith of inspiration/' No, we cannot satisfy 
unaided intellect, of the existence of the material world even, 
if we throw aside our intuitions. Beject your normal impul- 
ses, and reason can make it qnite clear, that matter does not 
exist. 

Honest doubting ia not to be discouraged ; neither ia posi- 
tive disbelief of many specific doctrines. All cannot beheve 
alike, for every man's settled faith will be a tracscnpt of his 
character, to a greater or less extent- Let no one be troubled 
because he cannot see the consistency of some minor tenets. 
But, let us give up all dialecticism, for it deadens alike mind 
and heart ; all trifling, for the subject ia too serious ; all iatel- 
tual pride, for it will not receive the truth ; and while disa- 
greeing on many less important points, let us, with the spirit 
of children, hold fast to those eternal verities, that have sailed 
dorfn to us through the long voyageof time, unaltered and un- 
impaired. Iq a word, let us heed the voice of Duty, and 
have the assurance that we shall know of the doctrine, wheth- 
er it be of God or of mim. 
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Articlb VII^OBSEKVATIONS ON GREENLAND. No. II. 

Thk cold of this frofity winter's morning baa awakened 
thoughtB of Groenlaiid now baried in snow, and buffeted by 
ke^i winds. Over all p&rtfi of that l&nd^ ni>rth of the Arctic 
Circle, over the ice encased sbips of whaler and explorer, over 
Damsh Factory, Moravian Mission KoUHe^ und Eflqiiimaux Igl^p 
night reigne unceasingly. To the eoutb, where we found no dif- 
ficulty in reading at midnight by the reflected twilight rsyB, the 
sunj rolling for an hour or two each day along the southern hori- 
zon, and eeldoni sending a beam between the mountainB to visit 
some chance cluster of huts, scarcely gives the necessary light 
to a noon-day reader. 

Those thoughts naturally recall those which passed through 
my mind one day last sumuicr Aa I stood on the coast of 
Qrocnland and felt the frosty air of a July evening, and saw 
the icc-pock frowning so grimly on all intercourse with other 
lands, without the bidding of will, called forth by no recog- 
nized process of reasoning, gratitude fi.lli.'d mr heart. 1 had 
always believtd that there was reason to be grateful for the 
climate of our own country. Now I had something more than 
a cold belief, in the reasonableness of gratitude. What land 
can be superior to one which Leightens the effect of eummer's 
lujturiance, by the recollection of winter's tempest ; which en- 
joys at one season, long, hot days and the expanding influence of 
out-d^>or life, and at another, short, cold ones, with the enriching 
power of social aud intellectual [iluuHureB ; now offers the best 
fruits^ vegetables, and giains, and now increases our apprecia- 
tion of them^ by withhelding her gifts P If there are any 
portions of the world which enjoy the advantages uf all climates 
and heighten these by contrast, they are to be found in the 
temperate 3 ones. 

I ho|>e, therefore, that a few desultory observatioua uu the 
land of ''icy moimtoins" will not seem to the readers of the 
Ukiversiti Quarterly out of place, but will heighten their 
enjoyment of our own comfortable winter. 
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No little attention hae bten bestowed on the laws which 
g;ovem the cougdation of water, detenu ine the peculiar form 
which it shall take on hecoming a eolid, ami ite power in 
freezing as well as when frozen, Arctic explurera have em- 
ployed the leisure of their long winter nights in drawing figures 
of more than a hundred foims of snow cryatalfl, and have 
shown tliat the aame general plan underlies all these beautiful 
figures. What can compare in mere beauty, with those flat 
crystals, reseinbling pearly profiles of dark fir-treeflj which form 
feathery tofts over snow, ice and rocbs, during a frosty night, 
Greenland afibrde a fine field for the study of all auch beautilul 
aod coriouB forms. Large portions of the ocean, along the 
southern coast, remain open during the winter, so that some 
parts are more accessible then than at any other time. From 
this water arisea a vapor, known by the expressive najne of 
"frost smoke," Wherever this comes in contact with the un- 
protected skin, it burns like a red-hot iron, and the most disaB- 
troue results sometimes follow exposure to it- Although so 
antagonistic to organic life, it lovingly weaves gannenls of in- 
credible beauty and warmth J loftds them with jewels and adorns 
inorganic nature in more dazzling — I almost venture to say in 
richer — array than that with which the tropics cover it. ^ 

The efficiency of water in rending apart rockft by freezing in 
their cracke and crevices^ is well exhibited in Greenland, both 
because the cold ie so intense and because there is so little pro- 
tecting soih The greatest exhibitions of the power of frozen 
wat«r are produced by glaciers, by icebergs their offaprlcg, and 
by tloes or field ice. 

Glaciera have been a prominent agent in modifying the ahapc 
of tlie surface of our planet. They abound in the country un- 
der consideration. Here and there they abut on the sea. 
Some of them are very large, as for example the great Glacier 
of Humboldt. The mauDer and results of their motion afi'ord 
interesting aubjecta of inquiry, and have aecurcd the attention 
tjf eomo powerful minds. Were it not for the hardship and 
danger to be incurr<d in viaitiuf; them, the glacieiB of Green- 
land would have been studied to a greater extent. They affonl 
cpx>ortunitieB of seeing agencies at work on a more extensive 
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scale than anywhere else, which ftgl.'uci^^s in other conditjoue of 
the globe, had a great effect un countries noir embraced in the 
warmer zones. The rock^ skeleton of Greenland is conetantly 
changing under their action. The rubbish which thej produce 
ie heaped lute hills and moraines. A large part of this work 
is fiik^ntly taking place, under cover of snow and ice^ Yet, 
along the coast many boulder-strewu tracts and many hills of 
debris mark the action of glaciers or of flouting ice. In the 
United States, ah wi^ll as in many other countries, there is evi- 
dence that the uioun tain- tops have been ground down, in pa^t 
ages, when the waves stood above them, by icebergs- Here 
and there the marks of their action remain ill rounded angles, 
furrowed faces and surfaces Btrewn with importtd rocks. 
These indications are frequently so plain as to enable us to 
trace the course of cnrnmta and eddies in the ocean of thoae 
days. An indiaputable fact explains how this took place. The 
relative level of the ocean and land is continually changing. 
The Burface of the earth is not motionless, as we are so apt to 
suppose. Here the land is sinking ; there, it is rising. In the 
former case, the ocean appears to rise \ in the latter, it appears 
to fall. GreenlaTid is settling into the sea. It is said that the 
Esquimaux are aware of tluBj and therefore build their huta 
well away from the water. We found numeroiie deserted hab- 
itations, of no ancient date either, which ''Old Ocean*' had 
partly devoured, or of which he was preparing to make a meal. 
It was plain tliat the rise of ihe sea had driven their occu- 
pants away. 

On an island not far from New Hernhut, at an elevation of 
three hundred feet° above the ocean, there ia a steep bank. It 
slopes away from a rocky precipice which extends from shore to 
shore. At its foot is a rich marsh, five or six rods wide. On 
the other side of it is rough land. In appearance, thnusandB 
of years ago, the island was split in two, so completely as to 
allow the two parts to assume different elevati*>ns. Time has 
filled the chasm and coated all with soil and thickly matted 
verdure. At either extremity, the paralltd ridges extend into 
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the ocean, fonniDg the sides of deep bajs. Above the bank 
Spokea oi", is a email plateau, embedded in boiildere of erery 
size, but averaging three or four feetin diameter. The earth 
has slid away Ixom the bank m one place, cxpoeing a bed of 
shells, a large jiart of whkh are fiuely comminute J. Larger 
pi<?ee3 are rather abuudant, aud (xrcaBitniallj a whole valve ap- 
pears. The shellfi and fragments are all nearly as bright gf 
color as if dtpuaited yesttrday. The accuniulati^m is large, 
if I may judge by the depth to which I eunk wa I slid dovm it- 
So far as [ examined, the aliella were the eommon muscle and 
pecten, which Btill iuhabit this coast. 1 think I have given 
the facta correctly, and hop<j I znay be allowed to state what 
sems a simple explanation. 

The deposit was formed when the ground which it covers 
was an ocean bed. There are varioiie ways in whJch the shells 
may have been collected. The following Beemsa plausible one. 
By the sinking of the coast an opportunity was given to the 
ice to grind oif the densely packed shells of submerged muscle 
beds, and push the detritus over the edge of some precipitous 
rock. The bank being formed, at a distaat period it rose into 
the air and, after the lapse of agee, it gained such a height 
that, although Greenland has long been known to be thinking, 
thlfl shell bank is atill more than three hundred feet above the 
ocean. The proportions in which the two species of sheila are 
mixed is consistent witb such a method of formation. As 
muscle beds are only iormed at the water'a edge, the collection 
of a mass of fragments by the action of ice would be iiapossi- 
ble without a preceding depression. That they exist at such a 
height, proven their eluvation. Thus, if I am right in my con- 
clusions, these broken shells demonstrate one entire oscillation 
of Greenland previous to the preHent movement. Huch alter- 
nate elevation and depression may be regarded as the last vi- 
brations of the crust of the earth, before it thickens into a state 
of actual quietn There are some evidences that these motions 
have, within historic times, been much more rapid and exten- 
sive than now. Under euch protection as this sheU-lxid had, 
and in such a cold climate, it is not strange that the fragments 
have preserved then- brilliancy of color, for Buch a long period. 
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Our knowledge of the geology of Ore-ealaud is confined to 
wliat haa been learned of the western coast. Thh, su far as it 
18 known, is an latereatin^ region. The southern portione are 
not very rich la foseillferouH rocks. At those places where we 
touched, the geological canditions did not promipe any traces 
of ancient organic life. The only foBfiila we obtained were given 
to us, and came fi-om a distance. They coasiHted of one or two 
icthyolitefl. The rocks were primitive. They offer to the min- 
eralogist many beautiful varieties of quartz, feldspar, mica, 
augite, and their compounds. The garnets of Greenland are 
vataable. A cent will procure from an Esquimanx boy a 
handful of fine ones as large as walnuts. Veins of a few of 
the metallic ores and traces of others are found. Rumors of 
the discovery of gold and silver have often led Europeans to 
theae inhospitable ahorea. It was difficult to convince some of 
our party that iho golden sands in the bed of a mountain 
stream were only grains of yellow mica. I have never heard 
of anything to encourage the search for valuable metals in this 
countiy. 

Cryolite is a mineral of much importance. It occurs in con- 
siderable quantities in Greenland, tliongh but sparingly any- 
where else. Chemists call it fluoride of sodium and aiumiuum. 
They find it almost indispensable on account of one of its com- 
ponents — aluminum, which is used for the manufacture of cru- 
cibles. The olhci' elements arealso of value. Though vannng 
in color, that which we obtained is similar in general appear- 
ance to massive quartz, but is much softer and has a different 
fracture and lustre. Erom its striking resemblance to ice, it 
was named cryolite — ice-stone. We met four or five good sized 
Danish veasek waiting for the pack to remove its embargo on 
Lichtenfels. At that port it was intended to obtain cargoes 
of this mineral. 

This country affords the best opportunities for the study of 
the stratification cf mica-slate and gneiss. Indeed, there 
cannot be more interesting spots in the world, for the mineral- 
ogist, and, even for the geologist who feels no particular inter- 
eat in paleontology, than Sukkertoppen, Godthaab and New 
Heiuhut. It is not impossible that the metallui^tst will, 
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eventually, find Oroonland rict in ores. A oollcction contain- 
ing ample specimenB of all tlio nunorala of this country would 
1)0 moBt beautiful o^ woll ae of groat sciontific value- 
Let U3 now turn to tlio vegetablo kingdom. No foreste meet 
our gaze. No cultivated fields recall New England, Yet wc 
do behold rerdurc. A rScli grcca covura the vallics and hill- 
eidee^ and raises ite beBeecMng arma up towardB the barrel 
mountain tope. It is all the more green for the rocks above. 
It ia all the more beautiful for the Bnow drifts. Lot not the 
man who would see verdureless wastes seek for them in Green- 
land. Every known spot of moderately sLelterod ground, in 
the frigid zone, has its humble plants. If there is a North 
polar sea, its shores also will be found to teem with plant life. 
Let the seeker after realms given up to sterility go to the trop- 
ics. There he will find the extremes meet — the Sahara and 
the Valley of the Amazon, In sunmier, even the arctic snow 
and ice is covered with microHCi>pic plants. That ainiple vege- 
table called red-flnow colors many a square mile t>f otherwiee 
fitaiuless white. 

Southern Greenland, lying in the North temf>erate zone, has 
a flora hardly inferior to that of Labr^flur Jn extent, though 
it« plaute are iuferior in size. It fxjutaius rich valleys, to which 
the Missiouariea resort to pu^l flre-wuud. We did uot visit any 
of the foresUclad districts. Tlie heaviest timber-land we eaw 
stretched along the banku of a small brook. It consisted en- 
tirely of willowH, tie tulleet of which^ when felled, measured 
216 lines in height. They grew in a sheltered place and there- 
fore vt-ntured to take erect postures. As a general rule, the 
woody plants of Greenland cling closely to the ground and, if 
poesiblej attach themselveB to it by their branches. The 
diameter of the trees just mentioned, was not so great as that 
of a few birches and willows wLich we found growing on a 
bluff, at the head of a lake mentioned in a preceding Article. 
The place was windy and they did nf)t presume to break away 
from the general custom of depending on the ground for BUp- 
port. We sacrificed several of them. By the aid of out 
povket knives we each obtained specimens of what we denom- 
jDttted " Greenland isaw-logs-" I wiah to do them all the jus- 
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tice I can, bo I nill call ihoxn half an inch in diameterH Still 
I am very certam that any dry gooUe dealer, who sells tape hy 
a yard niGa.Buring aeveoty-tvo auoh half inches in length, will 
Boon be a wealthy man. Angelica, grass, and many such 
plants as die down to the ground on the approach of winter, 
frequently exceed two feet in height. 

It ift impoBsible to raise any but the hardier Tegetablea, in a 
country where froat uaually occurs during every month in the 
year, 1 noticed beets, turnips, lettuce, radislies and cabhoge, 
in the gardens of the Missionaries. Barley is the only grain 
that thrives j yet it does not have time to come to maturity. 
A few species of esculent herricfl ripen in September, if the 
snow dot« not previously cover them. Borne of them are bo 
bitter, that we should esteem it a hardship to be forced to eat 
them. 

The most obvious peculiarity of Northern vegetation is, that 
it embraces '* multum in parvo." The planta are all as^mulng 
little miuiaturea of larger ones. Perhajta another jieculiarity 
18 found in the comparatively large size of their bloss^iuB. 
There are no dead leaves of trees, and few large patches of 
rank graaa. The different plants present their beautiful 
flowera, not in excluaive patcheB, but in beautiful confuaion. 
After all, it ib difficult to say what it ia that makes the vegeta- 
tion of Greenland appear bo novel. P]"obably this novelty ie 
due more largely than we usually admit, to the mere newness 
of the species presented to ue. 

Marine plants are very luxuriant and of very rapid growth 
in the seas around Greenland. Near the coast there are many 
BmaU "Saragossa Seas." It is well-known that the rankeat 
seaweeds are to be found in the extreme northern and Bouthem 
Beafl. The time in which the bottom of our vessel became 
*' foul/' was leas than the Cajitain had ever known it to be 
previously. It was almost impossible for the sailors to keep it 
clean. When the " Nautilus " was in motion, milliona of 
hair-like branches stood out into the water. Their combined 
resistance to the veseerB motion was perceptible. This rich 
vegetable life of the northern wafers, affords direct or indirect 
Bnpj>ort to the almost incredible myriads of aquatic birds 
which inhabit those seas. 
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Of the results of our researches in hotany, I will eay little. 
We were moderately succeeeful in the coUcctioQ of specimens, 
but they have not yet been ''worked up." A few plants 
which Dr, Kane foimd only beyond 73^, w© have extended to 
64^. Bntanical details are dry, and I omit tbcm. To any one 
interested in the plants of Southern Greenland, the appendix 
at the end of the Boeond volume of Kane's Arctic Explorationo, 
offers an easily acceeeiblo and very intercBtii^ resorts The 
plaats fonad by tb&t explorer at Sukkertoppen, eonstitute a 
largo proportion of the flora of the Botithern parte of the 
Qouutry. It wiU bo »uen from the etatistical tables of that 
work that, while the grasaes number ten more species than any 
ether order of £oweriag plants in those parts of Greenland 
which belong to the temperate zone, in Arctic Greenland so 
many of them drop oiT as to eink that order to tho fourth 
position in numerical strength. On tho southern coast we^d 
eertain orders, wLoec plants produce ottraetive flowers, very 
largely represented. As we proceed northward, these orders 
ore not thinned out so rapidly as others. Thus in Arctic 
G-rcenlond, we find a larger proportion of those plants which 
produce brilliant flowers than in Temperate Greenland- An 
t'xample of this is afforded by the order CaryophyllaceiB, 
which embraces tho pinks and other beautiful garden-flowers. 

The term '* brilliant '* may aeem too strong to those who 
have never seen northern flowers. On beholding some of thts 
beds of wild plants in Greenland, I thought that I had never 
seen auch a hrilHant display^ even in the richest flower gardens 
at home. When I returned, olmofit the first garden I saw 
contained so bright an array of aat^rs (hat I was compelled to 
chaugti my mind. Yet I still feel confident that the wild 
flowers of this country are not equal to those of Grecnlandj 
lu their exquisite delicacy, in their brightness of color, and in 
the efiect which the intermingling of different kinds produces. 
As I write this, I recall a bank covered with delicate vines 
ladcQ with scarlet bbsBoms, dewy herbage set with ultra-marine 
stars, a moss-like carpet dotted with pink cups, or a prectpitous 
n»ek about which I climbed, at the great peril of my neck^ to 
gather the hlue-heUs which waved along its ddes. 
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Willow, birch, jumper, and oii»j or two epeciee of the whortle- 
berry tribe^ are the only shrubs which we obtained. Alders 
and elmR are said to grow near the southern extremity. One 
plant, which rarely attains the height of an inch, is worthy of 
Dotice, Vks the BinaUcat known spccioB of tho willow tribe, 
The herbage ie largely compoeod of the crowborry^ which the 
Labrador settlors cflll curlcwborry, and tho Eaquimaiu ^r^of- 
rnakutit. This plant is a woody, creeping evergreen, and forms 
a densely matted turf mass, which is taken irom the ground 
like turf^ cut into pieces in the manner of peat, and used aa 
fuel. Though it does not produce a bright flame, it gives off 
conaidorable heat. 1 was sorry to find our common sheep sor- 
rel a troubloeomo weed m Godthaab, oa at home. Several 
other plants of our country arc found in Greenland. Many 
kinds which grow on the White Moojitains, or in l^aine, are 
known to extend to the eightieth degree of latitude. 
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Abticlg VRL— philosophy OF COMMON SENSE. 



Do not, dear reader, as tliis apparently metaphysical hearJing 
meets yoar eye, put on a scowl and fiuestion the Ranptiefie of a 
collegian, who would dare to pen an essay on such an ahstract 
sntject ae the Philosophy of Commc^n Sense. "We Iniat, that 
all concern will pasB from your troubled brow, wlien we aEsure 
you, tiiat we do not propose to eclipae the renown of the truly 
celebrated Sir William Hamilton. Nor indeed do we propose 
to vie with any of the Paychologista, from the time of the 
learned Ariatotle to that of our own Dr. HavL*D, 

What W(? do propose to do, is to consider the aubject of 
Common Sense in a practical point of view, — to note ita wort- 
Inge — to observe ita influence — to mark its power on the statea- 
man, on the general, the miniater, the physician, the professorj 
and finally on the student — the College Student, 

Let us for a moment glance at the theory, and endeavor to 
get a olear view of what we mean by the term Common Sensa, 
What thenie implied an the term ? When we speak of Com- 
mon Sense, do wo infer that there is such a thing as. Uncotnmon 
Sense? 

What mention have the commentators on Mental PhUoaophy 
made of this Sense ? Is it a distinct faculty of the mind ? 
Under what department of Mental Science is it to bo placed ? 
Almost vain is our attempt to get from any source a clear idea 
or definition of Common Sense. The Scotch writers havo 
given the appellation of Common Sense to what we term Pri- 
mary Truth and Conceptions. From this source then, we may 
find the clue to a definition. By Conmion Sense then, we mean, 
dear f practical J intuitive conceptions of the right and of the 
wrong — of the proper and of the improper — of the true and of 
the false — of the radical and of the conservatiye. 

A CDiDprebenaive definition of thie complex facultyj if wa 
may use the term, is almost impoHsihlG, becauae, like Con- 
flcioiisneBfl and Attention, it ia cuacemed with many of the 
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focnlties of the mind. It underlies and directs, like the strong 
under- currt lit in the ocean, all of our actiona and iiitelbcttonB 
in a greater or leas degree. Wo bcg it manifoeted by all — 
old and young — rich and poor — the king in his palace and the 
peasant in his hut ; all alike ehape thcLr course and leave behind 
them a path of life marked out hj this great director, Comnton 
HenEW. 

Perchance the better way of defining what wo niean by the 
|iowor under consideration, is to analyse a mental process. A 
ijucstion of some kind is presented to our minds for decision. 
Wo diBmiso all thoughts, which arc foreign to the subject, and 
concentrate our whole mind on this one question. We now 
have a clear field, in which to note the important part wlilcli 
Conmon Sense plays. In the first place, the mind diajjalcliea 
authorized thoughts, which, acting as aides dc cafnp, summon 
the several senses cf the mind to appear as witnesses in thu 
trial about to take place> Then the afiections are commanded 
to be present. Now commences the trial. The senses, one by 
one, are asked to state, what they know of the question under 
consideration. The one or ones, which have been in any way 
concerned, give us their testimony. Then the afTections are 
called upon to express themselvea. Some sympathize; some 
Gondeuiu, The mindj now in tlie capacity t^fjudge^ proceeds 
to weigh the testimony ot the eenaes and the arguments of the 
affectious. After due deliberation the decision is determined 
upon and given to tile world. Men applaud It as sensiblt, or 
they condemn it as fcolvth. And why, it may be oflked, do 
men erer call the decision foolish? Has not the judgment 
-carefully weighed each argument P Has it not examined every 
-witnesB ? And, has it not, finally, decided the case according to 
the beet of its ability ? Beyond a doubt, it baa decided the 
-question according to the best cf its ability. But here lies the 
fault ; the ability has been in the wrong. Just as a general, 
through want of proper judgment, makes a short sighted 
movement and loses the battle ; just so the judgment in this 
case, either through ignorance or inability, because of jJrimary 
defects or of neglect in training, makes a foolish decision. 

We say that the fault was in the ability ; not that the ability 
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to decide the case j as for as the mental power waa in any way con- 
cerned, wftfl not possessed by the judgment, but because it waa 
blinded by some pasaion, or some onc-sidcd, some radical idea, 
which had been permitted to expand. The mental law has been 
dimmed, cither by some inherent predilectioiij orby some acquir- 
ed dietpositioa. In short, the mind possesses not c/f a r practical 
atid catholic conceptions of the T^ght and of the wrong. Common 
Sense has not been permitted to have a voice in the matter- 
Let UB now dismiss the theory and direct our attention to the 
practical part — the every day office of Comuion Sense. In the 
beginning of our remarks, we made mention of the Statesman 
and of the general in counectiuu with our eubjeet. It may be 
asked, what has Comnjon Sense to do with the stateBraan or 
with the general ? Why should the man, who movts in esalted 
positions ; who gratpa the laws and diplomacy of nations ; who 
deals vritb and disposes of thrones and executive chau-s, as if 
they were mere playthings ; who bids armies and naviea to do 
this and they do it ; wlio holda tlie destimeH of millions of bis 
fellows at his nod ; why hhould euch a man so humble lumself, 
as to take a Common Sense view of things ? 

This (juestion we anawer, by referring our readers to the 
fruits of the actions of the world's heroes. Some, whom the 
world calls great, have by their genius and will outstripped 
their fellows, and ascended high up the rugged mountain of 
fame, but, alas, — unlike the humble Indian hunter, who blazes 
the trees as he advances, so that he may be able 1,0 retrace hia 
steps — they are unable to escape from their positions, and are 
Boon wrecked amid the ruins of their own greatness ; while 
others, possesBing the same genius and will, have also exalted 
themselves to high places ; but these^ unlike the former, have 
heeded the voice of Common Sense, and escaped, ere their own 
greatness had destroyed them. As u repreaentative of the 
former dasSf we will mention the great slatesinan — general 
Napoleon, a man whose genius knew no equal, whose will 
knew no limits. As an example of the latter class, we do not 
hesitate to prest^iit ttic character of our own "Washington. It 
was llio great Common Sense of Washington, which guided 
him through the dark and uncertain labyrinth of our revolu- 
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tionaiy etniggle. It waa his Coiomon Sense, which turned 

eveiy defeat into a victory. It was ids Common Sense, wliicli 
bade him refuse a proffered crown, 

Again, it may be asked, what has tbe pulpit to do with 
Common Sense ? Why ehould he, who feela himself culled of 
God to preach the Qoapel of a Redeemer to perieliing souls, 
whose only choice ia between a reception of the plan of redemp- 
tion and the horrors of a lost state ; who feels that he has for his 
^ide aad pattern an Omnipotent, Omniscient and Omnipres- 
ent Being ; why should such a man, we Bay, trouble himself 
concerning practical^ Common Sense views of life and its en- 
gagenientii ? We answer this query by referring our readers, 
each one, to his own experience, and aeking lum, to run over 
the lifit of minielcrtL of the Gospel with whom he 16, in some 
way, acquainted, and see if there are not earae, whose sole 
want of suew?B(4 is owing to their lack of thia quality — oainely — 
Common Sense, How often does the ninister preach over the 
head of his congregation, inBtead of preaching at their hearta ? 
Here, then, is their mistake ; they live and think in an atmos- 
phere far above the common walka of life. Among the many 
dieentombed languages with which the learned divine has en- 
tortibed his brain, the language of Uommon Seuee ofteii has 
not a place. 

In continuation of our subject, it may be asked, Should the 
phjBiciat who has mastered the vocabulary of an apotheca- 
ry's shop, who has made himself acquainted with all the mach- 
inationB of the alchemist, who has lhe ends of life in hishandB, 
who can even say to death, spare thy victim for this year ; should 
such a man take any notice of the Common Sense views of 
life? 

Perhaps there is no profesaion, which calls for a greater cau- 
tion in this respect, than the medical profession. The true 
|»hysician should not only possesB a good share of Common 
8ense, but he should also be ready, at all timiis, to use it. For 
he, above all men, is called upon to meet and deal with human 
Gature in all its phases and relations. The rich — the poor — 
the learned — the ignorant — the physical sufferer — the mental 
sufferer — the etrojig.-willed man — the helplesB and dei>endent 
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female — all alike are the recipients of his attention and care. 
Truly eiich diversity demandfl large, catholic, Common Sense 
Tiews and ideas. 

We come now to the last and moat importaEt division of 
our subject ; namely, the relation of Common Sense to the 
College world. Those who have, in any way, been oonnected 
with College life, know what we mean, when we use the 
terra, CoUege world. Our Jarge lostitutinnB of learning have 
often been de&ignated as so many petty Republics ; and the 
analogy^ we think, is sufficient to warrant the comparison. 
Quite true it is, that in one respect they differ ; namely, 
that, while in all RepnbUcs the executive officers are the crea- 
tures of their constituents, in oor Colleges these olficere are 
appointed in a different way. But here, even, we are disposed 
to think that the Students exert an influence, indirect though 
it may be. For, we apjirehend, that no President or Profeasor 
ever fills a chair in any one of our Jnstitutions of learning. 
who has not, in some way, made manifest his ability of prop- 
erly managing Students. And, furthermore, we think, that 
no Professor who fails to obtain and command the respect of 
those who are placed under his care and tuition, can long- re- 
lain his chair in any of our Colleges. Granting, however, that 
in this one respect, namely, the choice of executive officprs, the 
analogy, between a College and a Slate does not hold good, in 
all Lather points, we think, the comparison is an apt one. Es- 
pecially is this the ca.se in all the intercourse which Students 
have with each other. However unequal may have been the 
position of the several classes or forms of Students in by-gone 
days — which, we trust, may never again return — when the up- 
per classes employed the lower ones as Fags, we think that in 
our generation no such lines are drawn, and that the equality 
which exists between the Students, n indicative of true Repub- 
licanism. Let ufl, however, confine ourselves to the subject in 
hand, and see what Common Sense has to do with College life. 

Here, also, as before, the question may be asked, How does 
our subject concern the Professor? Can it he that a man^ 
who has spent the prime of his youth in dicing and delving 
amid the stony ground of Mt. PamasBue ;'who has courted and 
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found faror in the ejcs of the Muses ; who has -waUted the 
ete of AtLenSj and counted the nuiDber uf ateps which 
to the Areopagus ; can it be that eucli a man ncedfij at 
any time, to exercise Common Sense f Oar reply to these In- 
terrogatoribR !s, that the more learuing a true niau obtains, the 
humbler it will make hlin, and tliis very hun]blt:-niiudedDe6& is 
the great foundation of good Common Sense. For it ie only 
when a man is blinded by some acquisition, and especially the 
acquisition of learning, that he forgets that he has equals^ and 
thinks only of the £!go ipse. 

Again, we think, that much learning tends to make a man 
think more highly of hiniaelf timu he should, and, hence, the 
Profeesor'B position is one of peculiar temptation, and he Bhould 
strive faithfully to cultivate Common Senflo viewa of Studonta 
and their ways. If the objection be urged, that Frofeesors 
gtmraUy Bucceed in their effortj* to tftach and manage Stu- 
dents, we reply by aaking our readers, why it is, that, in almost 
every College Faculty — indeed in every College Faculty — there 
are some Professors who utterly fail in their management of 
BtudentSj and, of courBe, fail in teaching ; while, on the other 
handj there are Profeesora whc, without any apjiarent effort, 
command the respect and attention of every Student, be he a 
thoughtless or a model man. Now the question arisee, why is 
this ? Why is it, that of two Frofeaaora, who are equal in 
literary acquirementfl, the one will have perfect order and good 
recitations, while the other will have poor ordtiT, and, as a con- 
sequence, poor recitations ? We think, that we answer this 
question, and at the same time utter the sentiments of many, 
when we say, that one ProfeBSor has a good supply of what we 
term Common Sense, while the second lacks this very import- 
ant instrument of power. 

Turning our attention from the Professor's chair to the ob- 
ject and hope of all College aims, namely, the Student, let us 
"consider the relation between the Student and Common Sense. ' 
Hero we find a lai^ field for observation and discussion. The 
proverbial intimacy and fellowship which exists between Stu- 
dents, affords ample opportunities for the study of character, 
Quite impossible is it for any College Student to be posseted 
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of aay pcc^uliar diapoeition or tmit of character^ be it good or 
bftd, iritliout tlie name iK^ing made ruanifeet and pateut to alL 
The recitation* room, tktr play-ground, tlie daily^ bcarlug, and 
euch things aqd positions, are so many touchstoneaf aa it ware, 
tu try and bring to li^ht tlie different sLadefl of character which 
bch>ng to di^creut indiTiduala, 

The mean man is aoon known and marked. The auihitioos 
man is eoon thwarted in hts advances. The conceited man is 
BOOH informed of his conceit, and made acquainted with his 
proper place, The honest man ia generaUy, though not aLwaye* 
rewarded. The humble minded man is bocq exalted. And 
we may advance it as a rule, that, sooner or later, each and ev- 
ery student findft hie place, and ia ranked according to the 
character which he truly poBBesseB, There are, however, many 
exceptions to this ride. Often ia it, that an honorable, high- 
mindedj honest man, whose modesty hides his reni character, 
cnterB the College world, acts his part, and pasBes into the 
practical world, without receiving credit for his true worth. 

Among the qualities which are disclosed by means of College 
intercourse, there ie, perchance, no one which receives more 
homage than that of Common Sense^ True it is, that there 
are many men whom the College world calls popular, and who 
poseess certain good traits, such as liberality and high-minded, 
winning ways, who lend a certain class of Students in certain 
parti cularB ; yet, we think, that when any very important 
question is to be decided, such men are compelled to resign 
their influence to another class ; namely, a class of Students, 
who possess liberal, practical, and Common Sense views of mat- 
ters. Tlas clasa of men, is not to be found among those who are 
termed the /as/ men of the College. We cannot tell them by 
the cut of their coats or the polish of their boots. They move 
quietly along among their fellow Students, and seek rather to 
avoid publicity than to court the approbation of the mass. 
When, however, the time for action has come, they are at 
their poBt, and by the proper use of their influence, shape 
things according to the right Nor, on the other hand, are 
they always to be found among the ValedictoriaLs. They seek 
not, at the risk of destroying all those finer feelings which make 
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the man. to stand at the head of their clafisea. To stand well 
in their classee ia with them a duty, rather than a selfiah am- 
bitioD to excel their fellowB. They study and think for the 
Bake of leamiaff and advancement, and not for the sake of ob- 
taining some petty honor. How often is it — though we are 
glad to eay^ that there are many honorable exceptions — that 
we find a StudeDt, whose mental powers are, beyond all dis- 
pute, of the first order, who outstrips his claee-rnates in every 
branch, who ehould and would receive the applauae of all^ did 
he Qot lack that very important desideratum, which we term 
Common Sense! 

Such a Student soon discovers himself to hia associates. He 
likes to diacouree of his many excellent qualitiee. He is fond 
of the Ipse Ego. He quotes Latin and Greek fluently. He is 
always ready to answer a question which his nest neighbor 
may chance to niiss. lie endeavors to ingratiate himself into 
the affections of his teachers. In fact, in all hia actiona and 
intercourse with his fellows, he plainly manifests a great want 
of Common Sense. To deny that there are such men, such 
cases, is to display great ignorance of College life. And to ac- 
count for such cases by any other theory than the one which 
we have advanced, namely, that Common Sense, like other 
mental phenomenaj varies indifferent indi\'idual8, is, we think, 
objectionable. We have thus endeavored to mark the influ- 
ence which Conuiion Sense has upon the general, the states- 
man, the physician, the preacher, the professor, and finally, the 
Student. 

We have endeavored fo show, that such a power, complex 
though it be, ejusts, is capable, like other mental qualities, of 
cultivation and expansion, and has much to do with life in all 
of itfl various states and deioanda. 
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Abticlb IX-— MRS, STOWE AND HER CRITICS • 

The remftining chapter of '*The Minister's Wooing/' which 
il was propofied to consider, ia entitled ** The Sacrifice ;" about 
which will be grouped Bome remarks upon the Character of 
Dr, Hopkins. 

There are souU, who, springing forth in the rivulet of child- 
hood, flow an, hroadenlog as they go until, at length, with a 
mighty sweep, lite the Father of Waters, they roll toward 
this terminal ocean. We know them not until thpir maturity, 
and often, until their maturity, ripened by age» has been pho- 
tographed on the page of history. Then, when we attempt to 
comprehend them, they seem to ub the realization of sublimity, 
inspiring within us a reverence akin to that awe which De 
Soto experienced^ when his eyes first rested on the vaat river 
that fthould entomb him. Those obstacles, which break the 
calm of others into noisy babbling, lie buried in their depths, 
without a sign. Steadily they pour on in their majestic pro- 
gress, undisturbed but by some tremendous trouble. Such was 
Dr. Hopkins, and he had uow come to the Niagara of his being. 
All his natural greatness, and that intensified strength which 
years of stero discipline had prodnced in this his hour of trial, 
found their full inaniiestatioo in the tempest, which, for a time 
uncheckedj rent his soul. 

Yet here, as the vigils of the night wore on, and the ftiry of 
pasBion exhausted itself, his peculiar Teligious doctrines, which 
icem no hard to many, received their subliniest manifestatioD. 
Here, indwelling Ohriatianity gained its conipletest triumph. 
Heretofore, in his voluntary reduct]<;tn of personal expenses, so 
that he might have a larger ability to aid the poor, in his min- 
istrations to the slave, in his attack upon the slave-trade, and 
his promulgation of " The New Divinity,*' he had been acting 
in accordance with his constitutional bent, and the obloquy 
they broaght him was comparatively easy to hear. But now 

• See U?'ivBBsnT Qcaetkllt for Julj, laoO. 
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the whole tide of hia emotions is pouring, in on© "wavOj towards 
rebellion, and he, by the cold rocky barrier of dotcmiinatioTi, 

must turn it back. Here, then, his character culminates ; and 
therefore thlfi chapter has been chosen as the center from which 
to develop it. This development cunuot be fully and satisfac- 
torily accomplisbodT without reviewing the diaeussioua to which 
hia preeoncc and repreacntation in the story have given rise ; 
for, among the various ent^laughts mrido against it, this has 
been the favorite point of attack. Our altentiony then, will 
first be occupied with the objections of the critic6. The main 
objectioDj in its more general fonUj eecmB fairly espreeeed 
thus* 

Mrs. Stowe has utterly disregarded the historical progress of 
BYCUta, and hence baa given us a distorted view, buth of the 
man as he really was, and the times in which he lived. 

This has found almost universal acceptance, , You read it in 
the review ; but, turning from the review, you will hear it in 
conversation. Sometimes sadly, always decisively, urged as 
the seal of condemnation. It is upon the lips of the careless, 
but anon it is pronounced, with apparent ]tainj by the scholar, 
the man of mature years, aad its keenest t^dge is ^iven by that 
great injustice, which it is believtd has been done to the Clu-ist- 
ian and the man. Here, then, we have a book of the very 
highest order, read and enjoyed by thousands, and yet almost 
umvereally condemned, on principles of which the veriest tyro 
in compoaitiou cannot be supposed ignorant ; and which, there- 
fore, we must believe Mrs. Stowe purposely disregarded. The 
question, therefore, ia pertinent, whether there may not be 
some principle as yet umioticed in the diBcuBBion, which, when 
placed in its true light, will resolve the difficulties and justify 
the author. Such a ])rinciple seems to exifit in the foUowing 
propeaition ; viz., The IqwSj in accordance with which gtnius 
must dtvclo}} itself, are inherentj and to these laws alone can it 
be amenable. Practically, tlue principle is applied in most de- 
partments of art, but it has been completely foi^otten here. 
Thus, who would now think of criticising Raphael, or Angelo, 
or Reynolds, or Pe-ale, except,* after haviog mastered their 
modea of thought and espresBion, hy demanding that they 
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Ghould be Eelf-cou ale tout ? Or who would judge Webster by 
the rule« which Russcl or Mandevillo has laid down ? Tho 
rules are valuablu and neceBBary, but John B, Gough shoots 
out like a comet into iho firmamont^ oblivious of all planetary 
reflations, aad wo rejoice in an orator, whom God made euchj 
and not the schools. Let this principle but be applied in the 
present instance^ and behold how the frostwork of diffienlties 
will disflolve. But heretofore, instetid of this, preconceived 
opinions^ and rules ready made, have been the standard. 
Two corollaries to this principle are to be noted, 

1, The IfiWB, by which a production of creotivc genius should 
be judged, are to be found in tho production itself 

2, The critic can only demand, that a production be aelf- 
conststent. 

In attempting to resolve the above objection, by developing 
what is conceived to be the true theory of the book, according 
to this priDciple, two specific forms in which the objection has 
appeared will give a natural division to our labor, and aid in 
attaining cleameBE and exactitude. In the first fonn, while ad- 
mitting, tacitly at least, that the Dr. Hopkins of the story is, 
npon the whole, a fair portraiture of the character of the N. E. 
divine, considered apart from the circumstances of his life, it 
is affirnied, that so completely a^e these violated, that the 
effect of the partial truth ia vitiated. In the second, it ia ad- 
ded, that iu the portrait we have only a caricature of the real- 
ity. Let ua attend to these points in their order. That Mrs. 
Stowe, in the construction of her Btory, has disregarded the 
historica.! progress of events is a fact. This she has done not 
simply ID minor details, but in the whole concatenation of In- 
cideDts, so that plot and development, ia part and in parcel, 
are an embodiment of it. The raage is eKtended, embracing 
nearly fifty years. The occurrence at Great Barrington, al- 
ready quoted, which forms the plot of the story, could not 
have happened later than the early part of the year 1747. Dr. 
Hopkins' first sermon against the slave-trade was preached in 
Newport, id 1770, The wealth and comfort which the inhab- 
itantii of that city are represented as enjoying, as well as the 
floiirishlDg condition of the slave-trade, belong only to the pe- 
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riod before the Revolation, Indeodj it was then that "one 
wealthy family" — the Simeon Brown's family of our story — 
*'left his congregation i a disgust," So far, therefore, ao his 
connection with Newport IB concerned, this wsb the porticular 
part of Dr Hopkins' lifo which Mrs, Stowo hae intended to 
represent. This ie a point of bo much importance to anything 
like a fair explanation of the story^ that it must be substan^- 
ated by proof The whole drift of incidents, but especially the 
description of the p&rty^ givea the impression that the people 
wcro living in the midst of comfort, and many were enjoying 
the luxuriea of wealth. How exftctly that picture accords with 
the portion of Dr. Hopkins' life just indicated, will appear 
from the following extracts from Profeeaor Park'e Memoir, pp, 
83-4-5. 

" Wfcon he" — Ur. E, — ''was inptallodat Newport, tio town vrm larper thui it ia 
now, und fur more otilorprising. It wns the second town of K^ew Englimd in eom- 
meroEal Imporconco. In illi, New York had but 21iS7€ iuhnbilost?, bmag oaij 
ttbout twlca oa lar^ us fTewport, and havings in mimj ctepartxa^at^ a much lestt 
exteoHiTe foivi^ trnde. The mi^rclipnta of what is now tho commercial cmpon.- 
um, thf^n eeut often to Newport for thoir forc>i^ goodH. as Newport bgdAs now to 
Chat emporium, A merciiiiCiEe liouHe m Lundoti le said lo have direotcU n Ivltcr to 
' New York, near Newport' The town wna noted, not only for iho charraa of its 
natural nc^ucrr, but alaoforthe fcemify r^ He prixKifc rcndcnca, /or ite /ttehiifKibic 
and luxurious, as woU aa iult^lEgtut and oatorpriyjn^ awlcty, ita culture of iLa tine 
arts, ili scmailQe clubs, lU refinement of taste and mauuera, 

Ttio paintera, Sluart and Ualbnne, were natives of the town- it Wnfl tjie favorite 
resort of Biehop Berkeley^ nod lis njedleaJ praexUtonen were femeil tbrougljout the 
hmd. it<ti ovfiD ia Vir^Dia did tlif're pro^ail a much mfltv elegant hospittUtj', a 
much more aumptuoue and baronml -ityle of liviu^n than among a clacB of Ibe Nar- 
raguusct planteTB- ■ • * • This waHi eTideutly, the sunniest portion of hia 
mmifiterial Uto." 



Oar poflition will be further sustained by the fact that Mrs, 
Stowe's representation haa no applicability to any period eub- 
eequent to the BoYolution, This is proved by the following 
extracts from pp, 90—1—2 of the Memoir. 

"HIb" — Dr. H-'fl — "pareooage was destroyed by the Britiflb troopa. Hia meet- 
ing-houee wM upod as a barrnek and a hospital. Its puTplt nnd pewfl were 
demoIiHtied, its wiadovs wero brukva or Loat, and ]ta bell wna carried away by the 
enemy evncuiitiog the t^^wa," ^hcn Dr. HopklnB returaod, "many of hu cod- 
^re^tiao Eiad uiotle their permanent homen eLs«whera. The romoinder were 
impdveriehod and dejected. The town also, having lost ita wealth, ■ full half 
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nr iEs pfipnlutinn, aoil Dcarly ull Eta eminent capltalmts» loBt thereirith its public 
spirit. • * • • • • After Iho Reyolutiou. ht wis obliged to *cooiD[no- 
doic hira^eir to a npw atj-is of cbiraoter and luflniiprfi. The old rich faniiliea had 
been ftfatwrt-d, never to nssenitile nt ^revportr ur else bad be*D dpnudod of their 
ponj^e^oDflit or oXre huiJ bscn euppLaato4 bj thv j-quq;; ropnblicAna^ vbom aur m- 
rli'pendflncehiul culled up from obsfur© life. * ■ » n • Bnrinf the first yeiir 
afttr h.i& retum^ bib Booietj did not liare to take up a canlribution ff>r his support, 
At the doee of that year, he wa§ invited and urg^d to BEittle in tJiv mlnlatr; dt 
UlddJeborong-b, Mjiss., where ho niuld be wpU remtinerated. HU tifftn^i'jmie peo- 
ple, howovpr, cntrcaleil him ti> reinnin, luid jiromEecd to mnko lacriflcca for hla sus- 
tennncp. He eompbed ivith their «^ii<lLeB ; but, at the end of three and $. liAlf 
jreara froEn bin return, when the Qipeiiae>i of LJiJnp were utiusuolly high, be wir^to 
to hifl oliurch ft pitiful letter, informing them that he had been, durinf? their puAl 
dlscourigenienrq ' t^^ath \o eomplam and make kncwn his wants to the i:nn^^- 
tion;^ iLod had been tompcllod to use for hie Hofuc-renf and a euit of iictha, and 
for the support of hia family, n portion of the ninety-eie:bt pounds, iivhieh liAd betn 
wnt bj ChriBtliuiA in uther plnccA for tho aitpport of the potipal at Newport. His 
ehurch jizatlfied jti pastor in ihia a[ipToprintion: jet, how hnmiliritmg, thnl such a 
mnn uhcXild be reduct-d to audi penury I" 

Betuming to our r€sum^. of incidents^ it ia to be remarked, 
that Dr, Hi)pVinn is also on the eve of piihlisliiug hie System 
of Theology. But this did not actuallyoccur until 1793, which 
year, with the first one mentinned, seem to form the limits of 
that period iVom which the miiteriala of the story were takeiL 
And theee incidenta, so widely separated in their occurrencej 
have been grouped within the space of three years. 

From theee facts, what do we learn ? Juat thia^ that the 
element of time, aa the hietorical sequence of events, bears po 
relation to the story^ as it lay in the mind of the author. It 
follows, therefore, that every attempt to assign a historical po- 
■ition to the story, — as has beeti done^ — must be futile ; for 
th<! fact that Washington's administraticu or Aaron Burr ie 
mentioned, no more fixes its date after 1790, than the preach- 
ing of tho anti-alavory sermon carries it back to 1770. 

The question now arises, what kind of a etory is thia, aJid 
for what object was it written ? 

It hoe been affimicdj that ** The Minister'a Wooing ia a his- 
torical noveh" Then two rules were laid down by which to 
judge it, vie : 

1, " The facts of history must not be contradicted. 

2. The personages of hiatory must not be misrepreflented," 
TOk m. 9 
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But the {ntemol/acte of tbe book teacli ub, that it ie not a 
historical novel ; for it requires more than the introduction of 
a few mcidonts from hietory, to constitute a work of that cWe. 
A historical novel, by ite vory nature, must protend at least to 
have some regard to the order of events ; for ita object is, un- 
der the pleaeiog garb of a etory, to tcftcb us what these havo 
been. Butj as wo have Been, no euch mtentioD ie mauLfoBted 
here. Hence it ia aB unjust to meaeure this book by these 
rulcBj rut to judge an epic by the laws of the ele^. 

If nowj the anawcrj which the hook itaelf accma to give to 
the above qiieatloiiy may be preaenteil, we should eay. The Min- 
ister's Wooing is a gallery of portaits of chaiiaoteHj aa a re- 
alized result, not in the objective manifestation, but in tba 
ideal conception, to which time bears uo more relation, than 
the points of the compass do to the affections. 

la general, then, tbe religious character of New England, 
prior to ihe Revolution, is represented. And this is in part at- 
tained, by embodying in it ideal conceptions of the character 
of individuals who reoUy lived, as the resultant, the conaom- 
mation of tlieir lives, developing their nature. Our law, then, 
ia the law of the portrait painter. 

The portrait muat be a faithful repreeentation of the origiual. 

The questioua to be answered, therefore, are, 

Have we a faithful portrait of the charaetcr of New Eug- 
lond in 1770 F 

Have we faitbfid portraits of the characters of the hiBtori- 
,cal pereonagee introduced? 

To both these questions an affirmative answer must be main- 
itained. No one will doubt, probably, the truthfulness to the 
ireligious life of that time, of the opening pages of the chapter 
on *' Divine Government," or of the first chapters to the '' Do- 
mestic Life." But the gn^at injustice, which it is claimed the 
book inflicts, not only on Dr. HopkinB, hut on all New Eng- 
land, is found in its representations of the state of public opin- 
ion with regard to Slavery and tbe Slave-trade. A Trell-knowa 
writer,** by determining that the time of the story is from 
1791-2 on, finds occasion for the following remarks : 
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" But the Violation of btstorio truth in the rniftciironiam vhich waft committed for 
the takv Qf making Burr a oi^a^piciioue fl^T(^, \9 not merely lliat HojibiuA imd 
Eiilca am removed from their projwr place in hiMory. The hatau of the whole 
rtory — that on which iho chief iniereHl, aside rrom the love of mJvuiitvire, rtfti*^ 
in Ih? ropraBCDtBtion. that ut tba dnto rf Ulc f.-tfliiU narriLled. ^(Wt Iho eHtubUflh- 
meni of ih& FodtriJ Conatitution. wli<^n Aaron Burr wns in the SenJile "tf tlje United 
States, BO delinlie opposittnn lo Sbvoiy hod heRiin to niunifoai iteelf \u the pulpits, 
or )unon^ the fcU^oob people of ITew Ec:glAniL 111 infornied and unthiakinfir reml- 
ere of "Tlie Minister's Wooitig/' wilL of course beUcve, that, oh latwlj ae tlie year 
iTfiii, there cxiBted in Npv ED^tund a ^eacrul indiflprcpee nnd mseneibility to tho 
cmelLieE of the Sluve-traiie. aiid ihut for a Con^rre^jnitiona] pojitor to preach npon 
tliat tlieme, vat an nnheard of act of m<jriil conra^ — eomewhot w if pomo poel^r 
in Richmond, the Eev- Dr Reed, for examplp, should now preadi upunBt the Vlr- 
^uia SlAVe-tnuJer f^ucli u repr?Hontat[c>ii !a nnjual lu Lhe pu^torii, tu the dmroheH, 
find to the people of those StAtci^ as ihcy then wi?re. Wo iinpulo do Ictoutinnjil 
icyufltieci to tlie author. We only regret thnt in formine the plun of her hi»torJc]il 
fiction, the did not more adequately consider the faftd of the hiatory which ehe hxd 
10 deaJ'witL 

Uafurtimately for the applicability of the critici&ni, Mrs. 
Btowe is no more reprcBeating 1795 than she is 1860, and in 
truth not ao much," But sha in representing 1770, !tnd to 
prove the correctQe8& of the portrait, we quote an extract from 
Prof Park's '' Life of Dr. Hopkins," pages 115, 116. 

" Rhijdo Island has been ju^llj famed for ile loTera of froedonu The Commin- 
lionerg of ProTidenn> PiflrlntionH and Wnrwietc pn*w<'d an act fleninfit the putclinse 
of Degreea, as early m Maj, 18, 1652, lo 1615-6 the Lep:il>iture prohibited the 
redimuig of InJian? to bondage; aiid in 1715, tlie importatioD of Jodion ulnvea, 
Qiit notwJttatftTidlBg hor narlv zeal in bohalf of liberty, IWiode I»lnnii bpcumt'. at 
ItQgth, deeply involved ui the slave ajntcnu Mury nf hvt fflmiliea gnined thoir 



^The position of the Revienor reojive^ a ntroog apparent conflnnation fVom the 
(bUowiiBp; paseag^ on pa^ 90 nf the atorj. ^' There wns something nfl^tinp in the 
pertinacity with which the gtxid Doctor jiersevered iu Haying; his &ay lo hia discour- 
nglDg minority of he&rera. His salary wm smoll: hla moetLng-hoiise. dinnaged 
during the RevoLuLicoAry ^irugglo, was dilapidntcd and forlorn. — Qrcksa iu winter, 
and In eummeradmittiog a 11 nod of Mm and dufit through those great windows 
which fonned fa prindi>al a foature of Uiofle first ufforta of PuriWn archtteclxMe/* 
Thii doea indeed relate to the period after th't Kevolutiou, but it by no jneon« 
proves Itutt the etory Is to be located In ihatpei^od. Tf there wasnoLlitng opposed 
tothie, it wonld bo dooisive, but infoct WQ hnvo tin the one aide thiu und parbaps one 
or two other £)u>i^ paf^safifes, wldlo on the other, idoio^t the whole drift of the 
book, so faf oa the private life of tlie peoplij is Li^nceraod ; and ho this \s only oaa 
more inetiiDce of the freedom with whiih Airs. Stowe has taken one eircumstance 
here and [mother there, through s long soriet^ of yearS) nitd woven theni into her 
atoiy UA it pleaaed her, 60 alno is it but another priHff how impo^aible it in to lo- 
e«to the stery in time more exactly than iu her uwd indeQmte '^ A. D. 17 — .'^ 
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wealth from it. Mnny mor^ wore de|ietidont upou it fur tlioir mninterjanre. And 
cf iJI her towns which wtre cngflfced Id Iho Dcgro traflif, Kew()on wan Uic chief. 
It wiui, indeodj the f^reat Elavo-aiarktt of New KiipliinJ, It in Pnid Ihot Hopkina 
often looked upon \iiv curgfwa uf JfrioftUft wJio woru Undeii at Iho thftrvcH n(wr hla 
nteelin^^hritifir- Htif] jmr^ona^e. Iiij4 chiiri'h erLcmlji^ni, liiJ4 L^vt fnc<ni]>i, liin nvun-Hi 
neighlwre, nearly aJl (ht^ reuppctabk" familieH of iLe UiWTJt wtre r^wtierp, and niuiiy 
of tho xiinat myonipllrfhed niori'hunts on \h& island were imporrprs of alflvej. They 
impcrttHl not for New En;;E[iii<l niono, tut Tor the South. Even as reoently ib 
ia04'8, Rhode Inland owund flftj-iiiuo of the iwo hupdrtJ ond two slavers carrr- 
ing n^'groo'i iuta the |iort of OharlbAton, floulh rjirolina; ami of ihp AQtrnntt-eEi 
thoiifland and forty-oight ^^fricnon, tnkien into that port during Iho:^ four yea» bj 
AraericM veftsels, tlio Hbndo lalflnd alnvorH look s3i thoiituind two hundred and 
thlrt]p'Oiff ht : and of thfrse tlie NewiJOTt alav<*rB, ditninifhod iu LiimherBaa tlioj Jiad 
b««ii. look throo thDUtumd four Imndrod and e^^htj-tight. 

Amid Biich n t^onnnvinily, th»n, fi> nttack tlie HjRlem of Afrii^ui bdniiugp, wjia to 
r^ae up &j;amBt priucifialiti^? and f>owQr&; Qgaiuet fiJondB and cvon the dmrc-h. It 
vould hflvo bpen very easj for Ilopkma to dieeharge voiloy* n^nst this evil from 
behind Uonumeut Mouutmn^ in Groat Uamn^on; but now he bus removed frum 
thfit Bnug rctrent into tho very c^utrG of iho ol&^D interest, hip pcr^oi^ quid and 
reput&tinn are tioy^Ajded by a nmglB wlii^par wit]i rpgaril to it ; — and whal Aholl he 
do? Ho ia poor, ond at thin timt (about 1710.) he has, what ho never had before, 
a comfnttaWe aalary; ahall he forfeit his support? II0 is the roputed leader of u 
new KJiool of divtno»: — and *hall he ejposo lliat whool to obloquy, b;^ idpntltying 
it with no uupdpiilfir aaeuult upon uti CJitflhlitfhi?ti iiiHtitntion ? IIo b a prtocLcr oT 
t^iB Goapol ; — and eliall be divert the attention uf hi.^ huQr-oj-? from aiiiritiial tnith 
to a politiiailiwhftuio ? Thew wero grave que^tionfl wJiicL ho u;ravoly cfln^■ns^ed. At 
flrel he dcmbted. JTo waa a pnidout umn. But bis Hupkinsi&a divinity was ehar- 
actenaed by the priuciple, tImt oiie uu^ sacrillce ail bis Lntere^ta, \n ilnn and Ujq 
other world, if one con thcrol>7 promote tlic Vfcllara of " being iu gctieroL" Ho 
believed that jf lia lifted bis voice iu beltfilT of the bondmen, he pbould advance tbe 
iitleTGSt>? of hia race ai]A the honor of his Miiker. He i^ilTered him.seir a8 a PAtri- 
fltw- He did JC dtdihemtely, solemnly. AjitiLipatinp; ibtf indignation of his poeple 
atid the auger of the community, ho preached a twnuou against the kiduappini^r, and 
porchoaing, luid rataimng of alavoa A Kovr Englaad [joot ha<^ poid; ^' It wall 
may he doubted, whether, on that Sabbath djiy, Llie orieela of God, iu tlieir wide 
survey of Eia uuiverse, looked upon a noblor ppi^oiacJe Ihnu that *)f iho aiinii^ler ef 
Kowport, rivng up before his alaveholdio^ oon[^reKution, and demanding, in the 
name of tba Highest, tho ' dvhveraura of the captive, nnd the opening of priBon 
doora to thffin that wuro bound I' '' 

Tho oitUous of Newport were atartled by this novel discourse. No miniBler b 
the hud had preached on elavory in so boltl a manner- Tho benevolent Quat^flrfl of 
Rhoile Tflland Iiad long been willing to pursue, but were not now pun^uing, a 
courae of pnbliu nollon aguinal tbe evil. HopklnH stood up aJooe, not iudeed with- 
out iny ID the Stole, who would gjvo hlni their ayuiptilhlec. bbt williotit any, who 
would rise \a bold reflistaoee to tlio dominant lowers. Ue nniidpaled the worat. 
and shoved the spirit of a martyr. In his modesty he underrutHd the strength of 
fttlntbraont felt for liim by liis people. HIb seniiooB offended a few, and nwle Ibom 
pennaneutlj his eiiemlea. One wealthy family Left hia eongiegation io disgust; 
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bui Uio majoritT of hia ht'jir&fR were aHtonished lliut tliej, of iJiemaelTPB, hw! not 
long befciTO wen and felf Lhe truth.* winch ho diaolivH in tl'ielrir'^ 

If any apology is needed for the introduction of this long 
estractj it will be found in the fact, that the charge of injue- 
tice to tie memory of Dr. Hoi>tmfl, and the true state cf New 
England, especially when jiroceediug fr<;ta such a source, is a 
very grave one, and demanded this full refutation. But if a 
doubt Btill exists, notice the marked resembhince between the 
IXth and Xth chapters of the story, and the passage; and 
this, not simply in the general Btatements, but even in the vwy 
forms of thought and expressiorij — a resemblance so strong in- 
deed, that we cannot but believe the author to have had Pro- 
fessors Park's work open before her, when comparing the chap- 
tflTB. While upon this point, it may also ho well to remark, 
upon the same authority, that Dr. Hopkins himself had owned 
a slave, and that it was not till shortly, if at all, before 1770, 
that he came to consider slavery a crime. 

In defending Mrs. Stowe's method of using historical mate- 
rials, we have thus far spoken of her general failhfulnesB to the 
period she intended to represent. Deeming this established, 
the way is prepared for maintaining the position, that so far' 
from violating good taste and truth by this methodj she has 
developed a new and valuable principle in art, viz : that often, 
by flfilecting one incident that occurred at one time, in the life, 
either of a man, or an age, and another which occurred at a 
widely distant time, and still another at some other point, and 
BO on through the categorj', which incidents are Bymbols, mani- 
festatioDs of prominent features in the character, and grouping 
them together in natural proportion into a single ideal concep- 
tion, a truer and more finished portrait can be given, than b}' 
any other method. 

In the present case, Mrs, Stowe wished to present to us^ not 
the life of Dr. Hopkins as an objective series of events, but the 
secret spiritual life of hia soul. She sought to show us the 
how of his action, and the why. She wished to so lead us to- 
view the innermost movements of hia mental machinery, that 
wo should in some eensB experience his modes of thought and 
action, and thus Icam the grandeur of his manhood by the 
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LigliOBt of all oartUly knowledge. To acGomplisli fliis fiho has 
chosen ** tho eunuieflt porHoii of Lie lifej" and grouped into it 
events extending from early manhood Id a good old age, Slie 
has ehown him to us simple in habit, bliitit of speech, maHnive 
in intellect, majestic in main. 8ho has ehown him in his 
Christian life, spiritually minded, absorbed in religious con^ 
templation, sacrificing himself for the good of bis fellow-men, 
rooli^ing that sublimest attaiament of the human soul, the 
utter abnegation of self before the Infinite Holiness, And 
these she has shown us mani/eBtedj as well ae theoretical. 
And now what matters it to usj who are aeeking after, what bo 
uttorly tranBCcnds all material circumatanoo, the Boul-Kfo, tho 
hidden spiritual choraetera, whether this or that incid*^nt, 
which indicates it, occurred in one ye-ar or another ? What 
matters it, whether the sacrifice was at forty or twenty, provided 
it ahowB how and why he acted ? What mat tera it that the eer- 
moa against the slave-tradej and the publication of the " Sys- 
tem of Divinity/' did not cccur in the same year, but widely 
different '* years?" In fine, what matters it, whether, in a work 
of this kind, wc have the historical order of events or not, 
provld&donlyf the adiotia introduced ai'e natural and fatth/ui 
reprtsentaiions of the consUtur^nt tlejtients of his cfiaractcr. 
It matters not at all. Give, only give to us the loving soul of 
our friend, and we wllliagly leave the suit and style of the 
garb to the chronicler. 

Such then, was Mra^ Stowe's endeavor ; such the result she 
Bought to attain. To ita acconipliahment, she brought all the 
glorious powers of her genius, all the noble euLhusiaam of her 
woniaoly heart. But because the endeavor, in which ho many 
biographeni fall, was made according to a ]>rijiciple, which 
seemtth to contra vene ^reconcaufrf notions, bLe must be con- 
demned, without that principle being once comprehended or 
eveo BUflpected by her judges. 

But it may b^ said that thi; priueiplo is not true, and that 
even if truti, Mr». Stowe had no right to inaugurate bo bold an 
innovotion. To both, the proportion laid down at the outset 
is a complete answer. Genius never developa Itself falsely ; 
and if this gift be denied her, who does possess it ? 

The manner in which these objections, about the use of lua- 
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teriale, bave been urged, reiuirda one of an anecdote, concern- 
ing a paintor and an ion-koej^ei', wliicli went the rounds of 
the papers Home years ago. The painteT, vhUe on a jcmrney, 
became tticlc, and was compelled to partake, for a tinie^ of the 
LofipitalitieB of a country inn. During his convalescence, he 
was revolving in hie mind, how lie should make hia afiknowl- 
edgments to his host ; for, hke most artiBts, hia puree wa« 
prttty much empty, Oae day, the shahby^ w^athor-worn ap- 
pearance of the sign, suggested to him, that a new one would 
bo acceptable. Therefore lie went quietly to work in his own 
roftm, that he might ]»leafiantly eurprise hie hoatj who pretty 
well understood the financial condition of his guest, and so 
expected little or no remuneration. Ab an emhcllishmont, our 
arii at painted in the center, the picture of a man in a buggy 
driving up to the inn. Gratitude for the kicd treatment he 
hod experienced^ led him to elaborate the picture with more 
than ordinary care, and, Tx-irg a iirel-ratc painter, the sign, 
when finished, was a really fine cmanicut< On the morning of 
hie departure^ he presented it to the publican. Judge hie as- 
toninhmentj when that functionaryj after gazing steadily at it 
for some minutes, burst forth with, " DiJn't ye know any bet- 
ter than to paint wheels in that ^g-sbaped way ? Wbeele 
are ruund, and not twice so high as they are long. Any body 
'round here 'ud know better than to paint wheels Ukt' that." 
Our herc^ tried to explain the rules of perapeclivCj and satisfy 
his host the picture was right, But it was of no use Wheele 
were round, and they ought to be paintud round, and after his 
departurcj the count rj^inau cairlcd the ill-fattd aigu over to the 
waggou shop and bad the wheels rubbed out ami painted round. 
Our attention ha^ thus far been occupied wilh Mrs. Stowe's 
method of uriiug her materiale. What is now to be tsamined, 
what indeed posBeases the chief iniportaucej sMbordinating the 
other to itself, is the question, whether she has Hucceoded ; 
twhether the man whom she has portrayed to as, so humble tu 
■ liii own estimation, but so sublime as he raanifested himself in 
his life, ia a faithful representation of the great defender of 
disinterested bcnevoloQce. It has been charged, and that too by 
men in high poaitions, that she has given ua but a caricature of 
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the original- If this U true, tbon indeed has a great wrong 
been done, not simply to Dr. Hopkins, but to the public who 
have read the stoiy. But if the charge ia false, then thnae 
who made it, whethi?r through ignorance or malevolence, are co 
longer worthy to be conscrvatore of the public taste and judg- 
meiit* The qucetion is to he decided by comparing Mrs. 
Stowc's repreflentation, with a critical cetimate of Dr. Hopkine' 
life and characterj drawn from hietorical eources. This will 
therforo occupy the remainder of the esfiay, 

Bamuol Hopkins was the eon of a Connecticut farmer, and 
hiB oarly years were employed in manual labor^ without any ed- 
ucational privilegce pucb as are now enjoyed. Hie pareote 
were descendante of the Purttanfl, and wei'e ChriBtians, ae were 
his anceetors from the first settlement of the country. But 
his pareiita, though of humble birth, appreciated the worth of 
knowledge, and at a time wheu a College education me^nt 
something moro than it does now, when its attainmenta re- 
quired greater sacrifices than nowj and the acquisition of it 
ga\e a man a more commanding position than at present, he 
was, es it were, dedicated to this pursuit. On the day of his 
birth, his father declared that *^ he wotild briug liiju up to Col- 
lege," The iuflueucea by which he was surroundcdj were such 
as could bare been found nowhere but amon^ the relig- 
ious communities of New England. In his autobiography he 
aays, *' I have conaidei"ed it as a great favor of God, that I was 
bom and edueated in a religious family, itnd among a people 
in a couutry town, where n regard to religion and morality waa 
common and prevalent, and the education of cliildren and 
youth wfta generally practised in such a degree, that young 
people were generally orderly in their behavior, and abstained 
trom those open vices which were then ho common in seaport 
and populous places. I do not recollect that I ever heard a 
profane word from the children and youth, with whom I was 
conversant, while I lived with my parents, which was till I 
waa in my fifteenth yean I from my youth, was not volatile 
and wild, but rather of a sober and steady make, and was not 
gnilty of external irregularities, such aa disobedience to pa- 
rents, profanation of the Sabbath, lying, foolish jesting, qiiar- 
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rftling, passion and anger, or raah and profane words, and was 
disposed to be diligent and faithful in whatever buflineBB I was 
employed, ho that, as I advanced in agp, I gained the notice, 
esteem, and respect of tlie nL-ighborhood/' Such is the binle- 
eye view Dr. Hupkins lias givt^n n» of the cirt-uiiiBtaneett of Ilia 
early life, and in that kst sentence, we bave an almost conipleta 
analj-sifi of his mental conformation. Even in childhciod, the 
unmixed Puritan type of hie nature manifested itiielf- He be- 
gan life a fiedate, thoughtful, pure-minded boy. How could it 
be, but that he should succeed it by a serious, rjimest, laborious 
manhood? His childhood was fi]ient under the influence of 
Christianity realized in the life. How could it be, but that 
the truths of the Bible, planted in the soil of so reflective a 
mind, eboidd spring up, bearing the flower of convietioHj and 
the fruit of conversion ? Frivolity and dissipation were re- 
pugnant to bifi natural tastes. How could it but be then, 
that wbt-n those tastes were pnriBcd by the indwelling Spirit. 
and be acted, not simply in accordance with them, but was 
guided also by the highest reason, he should refute, with unre- 
lenting BeveritVj these follies in others ? In his youth he be- 
gan to be a man. How must he, in his manhood, become a 
giant ? The course of study putBued at College, at that time, 
was peculiarly fitted to develop and strengthen liis mind. 
Logic and mathematioa, — which was made a speciality during 
the last years of his courBfij — wotdd naturally gratify his love 
for abstract thought ; and thus he was preparing for the severer 
studies of his later ^ears. 

There are two kinds L>f reEective mind. The one, pOBBcaaing 
largo ideality and veneration, lives continually in a world of 
spiritual contt:niplatiun. Such men may not be Christians, 
but. by a necessity of their nature, they arc reverential and 
religious. Such a man was James Brainard Taylor In the 
other, the logical fitcuUy greatly predominates, and leads to 
an accurate analysis of facta, and a careful reasoning from 
principles. The one thinks in jdcturca, and seoe all the world 
like a glorious panorama spread before it. The other thinks 
in sylh^gisms, and sees only lawg and relations, one by one, in 
its progress. The one arrives at results by the swift glance of 
intuition. The other reachen them only by the slow plodding 
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of the reflHoning iirocess. To this lattor rlaas, the young colle- 
gian belonged ; and it h easy to aee what effect hie course of 
Btiidy woii]d have on such a mind. 

" It fastcTJOd the mind or the ihmightfuJ Sludpot Uppn a frw great principIrR, lUjci 
obliged him M> fcHuw Ihstn ciut imiionily^ rttid wntdifQll^ iiTtn Uinir obrwnre^t n>tu- 
tlona. It runiiliarizcd him viUi the fundameDtikl truths of mnrol, the moat impof- 
tout, flciearo, eod these truths Ar« like Xha ]awa or the ColTGr^e, as eitensive in 
their Bi>pliofttion bs tbey aro limited in tbeir number" 

Thus it was, that he became the earnest thinker, the close 
consecutive reaaoner, the profound metaphysical theologian. 

Afl it generally hajipene to men in whom the logical faculty 
predominates, the esthetical nature of Dr. Hopkins was 
scarcely at all developed. From the very constitution of his 
mind, pure thought, without any reference to espresBioUj was 
his element j when the time for expression came, the first worda 
which occurred to him, however homely they be, were employed. 
He was that sturdy pioneer kind of man, who goes forth strongly 
to do the heavy work of life, smiting down great treeft in his 
progress, overcoming a forest of difficulties, but with little 
capacity to finiah^ with nice care, Bome delicate fabric of 
mechanical art. He was then a blunt man, a rough unpolished 
man ; — not coarse and vulgar, be was too great and grand for 
that ; not unfeeling, on the contrary possessing much of the 
aensitiveneBB of a woman, transfuHcd and Btrengthened by 
musculine vigor, but with ao corresponding power of expres- 
sion. Hia homely greatness, and honest logical life, Mrs. 
Btowe has thus perfectly espreaaed. 

" Hf^aoBt old gTApiLe bouLdor that ho was, no aooncr fiid ho porcciTo n truth thou 
he rol]i>d n]\«r H with all the muitivp graTitatbn of hia being, incou.iidente of 
what iQi^ht IJe in hia vraj," 

One may read page after page, and chapter after chapter of 
his biography, and then turning back to this acntence, he ^11 
eay,— 

" Here, in tln-ae fww worii, h an PMct nimiatuie TikeuB!»B of llio man," 

"WitJi the above quotation from Professor Park's Memoir, 

compare this passage from the story. 

" nifl oarly training had been all logiPrtl, not in the k'apt (tPthetin ; Tor, like the 
mioiBtry of iiia country (fonerallv, lie had been traioed tilways to think mortj of 
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vrhaX hn sliAuld bbj Ihau of }iOVf ho ii^toiilJ say h. Couflaquatktfy, h.ia ulylc, thou^Ij 
not without a certuii man^ive ^rt^nLut^P, wbicb always oomev from lorgeiLoas of 
nattirr. hid qoq« oS those ftttractionA by which the comiuoa masses &t« beguiled 
Into thinhmg^" 

In all this, he was but a faithful repreeentative of his age. 
FinUh, grace, tlegano*; of niJinnor, whether in the expresBion 
of thought or of feeling, whether in words or in acta, wag Uttle 
sought for by the people of Kew England. All the circiun- 
Btances of their odncation, both their outward surroundinge, 
and their inward reflection, tended away from these. Their 
struggles with a rigorous elimalo, and with the deprivotiona of 
pioneor life, drove them, aliuost by necessity, to go Btraight to 
the core of things, regardlcee of the rind. So they were as 
rough, yet as energetic lu their habits of thought, aa of manual 
labor ; and energetic in thought, because energetic in action ; 
just so now, the plaia home-spun clad farmer, is often as much 
stronger and clearer in mental action than the townsman, aa 
his hand is rougher and his palm broader, 

Buch were some of the natural character] sties of the man. 
But he early came to that point in his hist^>ry, when a now 
element entering into his soul, infused itself throughout every 
faculty, purifying and symmetri^iDg each, transforming him 
into the derout Christian, the holy divine. It is iu this part 
of his life alone, and after he has been thus growing and 
developing for years, that Mrs> Stowe has introduced Vi j ir^ to 
her readers. 

It is a proverbial remark, that the effects of conversion are 
never the same. Yet even the disaimilarities admit of classifi- 
catioD. There arc some, in whom the change ia of tho most 
violent character, 8uch is their mental constitutioUj or such 
has been its develojunent tUus far, that if they ever become 
Christiautt at all, tliere must be, not ouly a lut^rat, but also an 
almost complete natural revolution. These are generally im- 
pulsive, emotional naturee, and now, what has thus far been 
cherished, must be curbed^ and what has been neglected, must 
he developed. So radical and violent is the change, that it 
eoems as if the whole essence of the souL were undergoing a 
transformatioUj like that of elements when combimog chemi- 
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cally. Such r man SummerBeH pccms to have been. But the 
coQverBion of Dr. Hopkins was the very opposite of all this. 
Whilo there waa the radical change morally, the effect upon 
hiB natural facultica waa rather to di^velop each mon^ fijUy in 
tho direction it had already taken. His growth was like that 
of the palm-tree, rising loftily from tho eurrounding pluin, and 
developingj from within itself, its magnificent foliage and fruit ; 
and upon wbich, the effect of the cultivator's care is only to 
render the foliage more luxuriant^ and the fruit more delicious. 
Two molhodft of pursuing the course of this development lie 
before us. The one is, lo follow it fite]) by step in its progress 
through Ilia life, and thus become thoroughly aci^uaiuted &t 
once with himself and his history. Tliis 16 the exhauative 
method. But it is ttio exteuaive for our limits^ and i« not 
neceseary to effect our ol^ject. We shall therefore cooflne our- 
selves to a few incidents in bis life^ which show us hiH cousti- 
tutional faculties as they manifested themselves, under the 
influence of the Christian religion, and which, at the same 
time, illustrate Mrs, Stowe's representation of him. 

Let ua notice first tho perfect simplicity of his life, This 
was but the iiianifestation of his cliaractenBtic principle 
of utter abnegation of self before God. He was '^ an eye 
single to the glory of God " recUiud ; and that too in those 
minntifie of life which so many neglect. His daily routine is 
one instance of this. 

"luto his cootracted eCudy chamber Hopkina entered at four o'clock in tho 
morning, and roiuuiticd ui^tiL his family wcro prepared Tor breakfuFiL 1iV}teii caUed 
he deecended o, namiW ami rtecp rtipht of Btairs, and, hnvlng oondtlrtcd Ihe mom- 
my dCTOticn's eat down nt his frugal And gtMicrjilljeilont icpopt of ^a cup of coff'ee 
and A Iktta Indian broaiJ/ Brpakfa^t being oi'pr, he went out, if ihoro wan need, 
to make a purochicoL cull, or to pufclia-w Homo urtielcB fbr \\\a hoiif^hold. Wlieo 
he boujfht any thinj^ ho paid for it on the ?pot, H© o?ked no creiiSt, It waa 'ciia- 
tomaiT wilh him wlion he had pureliflscsl n neccasary artiole, ap flour, or augar, etc* 
to TGEwrve, fVQm tbc money lie wsoklj nM?BJvcd, tlio amouat of tho cxpcndlturv of 
that article, that when thi> whola of it vafl gone, bo migbt Jiave oiosey en hand to 
pay for a new aitppLy/ Having performed these dutiea out of doorn, be moved bia 
giant frwno elowly back to hifl narrow chnmber, where baremainod nati^ the dinner 
hour. He then look a llttJu tneut. generally in itilence. And cliinbed up agiiiu hid 
prcdpitnufi atair-Wfty -, and with, tho intorniptioc of a bncf interval for a ei^p of toa, 
ho ri-mokied in bia tttudy until nine oVlock io the oveaing. lie then (ofleo at 
leaat) put hia light o^ar hie window inontor to apprise a n^ghboriog household 
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Uut hs w^ ^n^'rtown to hJa family pnycr, anH tLus to Bocuro with that houM- 
liold a kiod cr pr&ym^ cooccrt. AC tea o'clock he r«lirod to bod. Tlii^ waa the 
oven tenor of tufi way. There were, of courw^ occoaional variationfl of hlb daily 
routm^- On Sntnrday OTpninff, afler his HiMj be drank a bowl of milk Ijefore going 
to rwt. and on ^tibot]^ dood Lo ilrimk a bowl of ciiocolut^r. Ic -wiis wrUdnXy Bafbr 
to drink eiicb liquids, ax suqU tiiaca, th&n tti employ tho stimuliuita vhiph his 
derJcAl breLbrPQ uwd." 

The child likeness of Lis simplicity manifested itself in a 
form rarely met with among the best of men, in Ms communi- 
cations witJi his church regarding his salary. " Occaaiomilly," 
Bays Dr. Patten^ 

•* When there wm d prospect of his wanting fiofae nerMBAry atorea Tor tha win- 
ter, etipecidlly fuel, he \voiild mako a stateoent m writiiif^, had doIiTOr it icto the 
hftodfl of some of the church, wilh ft request that he would shew it indificriminal^ly 
lo Uie roember^ or tha Society; bnt with a cliar^ to any noihing by way of 
■oUcifdDg 9 doDiiUan, but iu Hileace to Ibbtc each one to act according to hts OWD 
iDclinBtioQ." 

MajeBtic man I 'who but lliuu could have «o nobly lived, and 

pereeTeringly wrought, in the imdflt of so mauy diacomforta I 
Who but thou, absorbed in the coutemplatioo of divine reali- 
ties, almost Beeiog, as in a vlaionT the glories of the Milleuniuai 
immediately present, could have rejoiced In such a hfe, hardly 
noticing material things, only as necessity forced them upon 
thj attention 1 And this spirit, thus maaifest^d, is it not this, 
though clothed in a different form to suit the exigencieB of her 
vtory, which Mre. 6towe has presented in such passages as the 
following ; 

" Norer was there a diBtin^iahod man whotw greatneas oould niBtjiin the teat of 
fniDute douiG^c Uiapcctioa bL^ttor Una our Doctor- Strong in a Bingle-liearted hu- 
mility, h perfect uTiwaBcioupQCBB of eaU, on boaoet axtd HiDccro absorption m high 
and holy themes nnd objects^ tbero was In him whjtt vo so B^ldom we, — a perfoA 
k<gic of life -. hifl minutest deedu were the true results of his suhlitncflt pHndples. 
His whole nature, moral, phyaifil, and intelloctufll, was Kimple. pure, aad cleanly. 
He WB£ temporato a^ an Ancborlle m all maitera of living, — avoidm^t from hoalchy 
ia4tiui:t, all tb<?;^ intoxicating BtimuliT tliQn cumunon among tho clergy." 

This naturally leads ua to remark upon his life, »s a mani- 
festation of "^ disinterested benevolence." But here all quota- 
tions are impotent to present the reality, What Mrs, Stowe 
h&8 given us a few instances of^ shone right out bo glorioasly, 
through all his life, that it is spoken of aa his peculiar charac- 
teristic. Did he go to Great Barrii^cn when more eligible sit- 
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uationa were offered him ? It wae tecauao that seem^i to bo 
tho place where lie oould do the most good to the aouls of hie 
fallow-mon. Did he labor hard in hia most difficult parish ? 
Ever-prcaant aQjtioty for thoaQmo accomplishment urged him 
on. Did the door in that parish, after many years of toil, close 
ogainat himP Ho rejoiced, for he felt that God had no more 
work for him there. When he went to Kcwport, wad it be- 
cause tbflt there was a prospect of worldly comfort or emolu- 
ment ? Not at all. But the final melting together of the 
hearts of the people, and their unanimity in entreating him to 
etay, seemed to indicate, that here God had sotnetbing for him 
to do. He interested himself meat strongly in the African ; 
hut this was only a new form of the manifestatioii of the same 
principle. Driven from his parish by the troublee of the Rev- 
olution, he returned, and, at their request^ rcmainedj receiving 
Bometimea only the pittance of one or two hundred doUara a 
year, ae the reward of hie services, when wealthy churchee, of- 
fering an abundant salary, sought him for their pastor. And 
for this, hift only reason was, that ho thought he could do more 
good to the feeble few of his little £ock, by reason of their 
mutual acquaintance with, and luvu of each other^ and for 
whom, perhaps, no one else would care, than he could to the 
;rich many, who were atangers. 

He wrote, by ten years of labor, and publiehed a syatem of 
divinity; but no desire of fame, nor thought of emolument, 
'prompted the effort. He thus expreases the reaaoa in hie pre- 
lace. '* This work has been undertaken and prosecuted under 
a conviction, that a performance of this bind ie much wanted, 
-and, if well executed, would be very useful, and greatly serve 
-the cause of truth and religion." Thus, throughout hie life, 
from the day cf hia conversion to that when the angels carried 
his freed spirit up to the maneion hia Savior had prepared, his 
conduct was a unique and noble embodiment of this principle. 

Mrs Stowe has represented the Millenniuni as hia favorite 
theme. This is only the statement of a hiatorical truth. Dr. 
Channing thus remarks : 

" Htfl doctriaDa^ indecdr thnw dark cdors over the world arouad him ; but he 
took rcAjge from the present atate Of thing? la the UilleimLua^ Tho Miilonnium w«a 
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hi* ehi^Md ^muod. If any sul>ject or tLoiiirbt poR^e^sed !um above all othora. I 
ntppoae it to have be4?u this. The MiUouuiuni vtas inorG than a b^lii'f to lum. 1| 
hbd the fhenhitcsa of viiiiblo tliin^. Ho was ut home ld iL Ilie book od itio bhIh 
Ject bAB an QiT of roalJlj^ &$ ir wrlttOLi from obsenaLioa- Ho dEacrrib«a the liablta 
am^ cufttome cf (ho UiUcnnitna, afi i:>iie fAiniliir widi them, Hn pnjoygd Lhb fU< 
ture fl:Iorir of iho chtirvb not a wJiit the leM^ hecauae it was bo much hi* own crea- 
tion. The fuDdojQontal idea, the germ, he found in the Striplures, Ijut it expanded 
in uid rrom hia own miad. WhUal lo the multitude he eoenied a harsh, dry tiieo- 
logUui. feedinfE on the tliikniA of ooatroversj, Iw was livlog In a m^an of the Ima- 
ginaticm, f<tDdia^ on vis^onB of a holiuo?^ nnd a happitic&fl which are io mnko PDrth 
ftU hut heavoD." 

This auggeatfl the fact, that hia idoaJitj, naturallj l^^g^f ^^J 
been fully, thougli perhaps unconscioiiBly developed. Mrs, 

Stowo thuB speaks of it : 

" Whoever loolcod en tbe rorotead of the ^ood Doctor, must ti&ve seen U|e equflre- 
DOHfl of JdcAlilj giring marked cHlt'l to ita otiiliae. Ab jrt. ideality had dedt ohIJ 
with the intellectual and invisible, leadiutrto subtle retiuementa of Br^tmenf, nod 
exiJled ideas of morals. Bui there wa-* Jyiii^ in him, crude and unwnrked, a whole 
mine of those nrtintic fficling^ and pproeptions, whieh are awak«ued and dit- 
^▼etoped 0DI7 by the toueh cf beauiy. Had lie beea bonj beneAth the shadow of 
Iho^^rcat Duonjoof FloroDOC, wboro Giotta|a Ciunpobilo riecp^ lllco the elendoT stalka 
of a celestial lilr. wliere varied [oarbl^e aud raiolxrwi^laeB ood porpeoufl pamtintra 
wid lofly fftataarj coll forth, even from childhood, the BoaYR remmiBoonws of the 
bv^goue ploriee of its priatiua BUte^ hBt would bave b«eo a soli! a^ rotmded and full 
In jia sphere of faculiieA as ihJit of Da 7laeL or Michol Au^elo/* 

And more, for had he been born under those akiea, and grown 
up uader those Hpiritualizingiiifluenccfij he would have become 
another Angelo. Not simply in the "mBsaive grandeur" of 
his nature, nor yet in the mighty grasp of his imagination 
alone, hut, in the whole concatenation of hie iacultiesj the di* 
Tine IB like tie artipt. The one realized his conceptions in the 
great cathedral. The other, in the glories of the Millennium. 
The one left us a senfluoua reprefientationj adequate to espreas 
the ideal conception. Butj in the other, the power of expres- 
Bion was but partially developed^ and we have only a shadow 
dimly outlined of the vision of hiB soul. 

Professor Park speaks on this subject tlius : 

'^Tbereifl q f^lrlking teiwrnbliuco between tho feclint^ of Dr. Hopkins nnd tlie 
(seLinga of Fenelon. Mnilanm Guion, and many olher myjftii*, witli r^nni to the 
enduruioe of jHJiA for the diviue ^lory. It i^ imnatiirul Tor any man to rise into 
IhWf hci^tfl of BenLln^oat aud of rensoniugt mder*!* be Lnve an idealil}' fur »ln>ve 
that i>f lh» mnfme''. Hopkins, with all his lo^e, had a mmpn>li»rifiive, though nnl 
«L actiVD hnapnatLOD, and he took into hi£ mage the lofUest suhjecta cunotivahle. 
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It ifl the eipanaifo bonevdence of his theology, which captivBtod the eiilhufflnstic 
mmil of ChiiTiuiDg; and if Hnpkiiu had odomoi] Ida wulitnonts vrith (Jio i^cee of 
■ poeficfltvle, he vould have been a favorite with IboH^ imn^iaative vrriere^ who 
1qs« ihf^mwlvoa ■□ Oit pnuHcB of a solf-ancrifldng spirit, af a jrolf-forgdirul soul, 
swallowed up in the woll-beini; of tbi> umveTso/' 

So thea it was ho wto really 

"Reflpanded lo the idea of flnffoHni^ eternal pidim for the gbry of God. anil the 
pood of being m general, with a Fiort of nublune thrill, auch a« it fai giTen to Bom 
Qntures to faol, rn view of iittarmost flacriQcc." 

It might be mteresting to go on and Dotice minuter points 
of resemblance — aa tho Saturday faat — between the atory and 
tiatoric fact. But there ia no need. A single quotation, in 
which the humiJitj, the sclf-aDalysia and aelf-flppreciatioHj 
which Mrs. Stowe baa repreBentcd in the chapter on " E^'i- 
dencee" are nmniftjated, will close tliis comjariBou. It in ex- 
tracted ijoni a recctrd made on the lOtli of Jaaunry, 1800, 
"first, of the eigne tliat lie was ' a real ChriBtiaa/ and aecoad- 
ly, of the indicatioiiB that ho was ^oi ' a real friend to Christ,' " 

" I pro<?ocd to mention some thlngA. whii?h appear tome, at times at least, n^naon 
of fear, tbm I Jiave never known what it h to bo a real Chrlscinn, and are, ftt 
tinuia, if no( gonerolljr, thQ cauae uf inanjr dcubtu. 

" 1. Uy Htupiiiity and ImrdnePB of iieart with roppeel to things divine and IhvIb- 
ihlCj or tlie irulhn exhibited in the gonpeL At linies, and 1 lielicve T may aay gen- 
erally, I have little or □□ aenue of theae thia^, nod thf<T make very little iiopren- 
Bton on my bpan, If any ; and I oTtou 1^1 na if ibey bad do eil^tence, while In my 
rDQMQn njid jiidgmobtH I haTo hq dovibi of tlioir troth apd roolity- And whf>u 1 huvo 
Hon^io ficnso of the Lrnth, reality, and cncelleDce of th«m, and evon wlien I tuivo 
the ^resleat seaf?e and the uiopc nfleetmg view and impression of them in my 
lean, and I oiu moei strongly and deeply affected whh them, T om seiisiblp that 
the Wew and aenao 1 liavo is vory imperfect, and imspenkably Hhorl of tlie inith. 
uid of v,'hol 1 ought to have, Liad bvou tJic frroateat imprc^iob, and hl^bt-^t oiToi'' 
tion that I at any time eji>erionco. pommonly soon abate and siibaidpn &nd I am 
left ae stupid and feneeleaa ns ever; end what J iLouglit Ihad ezfcrienCTd, BctmB 
tike a dieom, and as if it was not a reality. *••*•• 

" I consider thi^ stupidity, blindneta, anil InsensLLQity of heart to dJrine tJiiDgs, 
to bo alto^thor and itL^nituly crimimd -, an U mu^t bo awing to tho nkoroJ ccjirup- 
ton and depravity of my heart, or rather, conaisi wholly in depravity and wicked- 
ne^sof heart, bein^ hardenod, eontra<.'led, nml bound up in FwUishDess and pride, and 
all the evil proponHitiea, which are Implied in thwe. »•*•** 

" I do not fleiLsibly poroelve the retil gmuud and i^aaun or tliis darkaeaa and sin- 
pidity of my mind, with roqpeot to invLaihlo Uiin^'i, but am moat sen^jLlf^ of the 
fact, while the oaiiRe of thi-H laroentable fact 19 out of »<i^ht, tind is rather the ob- 
jftct of reaaon and apeculalioiL Thia bUndijese and stupidity of heart are so Gonai- 
ble^ andappearso ^ent to me, espedally at timoa, that I mudi doubt whether it be 
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conffUteQi wilh the true IcnowMge of God, or ttij bflviTig sn^ raid Ohried'to light 
Had diBoeraing, wkloh Cliriai wUIh, ■ the light of life," which lie gtvea to all kla fol- 

We can gire only these meager extracts. But the whole of 
the remarkable paper from which they are taken is worthy of the 
careful study, not only of those devout persons who would seek 
thereby to deepen their own Belf-consciousnesB of bid, and so 
their humility, but of every one who lovee to trace the work- 
of the human miad- And when we eland before the man 
fuB he here reveals himaelf, so humble, so self-distrustful in his 
saint-like holiness, how can we but feul, what are we^ that we 
too should not fear, lest we become castaways ? 

One special charge in connection with this part of our sub- 
ject must be noticed. It is alleged that, because Mrs. 8towe 
represents the Doctor as making only a sinfjle, cold, abstract 
remark, for the comfort of the sufferer at the house of mourn- 
ing, ehe haa meant to teach, or, at the least, in fact does teach, 
fliflt the religion of the Bible, as the great divine interpreted 
it, is unable to afford any better consolation than this, to the 
aoul in its extremcst anguieh. When we read this criticism, 
the ejcclamation shot up into our mind, **Wly will men, in 
their eagerness to fasten some stigma on thope they dislike, so 
completely over-reach themselves?" It would be difficult to 
frame a more distorted and false interpretation of the passage. 
Every reader, of plain common sense, every one who is not a par- 
tisan, with partisan ends to accomplish, would see, that religion- 
kad nothing more to do with the coldness and abstraction of 
that remark, than with the color of Dr. Hopkins* hair. Every 
f>no knows, that not only he, hut &]} that class of phlegmatic, 
steady plodfling people, are, by the very nfltnml constitution 
of their mind.% incapable of sympathizing with the intense, 
acute suffering, which such per§onB as Mrs. Mor^n experiency*. 
Moreover, what sympathy they do posBPSs, they have the same 
incapacity to expres?. 80 then, this attempt to foist a mani- 
festation of hig natural tpraperament, npon Dr. Hopkins' reli- 
gion, fihows, at the least, a profound ignorance of human na- 
ture, which should destroy our confidence in the judgment of 
the critic. 
VOL. in, 10* 
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We have now concluded that port nf our diecussion which 
pertains to the character of Dr. Hopkinn. We baye found, 
that although Mre. 3towe has disregarded the historical order 
of events, yet this haa been done in accordance with a true and 
higher prlmiiple. We have also founds that so far from d^ing 
iajustice to the great, hlutorical jiersonagc introduced, ehe has 
faithi\illj' portrayed his character, though thv circuniBtaaces 
under which it was maoifeHted are magnified. We have, then, 
accompjished oiir undertaking. 

There are other criticisniB, whiuh a jear ^o would have re- 
quired unequivocal ctjndemnation. Especially Is this true res- 
pecting those loathsome insinuations on account of the in- 
troduction of Aaron Burr and Madame de Frontignac into the 
Btory. But now it would be a pity to call them up from the 
oblivion into which they have fallen. 

It now remains to notice two faults, or, more properly, two 
in one^ which form a blemish upon the finiflh of the story. We 
refer to Maty'ii ready assent to her marriage with tht3 Dr., and 
her offering herself to him. The occurrence of such errors in 
such a story, from that pen, are inexplicable. Every reader 
feels, that though Mary's " Jogic of hfe" would lead her finally 
to marry tbe Ur,, the struggle would be a long one. And ey- 
exy woman knows, that the scene in chapter XSVIII, is, if 
not impossible^ wholly unnatural ; and, that if it reaUy hajj- 
pened, it should never have been ascribed to bo perfect a char- 
acter as Mary Bcudder. 

Do you ask how we should thiak of this ? The aneweris sim- 
ple. If you were standing before a statue^ eveiy Hue of which 
waved in perfect curve, and its face beamed upon you with an 
expression of the noblest thonghtj and all its rare richneEs of 
conception was tlirilling you ; yet^ if upon scrutinizing the de- 
tails, you saw a fifth finger upon either hand, in such a posi- 
tion that the veriest apprentice could strike it off, and smooth 
tbe place^ and leave the hand perfect ae the rest of the statue, 
would you not^ in your own imagination at least, do the work 
of the apprentice, and, on your ideal conceptioiij preserve the 
statue without its strange deforming addition ? Forget, then, 
these unaccountable deformities. Leave them out of your 
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thought in reading the story. By no poBBihilitj can they be 
supposed to belong to Mary's cliaracttr. To it they have no 
kind of natural relation. Separate them and cast thera OBide, 
Leave them^ and yoti have a perfect conception, with these 
bleniishes stuck on, Rt-ject them, and you have exquisite 
delicacy and grace unmarred. 

In taking leave of a etory, which has called for so extended 
a review, it may not be unfitting to offer a few reflections. 

The attention which works of fiction now receive, showfl a 
levoluticn in public sentinientH The day was, when the novel 
waa deemed synonynioua with yellow-covered literaturcj and 
was tabooed by the good> But, now it has bi.'come euch a 
power ID the land, that there is probably no way by which a 
single mind can bo widely and e^ctively ap[)eal to tks people. 

But this has l>een biought about by the great advance in the 
character of blcIi workH. And U* tliia advance no one has con- 
tributed so largely as Mrs. Stowe, Beyond all controversy, 
novel'writing must now take its place among the fine arts, as 
properly as poetry. The canons for its criticiem may not yet 
be well-defincdj but itH position is eatablished, By experience 
it is being «hown capable of a moat varied development. Some 
departments of thin are such as can be fittingly filled only by 
a high order of geuiua. Such is that to which the work wo 
have been considering belongs. To present a living world re- 
ally, as it isj refpiires a peculiar and unuoramon pft But to 
develop a historical chamcter under imaginary circuinetances, 
and presorre its individuahty intact, this taeks the highest 
powers. And when the science of the art shall be wrought out, 
and its laws established, when the varieties of work shall have 
been classified, and the relative warth of each class determined, 
then, illustrions in the highest room, will bo the niche of '* The 
MiniHter'B Wooing/' 
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Article XL— THE USE OF BOOKS, 



" Uolefls voriQf^aA bo uaod, &a g<iod almoet kill a man u biU a ^ood book, ^'ho 
kilb a nion, kiUa a renaoiiuble prcutDTv^ Ooil'a iiDa|j;<c ; buL lie w|]o defltrajB > good 
book, biDa reamn itself, kiilK Lho Itnage af God^ aa it vere la the eye" 

The readers of the '^Quarterly" will readily recall an 
Article which appeurt'd in one of the earlier mimbers of tliat 
Magazine, setting forth somewhat strange viewe on the Bub- 
ject of '* Reading/' Wo arc asked to believe that every man 
18 of himself adequate to the work of self-dcvclojunent, that 
he should therefore early renounce, as not only unnecessary 
but positively iDJuriouSj the use of all hooks, save perhaps a 
few of the choicer «ort, and manfully declare his independence 
of all external aid. Although there is little danger, in our 
opinion, that such views will ever, in their full extent, meet 
with much favor among Scholars of any country or of any 
age, Etill it may not he wholly without profit once more to 
ask ouraelvea, loky we read, especially as the answer may 
throw some light upon those kindred queetions, — " What 
should we read ?" and " How should we read ?" 

The view of Man and of the Universe which has been put 
forth by some modern philosophers, and which in reality funufl 
the basis of the Article already referred to, we shall not 
attempt to combat. We shall rather content ourselves with 
the common belief, which is supported by all sound philosophy, 
as well as by the universal sense of mankind, — that the testi- 
mony of onr sensea and of our intuitions may be relied on with 
perfect confidence, when they tell us of a world existing out 
of oiu'selves, and no less real tlian our own conscious existence. 
Without, therefore, entering upon any metaphysical discussion, 
we propose simply to throw together a few ideas, — old enough^ 
it is true, but perhaps worthy of one more rei)etition, — with the 
particular intention of advocating more extensive reading 
than the extreme individuaUsm of some in our day would 
seem to counsel 
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Wo are willing to express our perfect agreement with the 
lofty and ennobling Tiewa of Ficbto on tJie Vocation of the 
Scholar, We would also admit that it ia by self-development 
alone tbat the Bchctlor can he fitted to discharge hiB high com- 
miBfiion^— to aid in the jjrogresfl of his race. Indeed it ia only 
by thJB work of self-development, by calling into activity the 
powers that lie in the germ withiu ub, and thun making our- 
eelvea all that we are by nature capable of being, that we can 
in any sphere of our earthly exiateace, fully realize our desti- 
nies a9 7ne». He, then, is moat a man, intellectually, who haa 
given hiH mind the fullest opportunities of growth. 

The only queati^jn, therefore, that remains to he considered, 
is, — How are we to BCcure this self-development ? How bring 
to light the '* hidden life " within us ? Are we of oui-Belves 
sufficient for thia great work P Is it a shameful confc-ssion of 
weaknees when we resort to the itores of knowledge which 
other njinds have discovered and amaaaed? Is it a disgraceful 
and fatal indolence that leads us to make use of the results of 
Others' toil ? 

We would not be thought to disparage in the slightest de- 
gree the noble virtue of self-rdia7ict. That the work of edu- 
cation, or self-culture, ii* a work which every man must do for 
hiuLself^ and which no one else can do fur him, is a truth of 
the deet>est importance, and one far too often overlooked. 
Knowledge, from whatever source it be obtained, is of bo use 
to us as a means of intellectual culture, uutU it hae become a 
part of us, by entering into our own proccHses of thought. It 
18 not truly ours, until we can see whence it came, and can 
connect it by the relation of cause and effect, ae well as by a 
rigid cbisaification with what we already know. Thus oidy 
does the mind assimUato it to itself, and make it the material 
of its growth. Tiie "cramming" pTOcese we abhor no leas 
than the most thorough-going disciple of Fichteism, So far, 
then, we admit that a man is dependent upon himeelf alone, in 
the work of self-development. He cannot make himself what 
he may be, and should be, without vigorous, earnest, faithful 
work. Still, is this self-reliance at all inconsistent with the 
use of means ? Is every man, we ask again, of himself Buffi- 
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cieut for this task of self-developmont ? Doea every mmd 
ecnt&in at once the germ and all the material necoBsary for a 
full and eymmetrical growth ? 

It is a trite saying, but one of deeji and still unfathomed 
import, that man is a Bocial heing. He was not made to Live 
alone. It is only in a society of men, like bimaelf, and yet in 
many reepects difierent, that he can become what he was 
designed to be, — that he can attain to the full development, 
the perfect stature of a man. Such a statement needs no 
proof, nor does the more particular one, that without society, 
without interoouree with hie kind, the most perfect develop- 
ment of the intulleot is not attainable by the individual. Do 
not bookfl iBtroduce him into the society of the noblest, the 
wiseflt, and the beet of aU the ag;eB^ past ae well as present? 

But it ifl said that the knowledge for which wc are indebted 
to others la of no value at all to us, compared with that which 
we obtain for ourselve&, and that **a single drop of our own 
procuring/' is better thou "an overflomng measure," which 
W6 have drawn from other sources. This we venture to deny. 
Of what consequence is the eource whence we obtain cither 
phyflical or intellectual food, provided it be properly digested 
and made a part of tjurselvcs ? There is no doubt that we 
can the more readily appropriate that knowledge which we 
have obtained directly from the original eources by eflfortfi of 
our Qwn^ but that such a manner of procuring it is an essential 
condition, in order that it may be of use in the development 
of our intellectual facultiesj no one will pretend to assert. 
How many of what we now call out own opinionSj sentiments, 
beliefs, etc., and to which we perliaj^B refer, as indications of 
our intellectual giowtli, have we obtained by our owu powers 
of observation and thought, unaided by instructors or by 
books? N^ay, may we not aak whether a writer in our own 
day, who should argue the uselessoess of reading, would not 
be, to eome extent at least, dependent ou the recorded resultfl 
of aaother'tt thought for the prineiples on which his doctrine 
is grounded ? 

It neei-la, of eouree, no argument to show that, in the case 
of those Bciencea which reat upon observation or experience, 
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no knowledge, that ehall bo of usq in the development of the 
intellect, caa be obtained without a greater or a less depen- 
dence upon the labors of our predeccssorB, That the intellect 
cannot he fully and properly developed without the study of 
these eciencee, we take for granted The phenomena of the 
material universe and of mind, the facts of human hiBtory, or 
of tlie experience of man in all his relatSona and throughout 
hie whole career, — all these are placed before men as the aub- 
jecU of their study, and cannot be ignored by the achoJar who 
aims either at hie own culture, or at the elevation of the race. 
If we bear in mind that the essential method of these sciences 
is induction, baaed upon individual facts and phenomena, it is 
evident from the \ast extent of the field to be explored, and 
from onr limited meanfl of observation, that the general re- 
sults^ — the laws and principles, which alone are valuable as 
the Boul and ensence of the facta observed, can be obtaiued 
only by the labor of successive generations. Of the modems 
we may say with old Thomae Fuller, "Grant them but 
dwarfs, yet stand they on giant's shoulders, and may see the 
further." And who, at the present day, will look upon this 
advauceinent of knowledge with indifference, or declare that 
the wider prospect, which haa been made pusfiible for us, is of 
no advantage to him, because far it he is dependent upon the 
labor of other minds ? 

Moreover, il* we make our geueraliEAtions for ourselves, what 
warrant have we that our retiultt* are correct, — that we have 
been uWe to arrive^ unaided, at the truth ? The most gifted 
minds cannot claim a perfect exemption from error. Either 
the field is not fully explored, or the mind is mislead by fanci- 
fiil resemblances, or by its own prejudgments and wishes, as to 
what the result shonld bo. Tliis liability to error is a fact 
proved by the universal experience of the race, and, though 
painful to reflect upon, is one whii^h cannot be denied by the 
proudest assertor of his own self-sufficiency. From the infancy 
of the race, man has been engaged in the great search for 
truth. Slow and painful has been his progress, Who can say 
that, even to us, the enlightened inheritors of the results of 
BIZ thousand years of toilsome search, the goal is near at hand ? 
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Yet we are not for this to desjinir. It ratlier behooves ns to 
place ouTtielves in the full light thnt haa been already attained, 
tttid^ using the light that is within us, to do oar beat in strug- 
gling toward the day. That we too, with our imperfect vision, 
and tho peculiar prooliritioa of our toinde, shall frequently 
fftll flhort of the truth, or bo diverted from it, need not dia- 
couToge UB. It is by the assiduotia and sincere search for 
truth, that vre attain that development which ts the end of our 
being, and it lb morever bj these imperfect efforts and partial 
results of successive generations, that progress toward the full 
attainment of truth is possible. '* All opinions/' naya Hilton, 
"yea, errors, known, read, and- collated, are of maia eervice 
and assistance toward the speedy attainroent of what is truest." 
If any one denies the utility of thiu search into the great world 
around us, among us, and within us, — into any pert of it, 
however unimportant it may seem, he ignores the instinctive 
impulses of the human mind, and proves himself unworthy of 
the name of man. If he wilfully deserts this great work in 
which the race has ever been, and is still toiling, and shuts 
himaelf up within the narrow circle of his own inward life, 
relying upun himself alone for its development, he may indeed 
unwittingly advance the cause of truth, but it will be by a 
contribution of error, thatwUl be fatal to his own symmetrical 
and heal thy growth, and of use to others only aa a beacon 
light that tells of ahoala and sunken rocks. Even Fichte him- 
Bulf asserts, that "self-contemplation, self-admiration, and 
eelf-flattery, although the last may remain unex pressed, and 
even- carefully shrouded from the eye of every beholder, — 
these, and the indolence and disdain of the treasures already 
gathered together in the store-houeea af learning, which spring 
from these, are sure Bigns of the absence of true gemna." 

Let it not be thought from this that we would advocate a 
total difltruHt and abandonment of our own resources, and a 
servile surrender of our ovm private judgment to the authority 
of any man or of any class of men. This extreme ia no less 
fatal than the opposite one, How to take the proper course 
between the two is the point of wisdom. The private judg- 
ment of every man is indeed his ultimate court of appeal, but 
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we only contend that dcciaioa sKall not be rendered until all 
the important testimony on both sidca has been heard and 
carefully weighed. We are therefore to use the opiniona of 
Otht^rs, the r^orded rcfliilts of their inveatigations, not &8 the 
infallible prescript of truth, but as aids to our own inquiries 
after it. This is, we contend, the legitimate ui*o oi' those 
books which are devoted to knotvledgt, and euoh a use of them 
ifl esaential to that high self- development, which the laws of 
our nature enjoins upon every human being. 

Bat all books are not mere depositories and transmitters of 
knowledge. A large portion of iheni constitute what De Quin- 
cey calls the literature of power. The aim ef ihe&e is uot so 
much to instruct as to -movt. They act ujwn the emotione, 
the sensibilities of our nature, and, peoetrating far beneath th£ 
cold^ heartltrsa cruet of our surface life, arouse ub and lift ua 
into a purer atmosphere and a loftier state of being. It ia under 
theii influence that we &re made conscious of our alliance with 
the Infinite and with an ideal world of perfect excellence. 
Thej discloHu to us the hidden life within us, show UBwhat we 
Bie and what wo arc capable of being, and impart a deeper and 
truer significance to our earthly life. 

It is true that these works affect us only by calling into con- 
sciousness what ifi already within us, by developing what was 
before in the germ, and making the possibilitieB of our being 
realities. It is also true that the power which they shall have 
upon UB, will depend upon our susceptibility to those emotions 
which produced them and which they are calculated to excite, 
— much, therefore, upon the peculiar stnicture of our minds, 
aod much upon the fulhieBB and depth of our experience. We 
Bee in these works of genius only what we bring to them, a ca- 
pacity for seeing. But though they only interpret ub to our- 
Belres, and though their influence upon ua depends bo much 
upon our own capacities, it is nevertheleas true that they do 
for us what we cannot, except to a small extent, do for our- 
selves. Many emotions^ of which we are euaceptible^ often the 
most powerful and salutary ones, are never awakened by our 
own experience, either because that experience is limited, or, 
more commonly, perhaps, because the activity of the mind in 
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other directions prevcnta tlioir rising, or checks them beforo 
they have any conscious influence upon ua. Yet, bj the law of 
sympathy, they may be excited witJiin us, when our minda aro 
at rest, with all their refining and ennobling power, by the aim- 
pie words in which they have been embodied by some one to 
whom they have beea realitJea. Again, though these emotions 
have often, perhaps always, in a greater or less degree, a per- 
manent effect upon the miad, still, in their full force, they are 
n\onicutary and need to be constantly revived. This, too, ia 
the function of that literature which we are now considering, 
aod in doiu^ this, it takes the place of esperieiice, and in 
many respects has the advantage over it. We are doubtk^BS 
indebted to this class of books far more than wq are wont to 
sup[husu. It is a common opinion that they have nu uthcT aim 
than to amuse, — that even the grandest works of geniufi, in 
puetry and romance^ are but a nieaos of eotertaiuuient aud re- 
creation for the mind in its idle moods, or when it is wearied 
with intellectual toil. But the literature of power has a func- 
■tion far higher than thifi, U^ exalt and reiine the earthly lift; of 
Qiiun^ and awaken emotioQB, which, though he may soon forget 
their origin, **yet arise in him, and mould him through life 
dike the forgotten incidente of childhood," 

We have, then, in the most general way, attempted to an- 
rflwer the question, Why do we read ? And^ in doing so, to 
<«6tablish the utility, and indeed the iiidispensablcnei^s of read- 
ing. To particularize would be an endless as well m an un- 
necessary taak. Indeed, when we stop to consider, we may 
weU question whether it is not a uBelcsB taek, and a foaliah one 
.AS well, to attempt by argument to establish BUch a point as 
the utility of reading, and the worth of books. Tlie question 
has been decided by the universal testimony of mankind, or, 
more properly, it has never been regarded ae a question at all. 
If books hinder, rather than promote the development of the 
mind, then was the invention of printing of questionable ben- 
efit to the world, — librarieB are heaps of uselees lumber, and all 
the inherited products of the ancient mind, aa well as the 
grand achievmentfi of genine in later agee, are not, ae they are 
called, the **thc heir-looms of natione, the palladia of civiliza- 
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tion," but worthlefia rubbishy if indeed they are not worse, 
The question is also decided for every true acholarj by the 
Bpontfiueoas and irrcsifltible impulBce Tvhich lie feels within hie 
breaflt. A caune supported hj such ti-atimony needn, in reality, 
no argument for it** defence. We hope it baa not been weak- 
eoed by our attempt. The inquiryj however, may perha]>B aid 
OG in answering some incidental questions that may arise, a 
few of wlijcb we will briefly consider. 

It is maintained that the practice ofeSLtensive reading tende 
to diminitih the power, or at leaat, in a great measure to pre- 
vent the exercise of indejjcndent individual thought. This 
we do not believe to be true. On the contrary ^ it is by readingj 
more than by any other means, that our own thinking powere 
are awakened and kept in vigorous action. That much which 
is called reading does not accomplieh this result^ we admit. 
The deplorahle effects of indolence are to be seen in the move- 
ments of the mind no less thnn In those of the body. But we 
venture to assert that if one has not natural activity of intel- 
lect sufficient to Hubject to his own judgment and modea of 
thought, the opinions that others have recorded, then will no 
impulse whatever be powerful enongh to excite him to much 
independent thought. He who is too weak or indolent to walk 
in paths which others have made before him, will accomplish 
little if left to make one of his own. But reading not only 
calls into activity the intellectual powers, it alao fumiehea them 
with nourishment and exercise. Thus alone can they acquire 
that strength whieh will fit them for vigorous, independent 
action. That reading does in reality perform these cfBcee for 
the mind, and is & condition almost indispensable to its activ- 
ity, is made evident at once when we appeal to facts. The 
deepest thinkem, since the age of hooka commenced, have in- 
variably been the greatest readers. It is, indeed, a general 
rule^ which any one can veriiy by his own observatioUj that, 
other things being equal, one's power of thought is almost in 
exact proportion to the extent (*f hie reading. We may aid, 
in the words of DeQuincey, that "no man can be a great 
thinker in our days upon large and elaborate questions without 
being also a great Student, To think profoimdly, it is indis- 
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pouf^blo that a man ttliould have rood down to his own start- 
ing poiat^ and have read as a collating Student to the particu- 
lar etage at which hu himself takes up the subject." 

That there maj be eaceeB in reading cannot of course be 
denied. But on excess, in the sense that toanj attach to the 
terra, there cannot ho. There are manifold duties for us all, 
which are nut immediatelj connected with the development of 
the intellect. But when Ihose have received their due share of 
our tiine and attention, that anjr definite limit iw to be fixed to 
our use of books, we denj» That the mind can ever become 
satiated, ^?^ef/, as it were, with knowledge, though a common 
belief, if we may judge froni the language of meuj is an egre- 
gious error. The mmd is not a vessel of definite dimenj^iona 
that may be filled ; it is a living, growing organism. Its 
capacity increaacs with wLat it receives, and while it receives. 

" Thougli Iwlen, not eBcuml>erod witli l]i?r spoil ; 
Laborious y«t unconAcbiifl or Ilof loLl; 
WhoD oopioudJj Huppiiod, then modt ouLar^od, 
Still tt» be fed- QHd not to be siircJuirged." 

Nay, it ia when a man has drawn deep from the wclla 
kuowledgej that he feels his emptiness. It is when lie kaows 
most^ that he is moat deeply contciouT* of his ignorance. With 
this sense of want and emptiness comes a traviug for more, 
and it is thus that hia mind cxijanda towards its full and 
intended development. Limit not then your reading to ten, to 
twenty, or to a hundred authors, but follow the impulses of an 
awakened, aa active and a growing mind, without fear for the 
result. That Btudents of the present day, in any institution 
uf learning in our laud, or in any stage of their progress, are 
in danger of suffering fiom excessive reading, is an apprehen- 
sion that would only provoke a smile, were it not that the re- 
verse is so melancholy a truth. We think tliat, as a general 
rule, the risk is infinitely greater in the other direction. We 
venture to say that for every one who is injuring himself in any 
respect, simply by an eicessive use of books, a hundred might 
be found who are suffering their miuds to run to weeds for 
want of th&t cultivation which books afi'ord, and who will 
bitterlv regret their present neglect, if they ever awaken to a 
sense of their vocation and deattny as mtn. 
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Let QB not be tinderatood as advocating the indiscriminate 
use of books. Mnch^ very mucb^ tbat is called literature, diB- 
hoDOTS the name and is not only profitleee, but absolutely pe]> 
niciouB in its effects upon the mind. Yet the books that are 
worthy to be read, and it is of thesG alone that ve have in- 
tended to speak, are by no tneans few in number. No man^ 
can exhaust their treamtrefl, for the longest life-time is far too 
abort for such a task. Let each one, therefore, judge whether 
it be not wise to be^n at once the search into those unfailing 
minea of solid wealth, instead of waiting, as too many do, un- 
til they have explored the worthless heaps of fashionable trash 
that are poured trom the modem press, and have wasted their 
energies perhaps ferever. 
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AmcLB XIT^MUSIO IN COLLEGE. 



That 8tudGQts abould dfivote themselvca exclaaively 
to study few serionsiy maintain^ yet many are loth to ad- 
mit that the Ucivereity ie the proper place i'oT training all 
their powers,- — hearty mind, and body, — because they fear tliat 
Buch an admission would encourage laxity in tho pumuit of 
that intellectual culture which Is the distinctive ohject of a 
College education. It in certainly tniQ that if every Student 
should bo careful to develop himself symmetric ally ^ there 
would bo lees blind seal for proficiency in mere routine, and far 
lesB rockli^aa emulatic»n for academic hoDora ; but these are not 
results to be feared or averted. 

There are, indeed, in every College Bome who misdirect their 
enorgioa from a fal&o standard of solf-ouHure, Home who arc 
inefficient bocauso they under^^alue discipline, and some who 
are habitually lazy ; but it ie believed that all these together 
are less in number than those who injure themBclvea by over- 
work. Undue activity la an admitted evil in American char- 
acter ; it of conreo pijrvadcB those institutionB which collect 
persona fronx the most active classes, at the most active period 
of their lives, for a purpose appealing to the etrongcflt motives 
to exertion, and capable of any amount of labor without be- 
ing completely fulfilled. The habit of living too fast pervades 
College with an atmosphere of continual excitement which is 
destructive of physical^ intellectual and moral health. Instead 
of the sober and systematic pursuit of discipline and knowl- 
edge for their own sake, men rush from one pursuit to another 
in riotous greed for the a]jpearance of some new acquisition, or 
honor in some new department, or success in some new scheme, 
careless though they meanwhile wear out their bodily powers, 
fritter away all depth of mind, and huiy their heart-life be- 
neath the rubbish accumulated by this process of so-called ed- 
ucation. 

Ami this tL'udency toward extreme activity, besides leing 
stronger and more dangerous than its opposite, is doubtless 
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ery inadequately appreciated. To balance the itintunerablo 
ELceDtivc^ und admonitlonB to exertion which are lavished 
upon them, there is scarcely on© to deter from exceae, or allay 
their already fc-veriph excitement. The elasticity of youth pre- 
Tents the worst reeulte of thia tendency from bacomiag imme- 
diately visible ; but diBtiDgniflhed inetructots and phyaictans 
bear tcetinaony both to the wide extent of the evil among Stu- 
dents, and to its pemicioiia coneeqiicnctB in after life. 

So much hae been proniiBcd roBpcctiog the proolivitioe of Stii^ 
dcDta, in order to make it a text for an oarneet plea for Muatc 
10 CollegOj ae tending in some degree to counteract thoeo offils, 
and at the same time t^upply an element very dehoicnt In Amer- 
ican character aod education — the nsBthotio. It is unneccasajy 
to prove that as a nation we are wanting in this respect, or 
that Students, on account of their peculiar circumstances, aro 
in e&pccial need of refining influences. These are acknowl- 
edged wants ; it ia designed to show that Music ia adapted to 
meet themj and is a valuable means of both culture and recre- 
ation, deserving the favorable attention of all who are interest- 
ed in education. 

And drstf it is claimed, that Music as a science has import- 
ant advaufaigtH over some which now have a place lu the cur- 
riculum of many Of^ll^es. Aa compared with Spherical Trig- 
('Dometry, for iustanccj — a subject which so disgusts two-thirda 
of every class that they will nut study it, and is of no prae- 
tical value to Iwo-thirds of those who do — the pursuit of Mu- 
sical Science would be of equal discipline, of immeaaurably 
greater interetit, and of valuable assistance in the acquisition 
of a moflt delightful and deservedly uDiversal art.^ What in- 
terest then, would be compromiaed by making it an optional 
with Spherics ? 



* Music IB of itaelf atto of the most clear, bonutiTul, and otikct of tlie SoiflticoB. 
Except the MithcmaticSt nono is bo rrjui(^ht with dinciptme to the raiiid. It ia 
adflpied to teat-h the mind to iLink according to an oiflct ajsl^m,— to think coo' 
tfOGutlvelf > and wtUt facility^ And It Ima bd advauUge over any other Boionoo 
Id ^iIb tLDportBut porUcular, — iL hIiIa m^iv bliim others eve rj fiiciiltj' of ihc lalud; 
oofMnttntion, mvi^utiDii, imagiDntion ; and it nwbk*>ii9 the hotter L^nd^ndeB of 
OUT ruture. oud s^\ef HiG pup[l au t^nergy anddefiiro to improvo m aU tluiL is aohie. 
Therefom, «vet7 oiher study vUi be promoted hj W — Mtut. Schtiol Heporltf tS4Ei— 
^ p. Z94. 
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But it IB not, as a branch of physical science^ enitcd to discn- 
pline the mind, that Muflic may become raoRt valuable in edu- 
cation, but ae a fine art, adapted to develojw ttose ffisthetic 
powers which are so necewRaiy to wholeness of character, and yet 
so apt to he neglected for the mnre showy accomplishments of 
the intellect. The importance of this lesthotic culture must be 
the baeiB of a plea for any art, as auch ; and this is so little dis- 
ciused or appreciated in America, as to excuse the introduction 
here of a sketch of Rtiskin'e demonstration of the moral office 
of the theoretic faculty,* 

^* Man's use and function is to be the witness of the glory of 
Godj and to advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and 
reeultant happiness. Whatever enables us to^fulfill tbia func- 
tion iflj in the puro and first sonBo of the word, useful to us. 
But things that only help ns to oxist, are in a Becondnry and 
mean sense useful, or rather if Bought for alone, uaelese and 
woree. All the inBtruments of life may be divided into that 
which ie subservient to life, and that wbioh is the object of it ; 
the former always assuming the lower place, according to the 
universal and right instinct of mankind. The acnaee, there- 
fore, difTcr in dignity , — some of them were given ua to be s^- 
servient to life a& mere instruments of preservation, since they 
are adapted to act only occasioually, are destructive to prolon- 
gation, and are incapable of coexisting continually with other 
delights and perfections of the system ; but the pleaeurea of 
eight and hearing arc higher^ and in a sense the ohjccts of life, 
since it is evident that they are not neceasary to our preserva- 
tion, and moreover are in their nature eternal and inexhaust- 
ible, and even increasing in exq^uisiteuess by repetition and 
cultivatioun But Q-od will not make anything an object of 
life, infinitely and for itself desirable, which does not point to 
or partake of himself. Accordingly, in the pure mind involved 
in these pleasures there Is always a reverent and grateful per- 
ception of the Intelligence which so formed and feeds us that 
we may look out ujjon hia whole creation as a system of beauty. 
Ideas of beauty, therefore, tend inevitably toward God ; and 



* For tbe whole oT Uiig boautiN an^uieot, uid Ibr tho uhq of the word ffieoria, 
■ee Modem FuBUrM, ToL n, chap. 1 and 2. 
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the theoretic faculty which perceives them is the divinely ap- 
pointed teacher uf man's moral nature, which, while it leada 
him up to a higher sphere of heing, educates him also to angelic 
clearness of vision j nntil at last seeing in all created thingB 
only he-anty, and in all beauty only the CreaU^r, he may realiae 
tlie written jjroiulfiej ^ Blensed are the pure in lieart, for thej 
ehaUseeGod/" 

Tliia is an imperfect outline of the reasoning by which the 
fine arts are shown to fullill an important office in educating 
the moro^ nature ; a f^w aentences may be appropriately added 
ftom Bcbiller'a Esthetic Proae, in which the culture cf Ihia 
faculty is shown to he moat essential to 7nentat developement, 
and, thereforCj to Bocial progress, 

*' It is the office of Education to watch over and aecure, with 
strict impartiality, each of the fundamental irapulsi-B of our 
nature within ita proper limltSj not only maintaining the ra- 
tional impulse against the aensuouB, hut also the latter against 
the former. It succeeds in the one by developing the reason, 
in the ether by develoxung the feelinge. o o o o o xhe 
pernicious effect of overweening rationality upon our thought 
and actions is not ao visible aa that of undue sensuoiisnesSf 
though ever so important, and of frequent occurrence. For in- 
stance ; one of the most prominent reasons why our physical 
flciencen advance ao slowly, is evidently the universal and al- 
most insurmountable propensity to teleological judgments, (i,e,. 
inatant reference of events to final causts.) However emphat- 
ically and variously nature may affect our orgauH, all her man- 
ifoIdnesB is lost upon us^ because we seek nothing in her but 
vhat we have placed in her ; bi^cauae we do not permit 
her to affect us mwardiy froin without j but rather strive toto- 
ard her from ari7A/'n, with an impatient and froward reason. 
And should any one appear who approaches her with calm, 
pure, and open senses, and for that reason meets with a multi- 
tude of phenomena whieh in our system of anticipation we 
have overlooked, we are highly asl*mished that so many eyes 
ahould have seen nothing in such clear daylight. This eager 
struggle after harmony before we have collected the single 
tones which should form it ; this violent usurpation of reflec- 
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lion in a province whore all of its autliority must be condi- 
tional, IB the cause of the Bterility of so many^ thiukiDg heacU 
for the befit of science." 

This was writtm io the year 1795, hefore those great ad- 
vances in BCience which Iiave flipnalized the last htilf century, 
and have paved the way for an almost exhaustive l:nowledge 
of physical nature. The dominion of material forcea over men 
JB now at an end ; we understand their worMnga, and can either 
shun or control them ; our discoveries and progress for the next 
half century muBt be in cur own nature ; advancing science 
must penetrate farther into physiology and psychology, and ex- 
plore that shadowy realm which lies between matter and spirit, 
where many straining eyes even now think they are spectral 
forms moving in the gloom,*' But if want of euBceptiveness 
ia the great obstacle to the growth of physical science, whose 
phenomena are comparatively palpable, and laws Himple and 
ahsolutej — if our sensibilities are too imperfect to distin- 
guish thifjgSj and too sluggish to grasp by intuitive per- 
ception instead of awkward gropings, simpte relations and 
primary cauijes, — how much more are they unfit to deal with 
the abetractiona of the more recondite sciencoB ? Yet while 
man boasts of the steam-engine and the telegraph, and blunts 
bis senses by the din of one and the lightning flashes of the 
other, his own soul remains to him a gloomy crypt, and the 
knowledge of objective truth does not compen&ate for his igno- 
rance of himself; and though he stares impatiently into the 
darkness with his bleared eyes, he will discern nothing so of 
the shapeliness of the most wondrous work of the Divine Ar- 
chitect. To fit himself to discover this, ho mtst first of all 
cultivate susceptiveness of mind ; must quit his vain introver- 
sion while yet all seems dark, and going out from himself into 
the starlight, train his eyes to a calm and patient looking, and 
his ears by the faint voices of nature, to a subtler perception. 
And then his soul will become manifest, no longer dark because 



* Ia not Uifl WDadorful Bticceu of lourla » Abauni h iboBc vC modern SpHtu- 
anom, to bo ntlribuled in pari ton renotion fVora iho oToosaive iDtolloetunlitj, ifliich 
has b<«u mude a promioL-ut trail of qwt tiiriea by our undue zee! tor material pro- 
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of the grofsnosa of his vision, nor etUl because of theduUneBa 
of hm hearing, but a holy cathedral^ adorned with pictures of 
Divine goodness, and echoing grateful hartnomce. 

The education for our ttntGe then, whether we have respect 
to that moral development, which is the only pledge of per- 
manent ciTilisation, or to the progress of science in the direc- 
tion most essential to man's growth, ia not that which panders 
to the utilitariaa spirit of the age, and aggravates the evils of 
intellectuality already too great, by its inordinate zeal fcr so- 
called practical knowledge ^ hut that which tends to sym- 
metry of character, and harmooious play of all the powers, 
and the ascendancy of the spiritual nature over the whole man. 
The culture needed for our nation is not that which succumbs 
to the selfish andarrugant cry^ *' cui bono ?" — the expression 
of & spirit which estimrites Niagara by the mills it will turn, 
and the Adiruudacks by their reins of iron ; which buys its pic- 
tures by tlie square yard, and its books hy the cubic foot ; 
which builds its churches fur ministers, and not for God, and 
makes even them the slaves of fashiuu and of intexest ; which 
weighs truth and honor in the balance withhold, and sacriBces 
to empty show ; — it ia nut that which goads on the 
IF'fiaGte of youth to reacli a false Bucuess^ and permits them to 
deapiae the posBive virtues and the amenities of their nature in 
cooiparisou with efficient wealth and power ; it ia that^ rather, 
which inculcaloe the ofl-forgottcn truth, that to be ia better 
than to seem, and that all the accessories of life are as QOtbiDgj 
to a life itself made up of true happiness and tnie wisdom. 
And to develop this Grecian repose and wholeness of manhood, 
we must, like the Greeks, attend much to the fine arta. 

And, in boginningf the inquiiy as to what form of sealhetic 
culture is best adapted to College^ it mu&t be ohaervcd, that 
tho fine arts are severally the same in essence, and vary only in 
manifestation* This seems almost an axiom, so frequent and 
familiar in literature and conversation are parallels between 
jioetry and painting, poetry and music, rhetoric and architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture. The most ancient writers on 
rlietoric, regarded Music as a branch of their art, kindred with 
grammar ; and since in their times it was little more than a 
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labyrintli of arbitrary rules, in which no traces of tt right sys- 
tem can ho detected, it is not etrango that they should have 
ranked it no higher ; could the works of the great modem mas- 
ters have appealed to the exquisite Greek flensibiUties, they 
would doubtless have classed it with the highcflt reach of 
spoken language — eloquence, Indeed^ Music begins where 
speech ends, in the utterance of those finer ehadee of thought 
and emotion which worda cannot express,* — "it aeems like 
the soul'fl effort to apeak its mother tongue in a strange land/* 

From this essential unity of the various arte, it may be infeired 
that notwithstanding the great apparent diversity of men with 
respect to testhotic gifts, none is without some such refining 
element in his character, and none has the right to undervalue 
or disparage any one of them which he cannot himself appre- 
ciate. 

It is however a fact, that among the Faculties (if some New 
England Colleges, there is either an indifference to Muaic, or a 
decided prejudice against it. It ie perhaps natural that the 
fine arts should have made but slow progress among the de- 
BceudautB of the Puritans, for, in their ilight from the pollu- 
tions of the Romiah Churchy they threw away the sense of the 
beautiful^ because it had been iwrverted to the eervicc of priest- 
craft, instead of purifying and using it for God ; but why 
Music, which is the purest of them all, should be the last to 
return, and encounter the most opposition fron bigotry and 
narrowness, does not appear. Certain it is that in the early 
part of the eighteenth century the condition of Church Mubic 
was at so low an ebb, that ie many congregations flinging was 
omitted altogether, and in others it is described as having been 
a hideous medley of discordant Bounds. f And when a number 
of earnest and liberal cler|2jmen^ of whom the Kev. Cotton 
Mather was one, set themselves zealously to work to effect a 
reform in this matter, they encountered much determined op- 
position, and were even accused of a leaning toward Papacy t 
And since that time, every improvement introduced in the style 

* Sae "Ori^Dr^ndFimetioii ofMu^ic" — 5p«Do@r'a EaaayH. Xp'plstan t Co., IfiSfl. 
f "Eflflaj torovivo theTrueaod Aociotit Uothod of Singing pBalm Tunea.^' Bj 
Itev. Thomu Syiomefl, Bradford, Maae., 1730. 
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of CKurch Music hae had to fight its wnj tip a^inst the pro- 
teetations and thrciktfl, aoU cvoii ^rra^ycrR, of mciny who have 
regarded it ae a new device of the Adversary, to dietract their 
minds from worahip. 

Whether the prevalent neglect of Mubic in New Knglaad 
Coll^ea is a relic of that old prejudice, or is the reeult nnftcly 
of indifference, it is equolly unreasonable when contrasted 
with thoir seal for painting and sculpture. 

At Yale, for instance, the Trumbull Gallery of paintings 
hae been conntantly inereatiing for many years, but there are 
not six books on Music, in the Ccllege Library ; three years 
ago a temporary addition of works of art, made at great ex- 
pCQse, was holden in an unoccupied hall in Alumni Building ; 
after it had closed, the use of the now vacant room was re- 
quested hj the Musical Society of the College, but refused. 

The distinction thus practically made a^nst Muaic, and in 
favor of Painting, suggests a few reflections on the comparative 
wcrth of these two arts toStudunte. From what has already been 
0aid of the essential unity of the arts, it is evident, that the 
grounds of this com|)arieon can only be, — the nature of their 
manifestation, and their availibility to the circumstanceB of Stu- 
dentfl. 

Under the first head it ib claimed for Music, that while at 
least equally pure and comprehenBive, it is older and nearer 
TOAD^g heart in his normal condition. 

Though it cannot depict material beauty, it can express 
every spiritual idea that can be delineated on canvass or in 
marble, and has besides, the importanD element of timt, which 
enters into no other art, except its kindred, Pcetry. 

It is pure, and cannot be perverted to the service of paflsion, 
but, on the contrary, appeals to all that is noble and incomipt 
in man. The "poet of human naturt" has writleUj 

'* Since Done HO Aockkh, bard and full of rag« 
Bui UuBic Tar the time dolh cliange liin uulure; 
The ranD that hath no MuHic in hifnselt 
Kor IB noL movod bj conoord of eweot sounds, 
la fit for treaEOQ, ntnLta^mq^ and apoUfi.'^ 

We have record of musical infltruments existing before the 
flood, when there is no evidence that Painting, Sculpture, or 
VOL. III. 12 
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even written l&ngua,^ were known, Tt is nearest the heart, for 
it 19 tlie earliest devt-h^iieil nf all the esthetic susceptibilities. 
Chil^lren will appreeiate niiifiical Roiindu, lung before they have 
any idea af the tneitnin^ of a picture, and nations en their way 
from barbarism to civilisation, reach the taate for music very early 
in their career, Indyedj men in alt conditions instinctively ex- 
press their emotions by song, and song also, more than any other 
art, reaclies tbo springs of aetion in the depths of their nature, 
and aniruatea to high rt-Bolves and daring deeds. 

Lastly, it is in man liimself ; no civilizationj no affluence, no 
education, ie nccesBary to its exietence : his voice is the most 
variedj £exib]e, and beautiful of musical inatrumeDtH, Other 
artfl are external, and demand far their exietenco not only 
elaborate inNtruments, but also a favorable conjunction of cir- 
CLimstanccs ; but Music abides wherever man can remain ; it ac- 
companies him wherever ho can go ; he may dobafle himeelf, 
but it is always pure ; he may lose almost every other power 
by the sluggishness of barbarism, but Mueic still remains as a 
talitiman to guide him back to lost perfection, and by the sweet- 
ness of its purity to remind him of the holy goodnesB of God, 
And so mythology, in ita traditions of a better age^ tells of 
Pan, with his scvcn^toned reed ; of Orpheus, whose atraina drew 
the trcea and atonea after him in jnagic spell ; of Apollo, by 
xwhoBo harmonioua lyre the waUa of a city were miraculously 
nprearcd ; — of a time when all ecLgefl were bards, and laws were 
not written on marble tablets, but only in the songs of the peo- 
jjle ; and the Chriatiiin Apoctilysc looks forward to a time when 
-the praiso of human lips shall become *^ a new song before the 
iihrone," ^*the voice of harpers harping with their harps, as the 
TToice of great thunder, and as the vcice of many waters/' 

Sut it is as the most available and practical of the arts, that 
Music especially siirpaesea all other* in value and importance 
to Students, Qood pictures or statues are, in this country, too 
expensive for them, and galleries are acceaalble to but very few. 
The art of drawing or painting is to most a difficult acquisi- 
tion, rarely compensating by the pleasing it affords for the la- 
bor bestowed- Eugravinga are within the reach of many, aod 
ore elevating, wliile new, but when the eye has become accua- 
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tomM to thorn, lose tmicL of their loflucnoo anJ plofloiirc But 
the happy poaseBaor of a violin, or a dutc, or even a. voico, has 

in it tho poBsibiiities of unnnmlK-rcd t hough t-pictnrce and stat- 
ues ; from the pages of a scroll ho may at any tirao cvoko the 
flpirits of Beethoven, or Mozart, or Hayden, and commune 
with the almost inapirc<l goniuSj which lives in their works ; or 
he may, by an instaDtnneous flash of his own aroused imaginn- 
tioDT create imngee of beauty of which he had never conceived, 
and such ae the works of no other man could ever have im- 
parted to him. 

Nor mTist Maeic itself be deemed an fleeting as the brief 
sounds which give it erabodiment. Imagination cuoceivea it 
before it can find utterance, and then memory rendore it im- 
mortah The moat wonderful Mass ever written, — the Mieea 
Solomnis — was composed by Beethoven when entireFj' deaf ; a 
&ct which shows that musical conceptions arc wholly indcpcud- 
Bt of the physical fienseSj and will outlast their decay. 

And the love for Music is, probably, also the moat nnivciBat 
of any of the tastes ; it is often permitted to die out by dis- 
UBC, but if cultivated in youth, very few would be found to 
have no aptitude for it. A celebrated teacher of Music in this 
country states, that out of four thousand pupils in the public 
Bchools, not a Bingle exception had he found. 

It appears, then, from a brief compariBon of Music -mth 
Painting, that while the tormer is at least no lower in its man- 
ifestation, it is more available for Students in that it ia cheaper, 
easier to acquire, susceptible of greater variety, and appeals 
to a more general appreciation. 

The reasons here advanced in favor of Music as an educator 
are borne out by experience wherever it haa been tried. In 
most of the schools on the continent of Europe, Music has for 
many jt^ars been comidc^red as important a branch of instruc- 
tion as Grammar or Arithmetic, and taught in its mdiioenti^ 
to all children, with the happiest results. The Prussian schools 
which are conducted by the government, and are regarded as 
constituting the most perfect syBtem of popular education 
knowQ, require a knowledge of Music as a eine qua non in a 
teacher ; and the whole nation seem to r^ard it not so much 
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a luxury and mean of refinement, as one of the aeceflsarj arta 
tif life. There is great aigoificance in the fact that a people so 
Fiimple in their hahite and tafitefl^ and so philosophical in their 
ideaa^ its the GennaDa, excelling as they do in all other arts, 
and surrounded by their creations. — liy the W[>rhs of Raphael, 
and Titian, and Cornelius, and Tliorwakden, and hoata of 
others, — should postpone all to Music, ant! love the name of 
Beethoven hettev than that of any other maetfcr. Vocal Music 
waa introduced into theschools of Boston in 1837 an an exp<iri- 
nient, and waa found so beneficial that it was sjieedily exb^nded 
throughout MaflRai^hnsettfl. and has remained evpr since a per- 
manent arrangement. Were such instruntion given iii the 
schools of all the States there would be far less n^d to urge 
the claims of MnKic in College, 

But thS plea for Muftic which will probably most appeal to 
the sympathy of Students themeelvea, respects its value aa a 
recreation. Doubtl^as few ever devote theniselTes to it from a 
sober estimate of its value as an agent of culture. Like all* 
other influences which refine the character, this effect is so 
subtle and unperceived that few arc wont to think of it as any 
part of the pleasure and profit they derive fron* Music. They 
only tnow that it is a pure unmixed de%ht, whiuh never ckiys, 
never brings regret in its train, never weakens or unnerves them, 
frfjm which they always depart happier, and stronger, and re- 
freshed for coming duty. And it may he shown that there is 
nothing so available in these respects to Students as Music, 

It is important here to distinguish between recreation aud ex- 
ercise. ThefornierrefroeheB powers already wearied with labor, 
the latter brings into activity the faculties which by disuse are 
liable to become impaired. It is ohviLiUB therefore that the rec- 
reations of different claaaos of mci: should differ. Merchants 
can find recreation in exoroise, farmers in study, active pi-ofos- 
sioual tnon require somethiug to divert the mind , Students re- 
quire both exercise of body and divertion of uiind. Eoarty 
out 'door sports supply both nccda, hut if thcao suffice why build 
the gynmasium ? Tho mind is not content to bo thrown into liat- 
Icsa inactivity while the body is going through the monotony of 
weight&j and rings^ and ladders, nor is it renewed by the phys- 
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ical recuperation of sleep ; it can only be refreshed by caufiing 
it to act in an oppoeit*.^ direction, aa the elasticitv of the bow is 
restored by bending it backwards. In conjunction with the 
gymnaaium then, aome means of mental refreshment is indis- 
pensable to complete recreation. 

To the tnith of this conclusion the niimerous pastimee prev- 
alent in Colleges are sufficient teBtimony. A very large amount 
of time in the aggregate is now sj>ent in games of chance and 
skill, like cards and billiards and cheae. But these, ao far ae 
they demand care and attention, tax the same powers of mind 
which are already wearied by study ; and so far as they involve 
tDcrc chance, hardly act upon the mind at all : if pursued with 
zeal they are enervating, if not they are stupiil and wearisome. 
Yet enough time is annually wai^ted in cards and chess at Yale 
to quadruple the number of good singers, if turned to Mneic; 
and enough money spent in billiards in two terms to provide 
the Beethoven Society with instnitnents for an efficient orchestrfl. 

This mental relaxation is alao often sought in social inter- 
course, occasionally at the houses of citizens in mixed society, 
more frequently in the meetings of ot^anized societies, and 
very often with each other in their rooms. Against the first 
two nothing is said. The abuses which are sometimes uri^ed 

CD P- 

agiLinst them, are, so far as the writer hae observed, far more 
rare than the legitimate use ; yet from the nature of the case, 
these opportunities of relaxation are too infrequent to go far 
toward supplying the want. But it is probable that of the great 
amount of time which Students spend in each other's rooms, 
the larger part is wasted, and much of it uorsc than wasted. 

It would require the pencil of a Hogarth adequately to de- 
pict one of the nightly scenes in a Student's room, when so 
many classmates have come in that study ia irksome or impos- 
fliblo to the occupant, who thereupon yields to the current of 
events, and agrees to have a " time." Variously disposed in 
all sorts of queer postures, on trunks, tables, or window sills, 
they loll about, smoking their meerschaums, and filling the 
time with gossip, which is too often unmeaning or acurrilons ; 
now derogating the reputation of some successful aapirant for 
College honorSj now ridiculing the acta of the Faculty, and 
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now dUcuflfli'n^ tho comparative attractions of the ladios in 
flomo Fcoiole Boarding ScUooh This Bmall talk drivels od 
till it h&s become too stupid or trivial to be tolemble^ and 
then cards are produced, and hour after hour glides away in 
the monotoQoUft changes of whiet or poker, till the laser la 
the f^ame ia ecnt out for pice and oider (if nothing worse,) and 
with thcBe tho revel ia protracted far into the wee houra 

Ifow it in uaelees to doclaim agninst eiich a way of spending 
time as frivolitue or pernicious ; for Students feel that they 
must haTO mental rccrt^ation of aoTuo strrtf and so long an they 
know of no other so available and attractive, such diatribcH 
will have little influence upon them. Nor is it coiTect to say 
that Buoh scenes attract only the inefficient and dissipated - 
that men of good niinde and character would find enjoyment 
in a nioro rational way. The very beat men in College when 
thej- participate in these occasions, throw aside every thing but 
boyish joviality, and will not listen to serious conversation. 
The writer has witnessed the failure of many attempLs to form 
coteries of literary nien^ who ahould improve all their spare 
time from other duties in learned and deliberate discourse ; 
and the neai"cst approximations to such a plan at Yale, are the 
Fretihui an Societies. It is not that there art none earnestly 
desirous to make the best of their time, and capable of con- 
verBing prolitubly and well, but that wise old Dame Nature 
eecB further thau they, and is continually diverting them from 
the namjw paths they mark out for themselves. 

These same conaiderations apply also to reading^ very much 
of which is done by Students, and wliich it is very fashionable 
to prescribe for them in unlimited quantities, It Is certainly 
true that the knowledge gained by the studies of the curricul urn 
is incomplete, unless accompanied by a careful course of read- 
ing, and that this might iherefci-e well be substituted in many 
cases for other literary pursuits, but it cannot be called a 
recreation from study. It gives a small idea of diversion to 
one hedged about with a wall of books, to tell him that when 
he has recited half of them, he may amuse himeelf by perusing 
and rememhering the other half. The great objection then, 
both to reading and conversation as recTeations^ is, that if 
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nfietl merelj as such, they epeedlly degenerate into frivolity ; 
but if kept dignified nnd iiiti^llectualj tliey are too iiiucli like 
study. 

It appears then that none of thi^ diversioHB prevalent in 
College are adequate to supply that mental refreahment which 
is needed id conjunction with the gymnasium fur complete 
recreation. None of those which hare been nientiuned avail 
much \o counteract the evilB alluded to in the beginning of 
this arlicle. 

To meet this want then, Music is confidently proposed, as 
bdn^ une ivf tLe most inoocent, obtaiuable, and delightful of 
pleaaures, while at the sftme time, an Art of the happiest 
inauence upon the habits and character. 

Thus Music is adapted to subserve three important ends : 
to alleviate the tendency toward undue intcUecUial activity, 
and its evil effects ; to bceonie tho agent of the best nesthetic 
culture ; and to supply a kind of recreation necessary to the 
health of the mind, and therefore conducive to the belter per- 
formance of every duty. 

Undoubtedly the objection will be urged against Music, that 
it IS apt to take up too much time. It is admitted that this 
has great force, — it is impoHsible that so fascinating a pleasure 
should not sometimes tompt weak human natim? away from 
the harder duties of life, — but will uot this power to charm, 
have the effect also to draw away from baser enticements ? 
And are not the advantages it may afford, worth a share of 
the Student's time ? It is sometimes significantly hinted, that 
very good musicians in College rarely excel in any thing else ; 
but it is not true that great genius in any one direction gen- 
erally overshadows the other powers ? Versatility of talent is 
the rarest gift ; he is considered fortunate who has decided 
ability in scholarship only, or in mathematics, or in orfttory, or 
in panting, why not in music ? If any man can elevate and 
purify his fellows by means of harmony, why should he not 
tbankfidly accept, and diligently use, this talent for the best 
good, as much as if he possessed the power of eloi^uence or 
acquisition ? 

But it will not he found, if Music shall become more gene- 
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raJly cultivated, that it has tbe effect to degrade BclioUrship or 
dioilnlsli industry. The few who liaTe beea drawn away from 
fitudy while at College by Musical seal, — whose propensity for 
it was ao strong, that they broke through" all the obstacles and 
diflcourageraentflj besetting the path of any Student who would 
there attain such skill, — must not be taken as samples of all 
who may acquire a taste for the art ; any more ihan a whole 
class of great mathemaiiciana may bo inferred from an occasional 
Stanley or Flaher. But on the contrary, it is believed that the 
health and efficiency of the mind will be so improved by the 
judicious use of this recreation, that more proficiency will he 
made in every department of labor. 1 1 is not a mere coincidence 
that Qermaoy, the music-land of Christendom, is also preemi- 
nently the land of scholars ; and that most of the best German 
thinkers and students even in the most abstract departments of 
science, are men who are proficient in this art. 

But if it be said that the intcreflts of Music will take care of 
themselves, it may be answered that thiise habits and tenden- 
cies of Students which most need its remedial influence, are 
constantly operating to prevent ita attaining its proper place. 
Collegians are not Aesthetic enough to appreciate the need of 
ies the tic culture ; they are too intellectual to care for art ; they 
are too active in other things, to have time for cultivating the 
affeclions. Such at least is the case at Tale, where the Beet- 
hoven Society is by no means so large or so flourishing as it 
was many years ago, notwithstanding the growth of the Col- 
lege, In 1834 it had its own well-managed orchestra, and its 
own set of instruments, besides an efficient corps of singers. 
In 1841 it furnished music for the Commencement Exerciseflj 
which have ever before and since employed a hand from New 
York, Now its rehearsals are held in a hired room at a dis- 
tance from the College grounds, the only instrument is a hired 
piano, the time is a scanty hour immediately after supper 
Wednesday evening, its nominal Director is rarely there, and 
the oiJy intimation the public or the body of the StudentB 
have of its esisteuce is the Annual Concert, in which for the 
last few years the Society has always lost largely, got into 
debt deeply, and become chagrined thoroughly. 
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TbesQ facte show that it ib iii>t true that the intereste of 
Music ill Coileg<3 will take care of themselves. The teudeuciee 
of our times, of our people, of College life and manners, are 
all against it, and unless some syatematic effort ho made to 
sUBt^ia it hj thoee whoeo labors avail, it will conetantlj decline. 
It would ho indeed an anomaly if God Lad exempted this art 
Jrom the laws which are seen in tho nature of overj- thing else, 
and while he had made learning, and wiedonif and viitue^ and 
all other agencies which ]»urrfy and ezalt the clmracter, the 
reward only of careful striving, he had cast this pearl under 
the foct of those who arc too blind to eee, or too sordid to 
appreciate its value. 

In conclusion, a few words about the manner in which Music 
may be encouraged in College. 

The most obvioua and important step is to add to the 
Faculty a Professor of Miieic, supported by a salary large 
enough to enable him to devote himself c-jcdnsivclif to the 
intoreats of his art among the StudtTtts. Such a man of real 
GDthueiaem for the work, and not too fastidious to shrink from 
labor among thoee who nio&t need hia assistance and instmc- 
tiun, can do more than all others to interest the Students in 
Music, and give them a tasteful knowledge of it. 

CompetL^nl men are rare however in this cuuntiy, and are 
generally Germans, whose taate is uften so different from the 
Auiencang, that they fail to inteic^L their pupils. Ilaving been 
reared in & musical country and arrived at a highly artificial 
taste by imj>erceptihle gradations, they cannot realize that 
their style is not entirely 8im|:lc and iutelHgihle. But it is 
very rare tu find Americans wliu sincerely regurd the German 
classical mufcie as the highest. The French have a different 
style, tho ItaliauH sttU another, both love melody mere than 
hamjonyj and give us the EWeeteidt airg ; and such a eom|JOt]ite 
nation aa our owa will nover accept either style unmodified, 
nor make the progress it ought until the excelleaeies of all 
are blended into a single system. Certain it is that those bald 
and ijtiff chorals, full of uDisona, set to a time as rigid and 
solemn as the tick of a huge Dutch clock, and purjjosely 
repeated day after day,— such tunes as delight tho ears of the 
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Capel-meistcrs, — are very ili&tasteful to the majority of Ameri- 
caOB. And even if this be an ignorant criticiem, the result of 
an undeveloped taatCj it must be remembered that the first 
stepiniuatruotionis to awaken mtei-cst in the subject; and this 
can no more be done by a atjlt which the Students caunot 
appreciate, than a child can he attmcteJ iu virtue hy a et-nuou 
which be doee nut understaud. It is indeed a shame that the 
very nidinieuts of Mutsic are unkuown to moet Students, so 
thai thai stage of cultivation must often be^in at College 
which ought to have been accompliBhed at the Prunary Schoolj 
but so long as this remaius a fact, those who control College 
Mubic nrnet be content to bow the eeed, in the hopti that com* 
ing generations will reap the fruit. 

Moreover, it ia due to the intereista of Music to give such 
powers to the Professor^ and privOeges to tlie singers, aa shall 
indicate a eincere esteem for the value autl beauty of the Art 
Wherever reheat^als are crowded like uselesB lumber into on9 1 
corner of the week, and no inducements an5 oflered to the best 
singers to enter the choir, and men who devote themselves to it 
have reason to believe that they are less regarded oa that 
account^ little progress will be made. In such Colleges there- 
fore, the first movements in advance must be those which look 
to a change of sentiment toward Music, in both Faculties and 
Students.' It was an agreeable surprise to the writer on 
attending the concert of the Harvard Musical Society, at Wor- 
cester laat July, to see the evident pride and delight of the 
Harvard Students in the excellent proficiency of that fine 
Chorue, Would that there were euch a feeling at Yale, where 
not one-fourth of the Collegians will attend the Beethoven 
Concerts even to save the Society from pecuniary loss ! 

When there shall be half the interest taken in Music that ie 
now lavished upon chees-toumamentfi and billiard-matches, the 
best results may be hoped. 



4 






* Pripate UberoUtj eetAbli^hod a miifiiiTa] flinrl somo joarn hgo at Tale GollegBi 
Muflla has mftdo no hokdwuy, — shgwing that somothiog b«bidM mottoy Efl^ 
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NEWS ARTICLES. 



I,— AMHERST OOIXEGE. 



QymrLuliiinr 



We are happy to report the close of an umianftlly quiet and pros- 
perciun term, free from tboae peculiar frulius whlcl] Colluge etluca alone 
alloWi and wliicli JiTQ hofO f<i»t puASiDg juto deserved disgrace- Allu- 
81011 has been already nmde to Iho auspieloua openiDg of our new Oym- 
nasiam and the high anticipations excited by it Theao 
have been more tban realized m the complete success of 
tfa« system introdiiced- No accident a bave occurred, or miachievous 
effects appeared. Poaseased before of Tery rflspectable apparatua for 
exercise m pleasaat weatiier, ami surrounded by a country of iinaur- 
paaaed baauty, no particular provision for phyeica] culture might seom 
necessary, >'et the salutary influeuce of our new diacipline is already 
apparent in everything couuected with College* The interest of nov- 
elty has yielded to a deepening enthusiasm in its varioua exercises and 
military drill. 

Music too has lent its charms and imparted its precision to every 
geaeral tno^"enient, aud we muat claim for Dr. Hooker the succeaaful 
union of the grand Influeuces which Plato desired to perfect his ideal 
repuhlicj and the coniplimeut of his wurdj^ "Some deity has fiirjniabed 
man with two arta — mu:iic and gymnastics, Wboever, theD, can moat ^ 
cleverly mingle gymn&Btica with music, and iatroduco them la justest 
measure into the Koul, this person we may most properly call muaioal 
and most haraiomously disposed."" 

On the 10th of October, at the suggestion of Dr. Hitchcock, and 
oeoingkni E»- accompanied by hira. Messrs. Charles K. Hitchcock and 

"^^^"^ George L. Goodalo, t!ie Senior Class left Amherst upon 

a Geological eicuraion to Vermont, Four days wore very pleas- 
antly spent in visiting places of geological interest. A section across 
the Green Mountains was carefully measured, and the strike of the 
strata taken. From the data thus obtained^ subsequent calculations 
have shown that the range must aometiuie have been upwards of eight 
thousand foet ia height 

Concerts of both vocal and instrumental music were also given by 
the Glass at Ludlow and RntlandT and a mountain In Dorset, some- 
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what noted for its cave and marbki lionored vith the classic name of 
Eoliis, Me an wb Ilo tho County Fair held near the village, under the 
direction of Prof. W. 8. Clark, gave to the Claftses a 
partid relea^ from College duties. The annual address 
waa followed by a poem by Charles H. Sweetscr, of the Junior Clasa, 
while D, F, Brigham and P, W. KcUanuSi Sophomores, 
bore away all the prizes for running, jumpingi and heav- 
ing, in a severe tionteat with the sturdy yeomanry of the county, 
October llth, the College Republican Club had agrand torchlight 
prgcosaion, and were eloquently addressed by Prof. J, G. 
Vose, and the Hon. Eraiitua Hopkins. 
The Literary Societies haTo been sustained the past term with un- 
usual ardor and ability ; 8till they are fur from being ap- 
preciated, or their mission from being fulfilled- Not to 
epeak of the soductivo ioRuonce of eeort^t &ocittie8, eupeiially apon 
the firat end decisive year of the course : of ambitbu for high rank, 
vhich n^gleeta synunetrica] culture, and sacriSees the richest bEes^ings 
of College life; of the spirit of indolence and indulgence, which our 
Faculty would long since have exorcised, if nevcre tasks possess any 
virtue, a j^fcu/eur institution exerts a distracting influence here, and 
maiatalus an irreprcssihlc conflict with the intereste of Aleaandria and 
Athenoc. Unfortunately ODn^Utution and College custom fix our 
meetings to Wednesday eveningj the only favorable opportunity al- 
lowed by both College and Seminary laws, to visit otir Holyoke cous- 
ins* and since 'tia vain in man to look for more than man, it is not aur- 
'prising that jadeid Students aometimes prefer the court of beauty to 
the hall of debate, and our weekly meetings mias many even of our 
most gifted minds. We do not censure but only write, and'nolwith- 
Htaudiu^ thim^vil, mu^t still regard th» fL-fined and geuial infiuenuea 
from over the mountalaj^ a.3 conatitutiug one of the claims of Amherst 
over her sister CollegeSi 

Alexandria and AthentP were organized early in the history of the 
College with their present names, which were afterward cichaTiged, 
for a time, forthoseof Eclectic and AcadRmia;hu(. again restored, and 
since retained. Duringa portion of their history they haye been in a 
measure spcret, hut for years all their exerciBCs have been public. The 
qaeation of memberahip has been settled in various ways. For a time 
the members were uiisigned m equal numbers to the two socictiea by 
the Faculty. Latterly, Students h^ve chosen their own societies, after 
listening to u statement of facts from the Presidents of the respective 
flocietiea, assisted each by two orators from the Senior and Juuior 
Claasea. This ayatem rightly managed, we believe to be upon the 
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wbolo & good one ; still H haa its c%'il3. and our present one of private 
electioneering promiaee, by making rosponBibiUty moro goncrd, to 
make Gouiety interest so also. 

A third Hoci^^ty, i-a1lod Roeial Union, nrising From difficulty iti one of 
the otlers. flonrishfld for a time, but t*> fhn injiirj- of the others, vhinli 
it was thought would better meet the wanU^ of College than a greater 
number- H<^nce Social UnEon ceased to be an active fiocietj in college. 
lis members were dectetl to tha other societies, ita property divided 
between them, and Its name attached t-o their union. 

The new halla of tho socieliea, the munificent gift of Hon. Samuel 
Williston, in I85S, have been richly finiahed, and to & good degree 
furnished by tho cheerful and united efforts of both active aod hon- 
orary members. We have ae yet spent comparailvcly lilile in worka 
of art to grace them, but have rather made our libraries our first love 
aitd pride. These eantato upwardfi of iive thouHatid vgliimes each, 
mostly workd select and of permaaent value. AmoDg those of pe-cu- 
tiar iiilvrest to the curious^ we may bo allowed to notice some which 
were printed in Germany, in the 6fteeuth oeutory, Heized there hy 
Napoleon and sent to Pans, where they were purchased by the Amer- 
ican Consul and forwarded t^ Boston, and there discovered and secured 
by Hon. Horace P, Maynard, then President of Athene. 

The Society of Imiuir>' was originally a Diiasionary society, organ* 
iced by the devoted Henry Lyman and co-workers of kindred spirit. 
It still interests itself in missions and seek^ to promoto the missionary 
spirit in its members ; but the special work of a missionary society it 
has left with tbe mh^teioiiary band commenced more recently in the 
labors of Dr. Lobdell, and now discusses freely the widest range of 
religious subjects, and proves an invaluabie bond of union and sympa* 
thy between Christian men in College, lis library and extensive cab- 
inet ot cariosities were greatly Injured in the buniing of North Col- 
lege in tho winter of '<>7t yet appear to advantage in tbe ample cases 
of its new hall. Generally prosperous in its bistery, we believe it ia 
now accomplishing a noble work, and richly rewarding ita faithful 
mombers- 

At the last Society elections tbe following officers were chosen: 



PreiidfftUj George F, MerriaTn, 

Vict- Presidents, Nathan Thompson, 
Scf^etary. Samuel C. Vancfl, 

Senior CriCiet, John H. Evans, 

Aaron Warner, Jr. 
TOL. in. 13 



Alexandria. 

William M. Pomeroy, 
M.Porter Snell. 
Charks T. Haynea. 
Elijah Harmon. 
Charlea G, G, Pahie. 
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Junior Gri£ici, 



Alexandria. 
Willi ara B. Gruvea> 
George G. FhEppa. 
E. Porter Dyer. 



Clui ELecllooi. 



LtotirBi- 



AthcnrB- 
Charles H, Sweolaert 
TmniAit ToiDBon, 
Ohftrlea H. Swcetscr, 
Charles D. Aclaraa- 
S<tcieti/ ftf Itclif^ioua Enquiry. 
Frcjidmf, M, Porter Snell. 
Vice'I*r^aident, Elijah Harmon, 
Recording iit:crctttr'j» Samticl A, Stoddard. 

The Suoiur Olaaa have mode the following scluctions 
for Class day. 
Oraior, John Dole. 
Pwri, E, Porter Dyor, 
Praphet, Jo>ieph A. Leach. 

A Guurao of lectures upon greet Bepreaontative WomeD has hoen 
delivered in tbe vilUge ohnroh hy Rev. John Lord^ 
under the auspicoa of the Sonior Class, Mr, Lord*a leo- 
Lures are ton well known to need aoy qualifying words. 

Monday evening, Nov. — . ocfiiirreil the tinmial eihihition of Social 
Union. The oratora were G, F. Merriam, J, H. Evanw, M. V. Snetl, 
B. F. Ilamilton and C- G. G. Paine. CoUoquy written by E. P. Dyer 
and 0, H. Sweetserp Music hy the College Oroheatra, E. Lewis, 
leader. 

TV'itii this doaes the term, but before we take our leave for Tbanba- 
^ving, we nmst congratulate our Junior TrLenda upon the return of 
l>r- ^hepard from Europe, ajkd his rich acquisiiioES vbkb bis visit has 
itecurcd to bis splendid cabmel. We designed to notice this cabinet 
tin detail and introduce Prof. Sbcpard. the porfeei gt^ntlemau, whose 
Jnalruclions are as dear aud whose language as boautiful as the crya- 
'tals which he loves so well to study, wbo always tells a tin« story 
■finely and fimshos wUli a fiucr applicatiun. but our FaouUy have tho 
past year adopted a new and more promiaing qyatem of rank which 
we submit as possessing more immediate interest : 

Rules by isMch the Faculty of Anfiersc Cottegf; arc guided in asaign- 
tHg tltt Merit and Demerit of Siudenla. 

1, The Literary Standing of each Student shall be marked eacti 
Term on a scale whose maximum is 100. 

2- Alter aasiguing this marli, the officer ahall raropare the numlKT 
of recitations for which it was given, with a regular number, which 
shall bo one for each working day of the Term. If the two be cquaJ, 
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he shall report the undivided mark ba the ran^ of each Student under 
his inetructioD, but if the recit^Uona are less tlian tbe regiilar numben 
the asaigoed mark aball he reduced ia a corresponding ratio. 

3. These murks shall be rucurdt-d by tbe Kt^gistrar, and their sum, 
divided by the number of recitations per day for the Tenn, ahall be 
counted as the average recitation mark for tbe Term, 

4- At tbe eud of each Terui a report ia prapared, by the Faculty » 
of the Moral Standing of each Btud«nti on a scale of lOOi having rof- 
ereoce to Di^portnicut, Attention to stndy. Punctuality and general 
Moral Conduct, 

5. At e^ch public examinatioTi, a aim liar Report h made of fbe 
Btanding- of the Students on a scale of 100. In recording thiR. hovr- 
ever, Ibe average only of all tbe exaiuinatiocR of a Student for a Term 
is put down. 

6. At the end of the third TerTn, a similar but fieparate report is 
made for the written ex ami nation a of tbe year, 

7. In the department of Khctorle, each Composition or Declama- 
tion ahall count aa 10 Recitations, and be reported once a year, during 
the three last years of the course. 

8. The average of these several Reports confltitutea the Merit or 
Itank of the Student for the Term ; the average of the Ihrt^e Terms 
GonBtibutea hia rank for the year ; the average of the four years forms 
the rank of the whole course. 

Of Absence. 

1. Every officer shill keep a complete account of the Atttudaoe^j 
of each Student during tbeTerm» 

2. Abfienues from reciLatiou otherwisa excusable miLy ho caneelied 
by A private reoitatdon, for wblob the Studijiit ahall be marked the 

vSame as if it had been made in tho claas, 

3. An abfience, hovrovor, cannot thua be repaired for which do suffi- 
cient excuse i& rendered. 

i Ab^^ence^ from redfation inesctiHahle. or remaining nnoaneelled, 
shall [iiniinish tbe standing of the Student in the department in which 
it j)ccura according to a fraction whose numerator eiprossea tbe num- 
ber of ahaenee^, aad whose deaominator the regular number of recita- 
tious for that Tertn. 

5. Aq unexcusable abitenco from Prayers, a Recitation or a Lecture 
shall be marked with a demerit of one, and from Public Worship with 
a demerit of two. Tardiness ehali receive half the demerit of absence. 
Tbe aggregate of this demerit at the end of each Term shall diminitih 
to the aaine amount the report of tho Student's moral standing for 
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that Term. This report t^liall be atill farther dltniniBhed, to an amount 
which the Faculty shall in each case determine, for all violalions of 
study hours, by absence from private rooma, playing on niusical inslru- 
ments. or makiug any other ddisos that disturb others, or continuing 
on the play grounds ; for impro])er couduct during rccitaliona, lectares, 
prajers and public worship, Bnd for other improprielies which do not 
rsquire a higher discipline. 

Ajtpoiatmenta, 8fC. 

I. The Appointments for Commence moat shall conaiat of seven 
clflf^es, to be nanietl aod ranked in the following order, viz .- lat, En- 
glish Orations ; 2d, Classical do. ; 3d» Philosophical do, ; 4th» Scien- 
tific do. ; 5tb, Orations lat cla^s ; Qtb. do, ^d class ; 7th, do. 3d olasa. 

2t A Student whose average rank at tb<^ end of his course equals a 
certain number to be fixed by the Faculty, and which shall be the 
same for each class, shall rereive an appoinlinent vf the first rank. If 
only one member of the Class reaches Ibis mark, he shall pronounce 
with hJe oration the Valedictory AddreaBCB, If two or more reach 
the same point, their standing shall be considered as equal, and the 
Valodictory sliall bo assigned by lot. 'Flm Salututory Addresfles shidl 
be assigned iu the same way. to some one of the secoDd clasa, and the 
other appointments shall be asaigned upon the aauic principle. 

3. If no member of the graduating Class has reached the fint rank, 
the Valedictory and Salutatory Addresses shall both be assigned by 
lot among those who have reached the nest grade. 

A. The average ranl^ of each Student shall be made out at the end 
of each Term, and any Student may leam the section in which be 
etands, from the PrcHJclent at the lieginning of the following Term. 

3. If the average rank of a Student shall fall below fifty, he shall 
be removed from Collegen 



II.— BOWDOIN COLLEaE. 

In the April number of the Quarterly an epitome of the College 
history from its establishment to the year 1808 was given. A contin- 
uation of that history is subjoined. Without lumbering it with ac- 
knowledgments it may be sufficient here to atat« thai the matter is 
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^derived from Prof Paokard*H nkolch of the CoJIfgo in the Am. Quar. 
J., Vol. 9, from the minul^s of tho boards, and other incidental 
sources. 

!S09, 
A plan for a plot of the grounds was adopted by the Boards. 

1810. 
Leonard Vaughati and Leonard Parkinson, of London, made Talua- 
ble doQulLons of books tu tbe Colloge librar}\ 

ISIL 
Mr Bowdoiur the benefactor of the College, died He bequeathed 
by wl3l to the InBtitutinn, his elegant privflte library of more than 
2,000 vohimes, valuable minerals of dOO speoInieDfl, 400 models In 
crystallograph^'t and valuable paiutlngs, wortb $15,000. 

1813. 
Iter. Wni, Jenhs, A-M„ elected Prof, of Oriental aud the English 
Laoguagea. ^ 

1814- 
Ai) act passed the LegiMlatnro mating an annnal grant of 93,000 for 
ten years to tbe College. Voted in the iJoards that tbe u^e uf the 
room containing tbe picture gallery be offered to the HaEdel Society 
of Maine, for a musical exhibition on Commencement day. Sept. — 
Voted on account of the military alarm to suspend the rule relatiog to 
absences. 

1815. • 
Further requisitiona for the preparatory course of study were laid' 
apon the Students seeking admission to tbe Freshman Class. 
Wxa. JeDks resigned ProF> Orient. Lang. 

1919. 
Mj?', la. — Died at his residcuoe In Brunswick, of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, ItoT. Jesse Appleton, PruaideoL of tlie College, aged 47 years.. 
Hifl varied atiiiinmeuts in philology and criticisiD, in mental and 
moral philosophy, and in theology, which was bis favorite study, admi- 
rably qualified him te preside over a literary bstitution- 

Dee. — A special meeting of thd Boards was called, at which Rev. 
Wm. Allen, formerly Prea. Dart., was elected President 

1820. 
Preiddent Allen inaugurated. Alao Samuel P. Newman who had. 
been elected Prof. Latin and Greek Lang, 

1821. 
Legislature increased the number of tbe Trustees to twenty-five, tbe 
Dnmbcr of the Overaeera to sixty. This year the Medical Soliool was 
VOL, III, 13** 
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eaUbliabed, and an annual grant cf Sl.OOO voted by the LegUlature. 

Nuthan Smith was appointed lecturer on tbe Theory and Practice of 

Phyftic, and also on Anatomy and Surgery, with Dr, J. D, WelU aa 

assistant. Jobn Delam&ter was for three years Prof. Tbeory and 

Practice of Medicine. 

1822. 

'* Winthrop Hall " was burned- The losa was however rep^red by 

subacriptiuu. 

1834. 
Two new profoasorsbips were endowed, that of MetaphyHics anti 
Ethics, and of Rhetoric and Oratory. Rev. Thomas C. lipham waa 
elected to the former, Samuel P, Newman to the latter professorship. 
AlpheuB 8. Packard, Tutor, was elected Prof. Lang, and Class Lit. 

1825. 
ProfesBora Upbam, Newman and Packard inducted into office, 
'William Smyth, Tutor, appointed Associate Prof. Math, and Nat. 

PhaoBophy. 

{lytbe Continued.) 



COLLEGE NEWS. 

(CoDlInueil [Void tbe Qeabteelt for October, 1800.] 

OcL 10, — Weduesday* A match game at Base Ball was pkyed on 
the Fair Grounds at Topaham, between '*Sizly One Clnb" and tbe 
"Snnriao Club*' of Brunswick. The latter club won the game by 
four runs. 

Oct 11. — Thursday. A social party was given to the Senior Class 
by Professor E. C. Smyth. 

Oct. 13. — Saturday. Meeting of tbe College for the election of 
editors of the " Dowdoin Bugle/' Voted that one editor from each 
of the Olasaea be elected at the pleasure of each Glasa. Subaequcntly 
J. B, Cochrane, J. A. Temple, J. H. Bobert^i. H. F. Libby, were 
elected. 

Nov. 1. — Thursday. Meeting of the Students for an expression of 
preferences for President. *' Old Abe" received a large ni^ority of 
the voles coat. 

AW 12. — Monday. " Bowdoin Bugle " issued. The following ex- 
tract from tbe paper pertdns to the Quabterlv and explains itself : 

"In order to induce more general contributions to the Quahterlv^ 
tbe editors request us to stale that a box has been placed at the Co!- 
IcQQ Library entrance, where anonymous contributions may be depoai* 
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tad. An ardent iDVitatlon is extended to all to coDtribute. Public 
notice of tbo 9ul>joi?ts of the articled accepted will be given, in order 
that tbe autborH may acknowledge tbcir pnidiK^tions in private, if do- 
aired. Articles declined will bo destroyed, uQieas some intimation 
far different disposilioQ be appended to tliem. It is believed tbat tbia 
method will bsure full justice to all. and promote the intereets of the 

QUARTBRLV.*' 

Nov. 24»— Saturday, A College paper waa issued, publiBhed by the 
Sophomores. Editors, J. H, Roberts, E. S. Pillsburj» B. F. Smith. 

Nov. 26, — Monday. This evening a public exhibiLloii wna given at 
tile IVIasou etreet CburcU by the 6«nIor and Jamor Claftsea. The 
order of oicrclscs wqb as follows ; 

1, Salutatory Oration in Latin. — C. 0. IIuBt» Gorham. 
a. Norlh€ni Mythology. — C. G. AtkiuB. Auguat^, 

3. The living aud tbe LifelesSn — T. D. Bradford, Portland. 

4. GeruLtui Metrical Version frum Ihe Daninb. — J. I). Cboate.* 
Naples. 

ft. Office of tbo People in Government. — N, P. Cram, BmnewickH 
$, Theodure Parker, — F. L. Dingley, Auburn. 
7. Tbe Possibility of a Nation's return to Barbarism. — E. Emery, 
Sanford. 

8- Iteaaon and Revelation. — Lcrin Farr. Manchester. 
9. The Life of Feeling. — 8. Fesseoden, Portland. 
10. Greek Version from tbe Latin. — J. W. Chadwiek/ S. China. 
1 L Tbe Literature of the Elizabethan Age. — S. M. Finger, Linculu 
Co. N. C. 

12. The Relation of Law to Liberty.— C, G. Haiiiea, Biddeford. 

13. KespecE ability. — F. O. L Hobson, Saco, 

14. The Love of Truth. — A. 11. Johnson, Augusta. 

la. Latin Version from the English.— E. R. Drake,' Bath. 

16. Tbe Grettt American Idea. — E. P. Loring, Norridgewock. 

17. Tbo Influence of Education upon & Republicaa Government. — 
8. H. Manning, Lowiston, 

18. Tbe Idonl "World, (Poem),— Moses Owen, Bath. 

19. Italian Independence. — G. 8. Palmer, North Anaon. 
ao. Chflracter of Goldamitb. — G. L. Pierce, Kittery. 
SL Antagonisms. — C. B. Rounds, Danville. 

22. German Version from RusJtin. — E, N. Packard,* Biddefordn 

23, The Irrcpre»;^ible Conflict. — E. Simonton, Searepert. 
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S4. Will andWfly.— K. Smith. Rearaport. 

25, A Plurality of Worlda.-^E. Stanwood, Aiieusta. 

26. Political Songa.— G, E. Stubba, Strong. 

£7- French Metrical Voreion from Schillor.— D. IJbby,* Saco» 
28. loflueDce of Individual Devotion,— G. M. Thurlow, Poland. 
£9. German Versioa from Massilloa. — H. 0. Thayer." 8. PailB. 
30, Arctic Discoveries. — J. B. Uphani, Jr., Portamouth, N, H. 
51. The Martyrfl of Scienco^F. C. Wiley, Bethel. 

The prizes for beat English Composition were awarded to Edward 
Bimonton of Searsport, and P. C, Wiley of Kethel. 

Not\ 27. — Tuesday. Fall Terra closed with the usual examinationa. 
Vacation of eight wetsks. 

Prof. Smjth has dclirorod very &ble and interesting lectures on 
Astronomy, to the Senior Clasfi throughout the Term. 

The manuscript of the new Callege Library catalogue is nearly 
ready for the preas. 

AlliuuccH in Ihe annual College elei^tionH have been abolished. 

Baao Dull has been inTltiug considerable rivalry through (he Term. 

The new Gymmiaium, under the direction of Professor Dolo» is 
working much ktT physiqu^^ Several privftto exhibitions hare b^en 
held in the Gyinnai^iuni. v^hich indicated very comnieDdabU attain^ 
menta in tbe palestric art 

A new secret Society has been org^anized by the Sophomores, 
called the K.e. m. 

We arc indebted to Professor Packard for the following 
Nrcbologv- 

"1815. — Richard Elwin Orue, a nnUve of Stlem, Hai^s., moat of hie 
life a tesidcut of Misa., and laatly In Memphis, Tenn. He died of eon- 
BumptJon at White Bear Lake near St Paul, Minn.. Sept. 22, aged 65. 

1820.^Jcdidiah Cobb took his medical degree in 1823. Was Pro- 
fessor of Anjitoiuy in Bowd. College, of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
Medical College of Ohio at Cincinnati^ and in the Medical College at 
Louisville. Ky. He died at Manchester, Mass., Nov* IG. aged 59, 

1850> — Daniel Cony lugrahani died of a disease of the brain, at 
Augusta, Nov., aged 30." 
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III.— COLUMBIA COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 

" or oil the prortiSBLonB in the vurld that preCeod Ut book loarniug:. tlodo U ao 
dostituto or intttimUoa as thiri oT the coinmaa bw." — fltajsr yorlh on ttfl Study qf 

Although the direct- cbjet-t oF the preparation of this artjcle ia to 
^0 an acctrant of the Columbia La^ School in the City of New 
York, yet it has not been thought ainias to present a hrlef outline of 
the history of Legal Education, tcgether with a Htatement of its true 
meUiotl'* fls preparatory to thia design. Any j-ketth of thfl history of 
le^tkl truiaio^, howaver briof, would l>e et^cDtialiy imperfect uuloae it 
included a view of the methods adopted for the acquisition of the 
KomaD Law. 

The early Roman law provided no nieann for ayatematjc legal 
tr^ning. The Students attended in crowdfl at the forum and heard 
the expo^tions of legal princLples which lendiDg juriscoiiBults made to 
those who called upon tbcm for a^ivlce- After the Empire was estab- 
lished, jvirisprudcjtoe wa-s grcntly and gucceasfnlly cultivated- It 
assumed the form of Et severe acieuce. Law Schools were founded in 
which the ables^t junsts of the time rendered Inalniotion, Labeo, 
the founder of ono of the seels into which the Roman lawyers were 
divided, waa a distinguished Profeasor, giving sii raonlha of the year 
to the preparation of his lectures, and six nionthia to the instruction of 
the Stiidt^ntK. The great jurists begin to uiuko mention in Ihdr wuriia 
of the schools which they uttcDdud. It i» uut tir b» doubled that in 
the beat days of the Roiniin law each alass of junBConaulta attfu&ed 
ibi knowledge through the pprsonal iostructions of Iho dues that pro- 
oeded it. To use the language of Lord Coke, no great Roman law- 
yer evar died '■ without ofiapring or int«Btato." 

In the latter period of the Empire it was a rule that the law student 
should spend five years in the aequisition of bis profesaion. After 
the law was codified, he eommenccd with the Institutes of Justinian, 
iLnd afterwards pursued the study of such purts of the Pandects as 
would In the judgment of tho authorities boat unfold to the mind 
progressively tho leading priociples of tho law. There were well 
known law schools established nt Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus; 
the latter for several centuries was especially celeEjrated* The Empe- 
ror re*|Uired a yearly account of tho hehavii:r und prugresa of the stu- 
dents in order that he might kuow what persons to select for civil 
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employmeDts. It would not, liowever* be right to fiuppose that al) the 
Iftwyors of the Empire were trained in these schools. It U probable 
that they were particularly designed for the educatioo of persona 
destined to official service. 

During the middle ages tlie study of the law was in general cbsely 
connected with its practice. With a siuglo exception, no law subools, 
properly so called, existed. The exception was the school at Havenna 
in Italy, in the eleventh century, which was probably removed thither 
from Rome, and being afterwards eslablished In Dologna, became 
widely and favorahly kiiown. Through tiib iDstitulion. aa we have 
readOD to bclievei the law achoala of the Empire have exerted a mark- 
ed influence over the logal oducatioii of niodorn times. 

The oharacter of the University at Bulogna desorvea especial notice. 
It was originally an uniQcorporatod law achool, which by the excel- 
lenoe of its instructions attracted crovd-s of scholars. The professors 
were elected by the voice of the Students, They wore of two claaaes ; 
ordinary and extraordinary. The former read lectures upon oortain 
authoritative books. Upon these, all the Students wore expeetod to 
attend. The extraordinary professors delivered lectures upon other 
treatiseSt and attendance by the Students is uuppoaed to have been 
optional. Besides the regular iecturoa. there were full expot^itlona of 
particular texts in the law, and questions were discussed which bad 
previously been announced to the dis[)utants. This inBtitulioo was 
the parent of many upon the continent of Kurope. It became neces- 
Emry that all who were cntrusli-'d wiih oJBuial and legal business should 
receive eyati-matio legal instruction^ To the preseut day, pubLlu men 
upon the Continent hold but odo voice upon this subject. Law 
Profeasora have tbe very highest atundiug, and their iaetructiona are 
regarded as in dispensable. Id fact, progress in jurisprudence is mainly 
made by Ihem. 

England, having failed to adopt the civil law, did tot directly 
eatabtish Ms methods of instruction. Still as the legal profcssioa had 
an occlesiastical origin, and as the clergy were familiar with the Ro- ■ 
man law, they unquestionably established Schools upon a plan in 
many respects Bimilar. Schools for instruction ia jurisprudence were 
at an early day supprosBed. Among them, it \a reasonable to conjec- 
ture, were institutions formed upon the plaa of the school at Bologna. 

The common law of England, as far back as the middle of the 
thirteenth centniy, was studied in the Inns of Court, a quiet retreat, 
between London and West mi lis lor. These Inns wore fuur In number, 
with preparatory Bchools called Inns of Chaucery. They were con- 
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Trolled by volontary uoincorporftted aasocfatlonfl. They oonferred de- 
grees in Municipal Law, and tbe 8tudeuts were fLdmUUd to thB bar 
without ELuthonty, except that granted hy the Heade uf (be laa^ to 
wbicb thoy belonged. ThcBO flsftijcifttioua stcndiog on an equality, 
formed together a kind of Univorsity. Great Uwyerfi, as for example, 
Lord Coke and Lori Holt, delivered lectures i while " Mootiogs," and 
viva vrtoe pxemseH occupied the Students ond prepared them for 
practice- Fortescue, writing in the rdgn of Henry VI.. gives a plead- 
ing accouDt of these sohool«. He says, that " the SttidentH resorted 
thither id great numbers to be taught as in Commnu Schools. Hero 
they lesm to sing and to oxerci^o themBelvea iii all kinds of bannony. 
On tbe working days they study law, on the holy days, ScriptuWj 
and their demeanor is like tbe hebavior of such as are coupled togeth- 
er in perfect amity. There ia no place where there are so many 
scholars paat childhood as here." 

These Institutions at a period now remote, began to be perverted 
from this original design. The readers of kcturea were ospected to 
give coetlj entertaiuEueuta. Bvery advauceiuent in tbe degrees of the 
Students, wo are told, waa attebiled " with a position at th^cupltoard, 
(a very deairable sUition,) or with a garnish of wine." Tho Inns be- 
came mere eating-houB^^a, The principal function of the authorities 
was to let lodgings, provide tolerable dinoors for the bar and Students, 
and sumptuouij hanijuets for them^olves. The only requisites for ad- 
mission tn the bar were that the i^andidate should have the manners 
of a gentleman, and should have eateu a certain number of dlDners in 
each year, for a fixed number of years, in tbe common hall. Tbe 
Urge revcQues of three ancient houses were exhausted in the aupport 
of an army of placemen. 

While snch a course of training was adopted for the bar. there were 
no better means provided for the education of the attorney. The 
young h>tudeiit was placed in a Solicitor's office, where he was sup- 
posed by a legal fiction to learn how actions were commenced and 
conducLed- The poet, Cowper, informa as how this plan worked Id 
hiH time* He slept three years in the SLilicitor's hoiise, hut lived in 
tliQ daytime in the sodetj of the ladies, while " be and a fellow Sta- 
dent were employed in giggling and making olbora giggle, instead of 
Btudying law/' Under thia system not one fifth of the Students were 
successful- We are teid upon tbe highest authority, that It was tbd 
general habit for law Students not to come to chambers more than 
once a week, and to take no pains when they did come. Upon this 
plan, all living English lawyers of more than twenty years standing* 
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receivetl or failed to receive their eJucalioii. 
fathora to thJ8 country and h&s been in fiilt 
now Hupportfld by ref^pectahlc men. 

Able luwyers had bccomtj so hjtbituated to thia nielhod that they 
really believed that the priEciples of law w^re rti>t to be aoqitired in 
the Hame ways as those of other aci^nct^s. It was and is seriously 
supposed that the proper method of ucquiring one of the most purfect 
of the sciences knowo amongst men. is lo commence with details and 
theu blindly to atruggle up to principles, instead of mastering prind- 
ples so aa by an almost intuitive pcocess to edae upon details, 

A strong avid healthy reaction has manifci^ted it'Bclf in England, 
against this pemieious error. Any attempt to introduce a rational 
system of education has met, however, with the moat active oppoHi* 
tion from a class of oonservative men. Thus when twenty years ago 
the branches of tlie middle Temple^ (one of the Iniia of Court,) eu- 
deavored to compel one of the subordinate Tnna to establish leeture- 
ahips, the latter boJy Gjtcd the hour for the lectures precisely at dinner- 
time. tliQ andience and leatiirer rcgnlnrly consenting to aa adjournnicnt 
of the legal subject, for the more pleasant discussion expected " in an- 
other place." Whatever oppoaition bas been met with, has not chilled 
the aNlor of the reformers. Stich mt^n as Sir Riehard Betheil, Attor^ 
n(*y General of England, a most enlightened friend of sounJ education. 
Lords Chancellor Cauipbellt Lyndburst and Brougham have advocated 
and introduced plans of traioin^ fur members of the bar. A society 
known as "the Incorporated Law Pociety." has ac^ompiishcd much 
for the attorneys and solicitors. Parliament has within this very year 
(1860>) enacted a valuable statute raising the standard of qua liti cations 
and introducing aotual examinalious for admission. These had before 
been mainly nominal- The bar are evidenUy awakened to the great 
aeceasity of a mdical change. The legal Journals teem with articles 
upon the Bubje<^t, cootaining Home excellenl t^uggeations, some crude 
and ill -cons [lie red plans, Uiit all full of earnest wurda upon the great 
theme which they are discuflsing. 

With the able thinkorfl who uow devote their attention to this mat- 
ter, it is certain that the cauae of legal education ia about to receive a 
great impulse. The theories and plana of such men aa have beea 
named far surpass any course of infltruction which has yet been carried 
into effect in tliis country, especially in the department of the Roman 
law. If there is a thorough acquisition by the Students^ of the topics 
set down upon the examination papem regularly published in the 
HagazineSj the English bar will soon comprise men who will surpass 
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in breadth and fullnwsfl of learning any of thdr preflcce^ftors, niilcae 
wo may oxo^pt a Nattingham, Hardwlcke uid Mtmsfield^jumtB raroly 
equaled En any age or country. 

It IS worthy of nolic'o fhiit. it ia pnsftiWfl to esijihliflh m Erglatid 
mnre perfect plana of legal education than in tLis (.country- No young 
man can tbere be called to the bar witliout the consent of the Innft of 
Court. Whatever rule in adopted ia thus compulBory upon all. In 
this country, apart from tho fact that wo have thirfy-Ihree States with 
systeniR of admission dSfi^ering froni each otbor, no one Stnl:e has any 
philosophical method for testing legal acqQirenieDts, The Students 
art* enlrastcci to fluctuatipg boards of exambera, composed of gentle- 
men who are called from the daily routine of the bar for this eapecial 
purf>0Be, They are occasionally rigid, usually liix in tbeir examinations. 
They mainly inquire in regard to pettv details of practice, while in 
general there ia no lest nt tho tomprehenaivenesa and aucuracy of the 
candidate's knowledge of legal principles. In the state of New York, 
aixtcen of these buarda are in sesmon each year, in alniust every caae 
composed of different lawj-erp. If any more illogical or ataurd meth- 
od could be devised for discovering one's fltiqiiflintaace with nn exact 
Kience, it would be worth de.8crihiag ainiply aa a curiosity. Men 
trained upon tho proofs now exploded in England, and still oxtBting 
here, and crowding our bar through the wide doors of this s^iitem of 
examiDatioQ, succeed only upon Parwin's Theory of Natural Se- 
lection. 

The reform now needed here, however startling Us enunciation may 
aeem to many, is to make education in Law Schools compuhrrri/ upon 
all candidates for admission to the bar, and to confer upon the Instl- 
tntionii under sdfable checks and regulations the powtr to admit 
counsellors to practice. Public opinion would then exact a high order 
of excellenc-e from the Law Colleges, and an examination could be in- 
stituted which would be a satisfactory test of the proficiency of the 
Student, 

The result of this historical view is that the general Bcnlinient of 
Europe, with the exception of England, ho^ been for many centuries 
in favor of instruction in Law Schools- that even b England tbifl 
method nf training was tir^t established* then through vardessness 
fell into disuse, but was again resumed and is now in active operation. 
Furthermore, it is to be observed that belh in Rome and England, 
precisely as the law bus lost its early technicality and empiricism, and 
assumed the proportions of a vast and exact eoieace, law schools havo 
VOL. ui, 14 
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been (IceniGd easendal to secare the TiGCOSsary &nd increased skill de- 
manded of its practitionerB. 

We are now prepared to state the true theory of h^fd education. 

In tlie first place, tiie groat priDciples and luaKiniB of jurispradence 
ore to be ficqiiired. Tbe basl^ of tbe lawyer's education !« and must 
be common law and eiiuily juris pnidenoo. Thcae sLould be equally 
familiar. Owing to tbe great cliangea in the modern eystema of prac- 
tice, and the growing diapoaition to obtain all civil remedies by one 
form of aclioQ. the distinction between tbe members of the common 
law and of the eqaity bar la rapidly dlsaiipeiiring. The counsellor 
must therefore be able to inveL a^uy phtLUc ^vhlcli n cane me-y assume, 
imdor cither My/*Uim of juriapruJence. This fuBJoa of legal principles 
baa boon in a manner aeoomplished in Xow York. and in many of tho 
oth«r states. AbU jurists, eE^peeially of tbe commuu law bar, ore 
asfliduously laboring to bring about in England a similar result, to 
which pnbiic opinion is alsu rapidly tending. Bepidea these great 
branches of juriapru deuce, the principles of commercLat and maritime 
Uw muat be made familiar, as well as international kw, eBpecially 
that part of it whii;h is somewhat inaccurately termed " the CouiUot 
of Laws." 

A course of sLudy like the one just sketched is pursued in France. 
The-Studont must not only be familiar with the Code Napoleon, but 
with cfimi nab commercial and international law. The recent eram- 
inationR in Englandj aa has been remarked^ are conducted upon some 
parts of tUo Eomaa code, and institutes. It is true ihai there are 
special reasons vhy the civil or Roman law should he studied tbers. 
.In a number of the eulouitis it is ]□ full force, and appe&ls continually 
bringli^ up itfi pnnciplea directly before the Eugliah Courts, Dot 
with UB, its study A^ none tho less important, s^ iLDpurting true juridi- 
oal idea^t and a bigb toned prnfessional characlor. It ia no more da- 
airable for the artist to be actjasinted with the best Grecian sculptures, 
than for the lawyer to he penetrated with the spirit of the chief writers 
npon Roman law. It is also so nearly the parent of our maritime 
and equity jurisprudence, not to epesk of its relatiocship to the com- 
moQ law itself, that it ought not to be omitted in a proper plan of 
education. 

Eut it ia net enough simply to acquire the principles of Jaw. The Sta- 
dent must, in order to reach true siiocessj be actuated by agenerous de- 
votion to his pursuit a» a liberal and noble callbg. He must have the 
gentiment of the great itoman lawyer, Ulpian, who says, "We are 
properly called priests — we worship justice, profess the knowledge of 
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good and evil, aeparalirig tbe just froni i\ie unjiiRt, discerning the lav- 
ful from the unlawful^ anilj unless I am mistaken, desire a true attA not 
a faho pbiloeophy," Tho study of law in not to bo pursued simply aa 
A livelihoocl, btit should be so followed as to expand and cultivate all 
powers of the mind. The ciiriosiLv should be stimuIatEd in prepara- 
tion for tb* day when after the ai^tive toiln of a successful cs.reeT the 
lawyer retires to his lihrary for the purpose of paying to tbe proffeS' 
sion by the product of hia iimturerthMiighti* tliat debt which ha t'becr- 
fally admits that it is bis duty to caitceL A lofty manliness ought 
also to characterize his practice. There is no greater mistake than 
that made by young law Students — a mistake which Ihe ancieut modes 
of educalicm bos a tendency to produce— when tbey Huppose that 
technical practice or petty chitanorj' are essential to success. Com- 
prehensiveness of knowledge and logic Id argument need no support 
from trickery or subterfuge. These ore tho weapons ^hich the law 
nse8 in its Infancy when it is made to contend with barbarism ard 
Lrute furce, Jiiriapradeure, whenniature and self-s us tamed, standing 
in the prcflcnce of civili^^ed nicn should cast awny aa unworthy of her- 
self the inatrumont^ which she was only justified in employing through 
the weakness of childhood. 

In order that thir^ great department of stndy shonld be unccess- 
fuUy acquired by tbe many, it is confidently asserted that the service^* 
of a professional teacher are indispensable. Tbis is already well set- 
tled in the great and kindred professiouB of Medicine and Theology. 
In the latten ab!e men selected for their knowledge and fitness to in- 
struct, are entrusted with the busfneas of imparting to the Student a 
sound education. He leaves their care, not overloaded wilh results 
but trained to proeesaea. Though his handiwork may be littlei his 
handicraft is great. 

Assuming this point without any elaboralion, we are brought to the 
question, what is the true method by which the desired results may 
be obtained. The undoubted reply is. that professional training is to 
bo soiiglit in schools cspedally established fur that purpose. 11 ouglit 
not lo be made a part of tbe uDdcrgraduate course of instruclion. It 
hns, been well remarked that the law profcsnor»hijis at Oxford aud 
Cambridge are to be regarded rather as eiitablifihed for tbe sake of 
theoretic conipIeteneSR, than for any prnetictil endwbich they suhservc, 
Tbe ohjeci. wilh wluch a Student ahnuhl enter n law srhonl will 
present itself to bis mind at the outset. The inquiry to him will bo. 
What is your design in ontering upon the study of the law t Will 
you make yonr calling a trade or a noble profession 1 If you simply 
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dc8iro the formor, you may become expert in detaile, without ever 
lisirig ubovt? the t\n^ narrow horizon o£ tho pt^tliest avot&tloDS. But 
if you desire to cultivate your calling aa a ^^rofea^ion, and in the beat 
manner, you cannot do bettor thtin to pursuo the sanio course la the 
outfiot of your career which you adopted in College, Make it your 
object to obtaiu breadth of view, and a full and accurate outline of the 
vholc subject, ^rith the proper relatione and dependencies of all its 
partii. Tho SlJIag up of this outlhie so as to make a perfect repreBen- 
tatloD, may be left to future yeare. Said Chief Justice Beeru, in 
the reign of (.ieorge tJiQ ^ecoud, vhen asked as to tbo true method 
of Htudying law: "First Obtain precise ideas oftbe temis iind geo- 
eral nitraning of Uie law. 8econd. Ijearn the retisoJt upon wMcIl the 
law i^ fijunded' Third. IVoui aume authentic Hyatein» coll eel ihe 
kadiri^'^ fmint-i of law In their natural order* arranging theui, lat, us a 
general rule of actiou, and 2d, aH a. method of redress when rights 
are violated," No butter advioe waa probably ever givon. 

It muRt be tbe »im of all legal iustrnction, to moke the Student 
ihorougJ/ in his acquiranients. Half hnowl^'dge here is utlt^rly worth- 
leas. The same methods of investigation bdu^t' to the Student at the 
oiitBct, as those which characterize his professional carepr. If inuecu- 
raey of t^iatemi^nt aud looseness of deliDition hecanie the habit of the 
Student, ihoy will be llkdy to prove ihe ruhiof tho lawyer. Nothing 
is more neticealle than this defect at the ordinary examinations for ad- 
mission tu the bar. Thus, for example, not one uandidate iu five, or 
perhaps ten, will be able to state with neatness and aecurncy the pre- 
cise meaning in tlie law of personal property of the terms, piedge, 
mor/gage and lien — words wbich should be famitiar, and wbicb any 
conipeieut teacher would be sure to explain and to rivet the esplan- 
atiiin upon tJie meumry. An entire duss baa been known Lo be utter- 
ly delinquent la the knowledge of the definitions of ths more recon- 
dite legal terms. Though this may scom but a trifling matter, it 
shoWH the e;irelos4 and impcrfeet maaner in which the soionce of law 
is usually aeL|uired. 

It is far more important that right methods of study shouU) be en- 
tered upon in the I-aw Scliool. than that any parlicular amount of le- 
gal aci|iusitiaiis should be made. Much will have been accomplished, 
if the vicious habit of "reading" law can be broken up, and the idea 
be fully recoguiKcd and acted upon, that ibe law isle be Jttvdied; that 
iu its hif^'her branehes It is one of the most diflicult pursuits which 
men can follow ; that it is a true science, with proper methods and pro- 
cesses, aud that he who wishes to master it, must, from the outset, as- 
oertain and follow these methods aud processen. 
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Thoroiighneaa nf stu^y has also this in lia Tavor, that It catcbes and 
files the firet interest, of the Slu^ent in the acqiusilinn of knowledge. 
The atatenient and Hxpofifion of many legal prindplea oan he mad* 
to arrest attention an<I to stininlate cnriosity. This plca?iuraMc ex- 
citement slioiiM he tuFDed to aecoiint for the i^urpoae of making a per- 
manent and definite impression npon the mind. If this first moment 
be loat, the opporttmily doea Dot returfi. Tbu self-con fit! en ft? of half- 
knowledge cannot he dislodged, nnd the Student i^ languid and impa- 
tient, evao under the accurate statement of that with ^hich be cnlraly 
supposes hinL^clf sufficiently familiar. 

Now a Law School, coudaoted upon iho right Rystem, gives the 
Student the proper amount of legal knowledge, the right dlsctpHne 
and theory of ^tndy, elevation of aiuij together with manliuesa of sjarit 
Thia it acfomplisbew by the personal t^ifcrta of its Professors, by,the 
association of many persons having the same coTOmon object, and by 
thD npoctal means of cdu<?ation adopted. 

Itia leliored hy thoagbtfnl men in England, that aomc at least of 
the Professors in a Law fiebool mnst, to achieve the highepf, siiecpsH. 
devotfi all their energies to the Institution. If the teacher divide hiw 
attention between his class and other purauils^ he will have for them but 
a divided affection. True tnterewt in one's studies U only Bccured by 
an unwavering constancy, which, like a mapnet, holds them fasl, in 
turn. As in the ordinary procossee of mannfaetoro, eon^'entration of 
labor leads, not only to exfjuisite sJiill, but, by frequent reflection, to 
the invention of raaehinerj", so the teacher who ilevotcs his time to his 
Students, not only adds to the efficiency of his in^lnictions, but ere- 
ates for himself the ability and dis|iosiiion to devise measures to in- 
erease their interest and zeal. 

There is an ever recurring difficulty In legal instruction, to which 
the teacher is painfully sen:sib!t- The vast maes of detail? crowding 
upon the mind of the Students, tends t-o produce wearincsn and dis- 
taste. Continued stimulus ift oeoded — a PtinuiIuEito ho prondod by 
the teacher himself, A rontiTie delivery of lectures will not be elfica- 
dona; nor the mere eTpositlon of cases. The onlj resort Is. to bring 
the Professor into immediate and constant oommunication with his 
class. It is not enough to state the principles of law; they muHt also 
be inculcated hy patient and laborious exposition. The Student i» to 
be encouraged to aak questions, and to freely diseluso his difficulties. 
Much instruction is to Imj furnished in a conversational manner, and 
without formality. The legal instructor is to regard himself as an 
elder brother, placed in his position to lead his yonnger brethren for- 
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vard in tbc pursuit of a common i>rofoa3]OD. He should be carefuU 
timt ia no respect be proven a faUe guide. The utmost care is to be 
excrmed, in orOcr that llic 4Student may not imperfucMy apprehend 
the formal statement of legal prindplcH mode by the lecturer. It ia a 
Bad, but well knoxru truth, that many Students carrj- away from the 
Law School erroneous impresfliona of legal principles, whieh, if tloy 
do not have spedal oct^aslon to exainiuct will disturb the symmetry 
of all their acq uist lions. Tbe office of thu legal insitructcr bas been well 
atatodbyProfoflfiorl^ark, of Kings College, London. '* He must keep the 
miada of the SludauH in a stale uf vivuciuus iictivlly , he must eman- 
cipate tbe study fiv? in apathy auUdrowaioeHS^ be must infuEW the s|nrit 
of rout^urcb nad tbe spirit of discussion ; his li^cturu^ should he aa ex- 
oitoincMit, a light, an iuci^utive,^' If, in uddition to this, ho socurca iho 
regulitr and earnest attention of the Studcnta, aod, by frequent Inqui- 
ries or evanunationa, testa their kiiowh^dgfi. thaJ lively pleasure vr\t\ 
have hem eiperieneed aad inauifeatfid, which is at onc"« his reward aud 
a aurc plodgo of their fidelity. Ferhapduo tiner success has ever been 
achieved lu this country than that of tht: kle Profe^^sor BamuelJ. 
Hitclieock. of the Yale Law School The course of instructiou just 
sketched was, in tlie main, adopted by him. The writer well remem- 
bere with what eutbuAiui^m Ids classoa studied under his kind, but ear- 
DGst teachings, the in'>et ahatmse topicc^ of Mumcipal Law, After we 
had eiruggled for hours with the atatemenl-s madf] in the text book, 
and viGT^ prepared by this effort to appreciate and understand tlie ex- 
planaiiou, a few words of lucid oxpositioa revealed all the mystery. 
His fjLJutliar and strihin^ illustraLion^ relieved the tedium of the dia- 
cuasion, and flzed the principles evolved in Ibu memory. The sucoosa 
with which most ef hia Studeuts have met id their profossionftl career* 
is tbe beat comment upon the value of his labors. 

Again, tbe advaut^ge derived In the Law School from the asHoeia- 
tion of many perHonn engitged in tbe same pursait, la not to be over- 
looked. The Siudeni, who pursues the atudy of law aLne, is under 
the strongest temptation to substlinto f[)r it some more agreeable and 
congenial subject. The difficulties met with, even if recognized, are 
not usually solved, or if solved, the result is often obtained after an 
amount of labor greatly disproportioned to its importance. Associa- 
tion awakens among kindred nuuds tastes for various kinds uf exeeU 
lenee not previously oommea to Ibem. The teaebingg of the Profes- 
sor, and tbe rule laid down in thetreatiflo, are canvassed vith earnest- 
ness, and a spei;ial interest created in particular topics. Frlendahipa 
are cemented which cease only with lifcn 
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The ProfessioBal 3clionl will not. however. Iiatq fully performed it* 
office by Bimply funjishiog competeot iD«lriic-[ion. Every legitimate 
moana aliovid be employet] to arouso tlie activlly and to ntiinulate the 
exorUou of the Hludent. These, amctg others, are I^Ioot Coiirt8» eni' 
ploymeut in lawyer^a offices, degrees and priaeB for excellence. 

Moot Courta a|ipear to have been conneclud with Lllw Schools from 
, jLe beginTiiog, and to reach the highest auccees they n\a&l be to the 
Pvid- It is even to be boroe in mind, tbat the law 8tudeDt h m»t flim- 
ply to he educated to aeouqirelienaion of judicial ideas. He is to be- 
come a lawyer; he ia to uiidomtand tbci an of practising law* The 
training necessary for this purpose haa inetLods of Us owDi dueling 
from ihu^e cnipJuyed in thu ui^quiaitloii of principles. A special case 
ia^ for infltajicc. to he presented to b iribuaal for adjndicauoii. It hoRj 
perhaps, m all reupects uo parallel among tho reported decisions. A 
distressing anxiety cow arii^ee as to tho queation wbetiier tbe peuuliar- 
itieH of the cJiBG render inapplituiljle a well-aseertatni:d nili^, wtiieli 
would otherwise govern it. The Court is, perhaps, ignorant and needs 
eniightenTiient ; it \». perhaps, enlightened, and a laborious and ox- 
tendod argument will be out of pluee. One's aulugouist Is captious, 
sopbistieal and rude> If It be a common-law case, the jury may be 
UDedueated or pr<.gudiced, easy victimn of tho opponent's rhetoric and 
SophisQis. If it be an equity case, illustrations drawn from every 
quarter may be necet^snry to press home the convjetioDS of the advo- 
cate upon the mind of the Judge* The Bkill essential for tbi^ faith- 
fal performance of uu advocate's duly, is thus often of the luOBt 
exquisite character. Much of it U beyond the ran^^e of JnHtrnetion 
ftod depends upuu native tact, or the le^tjonu of experience. While the 
Moot Court cannot give tho quick di^\t?rity of movsmeut, and th(« del- 
icate touch which belong to a practiced advocate, it la an excellent 
preparation for thoKo arguments befuro thi; Courts wheru the roi^ults of 
thorough investigation, proper arraagement of toptcH. and Logical rea- 
soTnng have their due weight- Young men and fond fathers lay much 
Htresfl upon nV\\] of declainution. €stimiLtiiig eloqutiiK^e at thi: bar na of 
the highest importance. Bui. in the present statu of the professioo. 
both in England a.nd in this country, it is as nothing, when compared 
with va^stness of kiir>wledge, precision of sUitt^nient, and cogency of 
argument. Lawyers who imBses.'* thewe qualiticfl» though indifferent or 
dull speakers, often carry uS the great prizen at tho bar. No mere 
rhetorician attains any reputation among Lis professional brethren. 
The especial value of the Moot Court is in the vigor and cleanjess of 
statement to which it leads, the thoroughness of investigation to which 
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!t prompts, UD(I tho prepEiratioD of argutDonts supportpi by authori- 
ties. No t«Qoii(3r would, for a momenta dlspeuse vMh it, or fail to re- 
cogDizo its extraovdinary value* v 

In our judgment, a future additional to tlio usual organizalion may 
bo employed wild great advantage. This ia, the selection of two or 
more Students aus AsaocJate Judges, to decide cases wbiob bave iieeii 
argued by tbdr follows. Tlie value tjf this eiercise consists in tbe 
fact, that tlie schEdar, in preparing a ease for ar^ umeui. aoclia for what 
may be aald to support Lis view of the oase ; when deciding It as a 
jiidgo, bo seeks for tbe truLb. He is nlwo weaued fnjiu auy undue uoufl- 
deDco iu bis own optulcns, by the fttot, tbat after a laborious exanuna' 
tioDi he ofU^n disagrees witb bis Profoa3or> the presiding judge, and is 
couvinixdt by tho rcosoDs given, tb^t his own oonclusioua wore wrong. 

By sQcb nielhoda the ehasm which HubnUU hetween Buhola«tic and 
praotiual life, may be in a inesisure bridged over. Tbe halls of tbe 
College are made tc open diret^tly int<i th« Conrt-room. 

Beaidea this> it may in aome ca^es be welj for tbe Student to con- 
nect bU exercises in tbe sehool witb actual practice in a lawyer's office. 
This can most rt^adily be done when ho pursues liis studies in a large 
city. Any work of this kind should be nmdo altogether subordinate 
to the regular course prescrit^ed by bis Professors, In almost every 
casCi such a plan is ratber adnussible than to lie strongly recommended- 

When the prescribed course of study is completed^ tbe honors due 
to success should be awarded witb disc ri ruination, TesU of excel- 
lence should be provided by either orai or written eianiioations. These 
should be open to ibe publld ajiii be so cunducied as to be visibly free 
Irum fnvuFi and both comprebtu&ive atid uiijiute in iu<|u]ry. 

AdditioQQl guarautoca of »i)ccesa may be fandahed by generous 
prizod. These n^ay be strongly relied upon as a stimulim to high at- 
tainmeLta, not oidy fruui tbe vulue of tbe prices thomsdver?* and tbe 
distinction achieved, but from tbe expected opportunities for tbe reeip- 
ientfl to make desirable hnnin^fls connections. 

It may be saitl that many succeed at tbe Ifar wiJhout this system of 
education. This is ordinally conceded. But then, alas! how many 
fail without it ! Systems of education, it is to be remembered, are for 
the many aud not for the few. As far, too, as those are concerned, 
wbo bave struggled through the most dii^^co nr aging diOiculties to emi- 
nunce, none but themselves cim know bow much precious lime has lieeu 
wasted. Excess iu expenditure of vital force in education is as illo- 
gical as is over expensive maoluuery iu tbe production of mauufuctared 
articles. In either case, the product costs too much. No wiser or 
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more frulightened (Viends of a thorough legal education are to be found 
than tlioae fil>l« ecd succosHful lawyers whu were not troiued in Ltiw 
Sohools. 

Upon grounds like th^sCt tlio Columbia Law ScLool in the City of 
New York was re-opened in Noveanbor. 1858, ofler a suspension of 
many years, haviuj^ beencloat^d upon tbo rpfiremeot froiu actiye labora. 
of a most accomplished jitmt. Chancellor Kent. Its frienda, at tbe 
ontsci, had but little Lope of success, Tbe failures of institutions 
GODductcd upon u difiercnt plan had been so numerous, that it was 
commonly supposed Ibat no Law School could bo made to IJourish itt 
the City of New York. In the course of two years it numbers more 
thun one hundred Students, t^rn thirds of whom are graduates of our 
most reapectablc CoJIegea. The most griiDifyiug proofa Lave been re- 
ceived of tbe dispoeitioD of tho bar and of Studeats to demand s. thor- 
ough Aud systemaLic legal cduoatlon. 

Thu coucBo of study cmbrccoe two Collegiate yoafSi and inoludea 
the vLrioua topiea of Commoii Law. Equity JuiiapnideDce, Ooustitn- 
tional Law, Political Science and Medicfll Jumpnidence. The mibjeot 
lunicipal Law is mainly pursued in text books. The classes are 
pied with the Professor daily for two hours, examined on tho sub- 
iSludiediand listen to written end oral expositions of the topics 
Mamincd and tn familiar explanations. Besides these regular daily 
exercises, tbcro are courses of lectures in the eveningt in which a 
number of the leading members of the New York bar participate. 
There is a spirit of diligent and earnest work pervading the Institu- 
tion. Moot courts are held twice in each week, in which a case is 
argued by fonr difipntantft, before the Presiding Profesaor and two 
Associate Judges* solccltd from the Students. The opinions of tbe 
asBOciales are given in writing. 

Tho Tauulty consists of a Proressor of Municipal Law. of Political 
Beionco, of Moral PhiloHophy, and of Medical Juriaprudence. Tho 
Profo,^Hor of Municipal Law dovotea hia eiUiro energies to tho tiobool, 
vhile tho others give series of lectures upon the topic;^ assigned to 
them. A final examination t^sta tb« progress made by the Studentit, 
By a recent utalute as expounded by tho Court of Appeals, Ibis 
czaminatioD confers upon the gralunte a right of adniissiou to the bar. 
It ia conducted orally, and was attended labt year by a considerable 
number of the judges of the higher courts, 

A series of Prizes, four in number, consisting of the sums of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, two hundred dollars, one huodrt'd and fifty 
dollars, and one hundred dollars respectively, has been established to 
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he awarded ineacli year to the moat eucoosKful Students in the Senior 
Glass. Tlie teat of escellenre is two-fold; thnt of ossaya. ai\A of 
vntt^^n answers to printed queatioDS. Eiperience shows that the 
latter IB the most satisfactory. The last prize examinatioD continued 
during six houra. The questions (about one hundred and fifty in 
number} covered the whole field of jurispriidento. The anawers were 
written by the competitorn in the presence of their ProfesHor, without 
aocoBB to books and without comoiunicaticn with each other. The 
eiantiDation papers were submitted to a committee selected from the 
judges of the higher courts* 

The Law School possesses a well selected and valuable Law Library 
which is open to the Students both by day and in ihe evoniog. Every 
facility is o^ured them by the kinJiiefiH of the Supermteudeiit of the 
A&tor Library, in the ubo of the very extensive collections of that 
Inatitution in the department of jurisprudence. 



IV^HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

At the bcgiuning of the present CoHegiute yeaT, it was deemed ad- 
Lhorkry Rod- ''isable lo pUce the Literary Societies of HanoillDn upon 
'^'"' a different foundation. It had been found that the 

practical working of the old Rystern was uot caiculattd to promote, hi 
ttie beat posBible iiiunner, the object fur wiiich it was designed. Hence 
the chnnge. The Society iibrarioa, numbering about 3500 roluniea 
eacht have been committed in trust to iho College, and now form a 
porUon of the CDlk'gy librarv. These may be reclaimed by tiie Hod- 
eties whenevtr their interests may seem to demand such a course. 
The organizations are ccntioucd fts Debating Socictica, Publio de' 
hates will be held during the first and second Torm», and a public 
Prize Debate during Comnkeneeniont w^^ek. No one Is eligible, as a 
candidate for these dobaten, imless he has attended at least three 
fourths of the regular meetings of the Society of which he is a nioin- 
her. It is confidently expected that such a eourae will rekindle the 
friendly rivalry which so long existed between the Phoenix and Union, 
The PiiteniK is to handsomely refit its former library rooms, to be need 
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AB a tlchatjng room ; tho Union, the old debndng Tw>m8 of both Socie- 
ties, which are situatei] t*kh hy mh. Tbe fivor which tho now plan 
receives may be seen in tho fact that over 8200 were almoi^t Immedi- 
ately placed at Ihe dlspuaal of eat^Ji Suuletj', to Eoeure well furniflhed 
deb acting rooms. 
The vacancy which has existed for the past year in tha Law De- 
partment is now filled Lj Ellicott Evans, A.M., of Buf- 
falo. He was elected Maynard Professor of Law, 
History, Civil Tolity and rolitical Economy, Nov. 13tb ; and enters 
Upon his duties at the beginning of the Winter Term, Prof. Evans 
graduated at Harvard in 1839; entered tbe Cambridge Law School 
tbe atKcuediiJg year, uud t^ubsei^uently pursued a course of legal Htudy 
in the Philadelphia achools. Of largo experience, thorough aud varied 
oullure, ood pleading manDors, Prof, Evona cannot fail to aeoure for 
Iduiatdf tho popularity which hie predecoasor enjoyed, HnmSlttin suh^ 
lained a aevero loss when Prof. Dwight assumed the control of the 
Columbia Law School ; but its frieitds £.nd patrons feel confident that 
loss is now made good. 

Below is subjoined a list of subjects forEDgltah Prize 
Esaays, and for the Clark Prize in Oratory. The Essay 
subjects BTO : 

For the Seniors. 

"Is the cultivation of tho Imagination conaiBtent with Uie develop- 
ment of the highest powers of Beaaoningt*' 

"Whence originates our Ide& of the Aforal Qaality of Actiooal" 

For iht Juniors. 
** PrometbeuB ; the Mytb aad its Moral." 
" Bhakwpeare'a Indebtedness to History." 

For the Soph^^norcst 
"ITie Battle of Cberonica." 
"The Literature of Letter "VTriliog." 

Far the FrMhmai. 
"Amusements of tho Homeric Age," 
"The Garden of Eden," 

Every Student in actual attendance during the second Term, had 
the privilege of writing upon either, or both, of the subjects assigned 
to the Class of which ho is a member. The Faculty appoint a com- 
mittee of literary gentlemen to select the beet Essay on each of tho 
subjects as^i^ued to the several Claafies; and the prizes are awarded 
en Commenceuieut day. 
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SuhjfKfs/or the ClarJc Price. 

"The Compensationa of HistOTj'/' 

" Tbe EflbcL uf CuUure upon UaaQiioitj of Opinion/' 

'* National SoDgs." 

" lotollectufil Honesty." 

" Satlrsi us a moans of Reform." 

" Character developed by EmergGnciQS." 

" Representative Poets/' 

Competition for tbe Olark Prize is conGned to tbe members of the 
Senior ClasB. The beet ^x oradona presented are selected by tbe 
Faculty, and delivered, uudor the dircetbn of the Rhetorical Profes- 
Bor> on tbe evenijig of the set^ond Wednesday in Juno. The prize 13 
of the valuo of tbLrty-frve dollars, and was founded in 1 S55 by Hon. 
Aaron Clark, of Now York. 

So well arranged is l.ho gradation of prizes la the departmenta of 
DecliLiTtntion and CnmpoFiition, that the Student finds 
ample room for tho pinploynient of hia rlictorieal powera 
during tbe whole of hia undergraduate course. Its inducements are 
offered to the young Student at the very threshold of his entrance in 
College. Through four successive years tbe same stimulus is felt, 
urging bini to honoriible competiliori in a strife where success in a cri* 
torion of merit. I^remiums in IhemselTes are not so much objects of 
desire, as tbe relative position tbey give among fellow Students. 
Those who claim that knowledge should be sought for Its own sake^ 
and not be uiaJo a mcann by which another end is atCainedt should re- 
member that it is for pre-eminoneo that the whole world strives. 
MltIu in titose dep^irtnieuts which are of such practical use, should 
claim flcbnowkdgment, as truly aa for tbe most perfect mastery of 
facta and pnnciplea, which cuarititutca the daily routine of & Studcnt^s 
life, and which receives its acknowledgment on the Commencement 
atage^ WEth Hamilton Students the bighefiL degrBo of excellence in 
oratory, including the preparation and delivery of an artzelo, ia ranked 
but liltio behind the higbci^t degree of excellence in scholarship. And 
indeed, with rare exceptions, the two go hand iu hand, the one being 
an index to the otbcn This continual training for tbe real and practi- 
cal of life, forms tbe distinctive feature of the Hamilton course. 
The manly, straight-forward manner in which Dn Fisher baa de^lt 
with tho Sophomore's custom of " smoking out " Fresh- 
men, has bad tbe ePTect to almost entirely abolish tbid 
BCDseless and really mjurioiis praotlce. To be sure, a Freshman was 
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caught and terribly frig-httncd, one dark night at the beginning of the 
Term ; hut tho proeonco of a Professor put ivn cffpctual quietus to 
farther proceedings. In place of th^ old custom, a kind of wheedling 
flattery has ohfained, wherehy thp flelffionfl^it of new-comers i^ pam- 
pered, till hy intellectual enter^ainmpntf* fnra College, or late suppers 
fur their new friends, the eyes of the poor victims are opened. Thus 
the Sophomores have hud their fun, and aroidod the disclplioe wh!oh 
ba9 prevailed bo extei'Sivcly In eastern Colleges. 

Id fact ClaeB distinctions do not prevail to Hiich a degree with ua 
as at many other Colleges. Tho Sophomores, indeed, 
inako a show of hostility to tho FreshmerJi but it is 
motitly to keep alive the old custom. The clannish spirit bas passed 
away. This is owing, m a great measure, to the friendly intercourae 
existing between Proft'Sftora and Students. Their conduct is not, aa a 
aialter of course* regarded as suspicious. Frankness and cordiality is 
the rule. The hour of retiring und gctling up Is not regulated by law. 
8tudoiita' rooms are not subject to daily or nightly viaitatlona frotn 
Boino middling Tntor or Profes.'^or. Invitations aro given to tho 
Students Lo eail npon the famitiGs of tho Profeasors, and re-unions are 
otton held. The result of all thiR is, that comparatively little trouble 
is oxpprienced in the managoment of the Students, Being coasidered 
as g:entlemeii they naturally act as such. 

Occasionally a regulation is otTenslve to the Students. Of such a 
r>*i*orini.ifi if- cbaracter iJ4 one made during the past Term, whereby 
f.^cLi tUDiiibg correct deportment becomes one of the essentials to 
high standing. Each Term, those who get no marks upon the Col- 
lege record, either for absence or irregularities, receive a bonus of 
thirty redt&^ODS marked 10 each, which is the maximum. Thus more 
credit is given for deportmeoL than for all the exaniinalious of the 
Term. The Students are very unwillbg that sliding down hill, or 
Ringing aong« upon the College grounds, should, in any way. help to 
mejuture tbeir inttilEect. 

Tho Ofttalogqo recently published aliowa a corps of 10 InBtruotora 
and 150 Students. Of tho Studenta, £4 arc Bcoiors, 43 
Jtiniorfl, 40 Sophomonrs. 54 Freabmon. The futuro of 
Hamilton never looked brighter. Dr Goertner is finding suhstintial 
friends to the ColLegep who are placing it in a better financial condition. 
Br, Peters, since tbe determinatioti of the longitude of CllntoE. has 
been engaged in fixing the latitude of CImton, the lati- 
tude of ButTaio, and in resolving some of tbe nebalao. 
His great work, however, is upon the solar spots. He haa found that 
VOL. III. 15 
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the same spola do not appear m Ihc some places at difFcrent rpvolu- 
Llutis of ilie sun. It is conjeciurctl tbal they move among each other. 
It is tlmught if the Ielw of this mution cau be dLscoTered» tlm constitu- 
tion of tbe sun may he dftennmed, vheLher it lie solid, liquid, gaseous 
or acrifornu He is ut work m thii conneotion with aomo English 
astro DO (oera. 



v.— nARVARD UNIVKRSITY. 

Tht proximity of "Old Iliirvard" to Boeton, mid the Immedlftte 
publicity given by tlic [>re!*s of that city to every occurrence in the 
UT\ivcrsity, rt-ndoroiir News Artiolo in tlioQuARTEnLV hut an npparonl 
rep<4liliuTj of what is alrisady fuiailin.r in the newspapers. On «very 
public occaRLDD, reporlera Kwarm like hern nboitt our buildings, and 
pounce iLpoti on item like a black birJ upon u wi>riF. Not si<ldom 
li(»w«vt'r in their eagcrticsa for ''aensfltiun" material, tbpy magnify 
muIo-Lills to mountdus, or so color a pldn matter of fact with the 
hues of faniiy, that their stories posscsa the same coTclty to m who 
^are on the spot as to the world outside. 

Thti full doauription which every circumstance concerning the move- 
Tuents of lIiB Prince of Wales during his recent Americao tour, 
including his visit to our University on the 19th of October laat. 
receJvi^cl at the time, reuder any Jetailod account of that visit a work 
of 8 U])crc rogation. The reception which II. R. H. received here was 
■characterized by himself as one of the pleasantest fnatures of hia 
visit to this oounlry. Elsewhere ho was vclconicd as the prospective 
^ovcmgn of rcat Britain or as Raron Renfrew, but; our greeting vras 
not given to tbo Prince or Baron, but to the "Osford Student." The 
geniloraauly appearance and bearing of our royal visitor strongly pro- 
poB6t?ssed UB in hia favor- Of the important national results of the 
Prince's tour in perpetuating tbo feelings of amity whieli now exist 
between this country and Great Britain, sufficient has elsewhere been 
aaid. The Htudenta of Harvard will long remember with pleasure 
their participation in the cordial welcome everywhere exteaded to the 
Prince and his suite. 
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Tuesilaj, November 13» tho Musouui of Comparative Z a 5] ogy, was 
inaugurated with appropriate and inte res ling ceremonies. Tho regular 
cxerciHca of the UniverBity were EUnpcndcd for the day, and a grcnt 
majority of tlie Stiident8 wiLnesEed the servicca ot InauguraTioD. A 
procession was formed at ihe new Maseum, consisting of the Under- 
graduates, Members cf the Sciontiflf*. Divinity* LaWi arid Ucdieal 
Bchoolan the Tnisite<*fl of the Museum, fiovemor nf tho Conrni on wealth, 
and numerous invittd gue^iSn and maR-hed to the First Church, Thja 
building is used for nearly all the public e^sercisea of the UnWersity, 
although from its insufficient size and lack of moans for proper vpnti- 
lation, wholly unfit for the purpose. Perhaps the grealeat wait of 
Harvard at the present tiaiB. is a Jiall of auilahle dioiensionB and pro- 
per arcMtcctural construction. The old church on 11 1 is occasion was 
thronged to Its utmost capacity. 

Dr Jacob liigelow. Chairman of the Building Committee, in a few 
ri"mark9t delivered the keys of the Muweiim to the Governor of tho 
Com m on wealth, as the President of tiie Board of Tnislees, to which 
the latter made a. auilahle refiponsen Prts, Feltou, in a brief address, 
dtBcribcd tho relation suaiaincd by. the Govomment of tho Umvernity 
to the Museum in its e^tablhhmenl and conduct. Prof Aga^&iz tho 
illnstrious founder of the Museum, and under wbnsc siipppvmon the 
wort bus been prosecuted, met with a moat enthnaiflstic reception. 
His adJresa was an intereating history of the Museum, its past ruccobs 
and future prospect*?. The Address of DedieatioK was next delivered 
by Gov. Banks, It waa an admirable performance, eminently worthy 
of the audienoe to whom it was addressed. 

It is not ancoramon to draw a distinclic>o helween Bolf education 
and other eduoation, as thoufrh there eould be any udiication which one 
does not acquiro for himself. Gov. Bank?, himself adisiinguiabed 
example of what are called self-made men, who are sometimes com- 
pared Willi [he graduates of Colleges to the disparagenienl of tho 
Utter, Gipresaed his opinion upon the subject, In contrasting the 
education "which couies early in life with must favored opportunity, 
with that which cornea liuipio^^ htcr, with »U{;h advantages only as 
accident vowchnufos.*' 

Tho hullding* thua inaugurated in a handsoiuo structure of bricks 
four storioj^ in hoigiit, and measuring 80 hy GO feet. It comprises bnt 
little more tbun one-tenth of the spk'ndid MuHomn whit^h is r.outoni- 
plated. It h situated oii Divinity Avenue, opposite Divinity Hall, 
upon a lot of (ivo acres given in trust to the Mnseum by the Unl- 
versity^ If the original plan ho carried out, the dimensions of the 
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structure will be as followB: the bulldbg to ocoupy three al^es of a 

reclanglo, tho muiti part 360 feeLin lenetli, tLo two wiDgs 200 fi-et pach, 
making aa CDtire length of 7G0 feeU and having a ucifonn width of GO 
keL 

The arrangement of speoimena is atill bcomplet^i but is going on 
under the eyo of Prof Agassiz. The cuUeotirjns are open (o iho pub- 
lic every day of the week except Sunday and Monday. from IJ o'clock 
A, M. 10 4 1* M. 

By an admirable arrangement, the teachers of the atato are allowed 
to ikttend the tuterefiting lectnres of Prof. Agassiz to Ibo Students on 
Wctlncsday afternoons aud Saturday niomiuga. Upwards of one hun- 
dred teacli era, including sixty or seventy ladiew, are regularultenJaula. 

Tho ttdmission of females to a partidpalion id ono'of the ioeaLima- 
blo advanlages of tbo University^ ia a gr«at atep in tbe right direction. 
The sueeps9 of thia oxperlnibnt, it la niuch to be hoped, will banish 
the absurd reatriclions which have bithnrtn given the; bratber an nnfair 
advantage over the sister. The idsa that a complete equality of 
education for tlie two sexes is the only juat and rational system, :» 
rapidly gaining ground, and ftill, we believe, ultimately result in the 
admisdon of females to every department of tlto University. 

The week before our Thanksgiving recess was signalized by one of 
those College osciteinents whit^h periodically occur, and which, wbilo 
they oontinuet present all the aymptoms of an epidemic disi^ase. Per- 
haps tbey may be regarded as the safety-valves by which the super- 
fluity of youthful spirit is expended and a healthy Gquilibrium restored. 
At all eventK. such oceurrencea are uniformly followed by a period of 
remarkable traaquilUty. and thi^ la particularly the case at present. 
Never have Iho wheels of ■* Old Harvard" moved with losa firictign 
than duriug the month last past. 

Thu difficulty to which we rofer originuted in tho attempt to revive, 
or rather to continue, the reprchenEible cnatom of ■* haaing,^' — a foolish 
oust.oni imported from nioirarcbiral tonntries, and wlioUy diftcordant 
with the spirit of our American Institutions, Our College Faculty 
have wisely determined to put forth the most vigorous measures for 
its aupprosaion. la August last, Pres, Felton addressed a circular to 
the parents of the class soon to become Sophomores, requesting tbdr 
cooperation in a reform so much needed. The Sophomores themselves 
were also reminded of the mutter at tho Commencement of the year. 

It ia not our intention to give a detailed acceunt of the diffiijulty 
whit^h wa;5 magailied In the newspapers to the dimensions of a " Col- 
lego Rebellion." gufTice jt to say. a Freshman was found wbo dared 
make a stand agaiut the *-bazers" aud discharge a piatol in their 
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faoaa, — nn in«itanpe of ^'pliiok" utitlor auoh cireafn!^tftncefl ostrernely 
raro if not wholly unprooodeiitoil. This act led to the apprehension 
of the whnlci party, eight in niimher, and thoir suhHeqaent »!U8pens1nn ; 
OHP for two years, the othor seven for one year from the first of Mnroh 
next. 

The act of the Sophomores in coniluuting thdir enapended clnaa- 
matca from the College grounds m (niimphal proce^sioD, waw a pro- 
ceeding conceroitig the propriety of which among gpiitlemen and 
scholars, now tbat the exoiteinont han Bub^ided, there cun he litLlu 
difiereoce nf opinion, even among thoRo who shared in the perfor- 
mance. Kesulling as it did in the ^suspension of one who wa.s emi- 
nently pf>pulor among his classmaieB. ond the first scholar in bis class. 
it inuat eerlainly be regarded as a very fll^advistid preotediiig. That 
the pUDishmont of the firut oETondera was no more than was expected 
or dftservcd 13 generally admitted. 

Jt je to he hoped that the silly custom of hftaiiig, like inany other 
customB which obtain among eoUegiaiLs, " more honored Id tiic breaoh 
than tho o1)3f*rvanee," hsft now hepn offeotunHy snppresaed. In say- 
ing this, we believe that we utter the senttntent of the vast ninjttriLy 
of our Students, and that they with ouraelvos hoartily approve the 
oonrae which onr Pre&ident ond Faculty have taken in this malter. 

We loam that the Trnstees of the University propose to iniroduce 
water into the rooms of Holworthy, the Senior dormitory, with oteam 
pipes for warming, and other conveniencies. Gas wns recently intro- 
daced Int^ three of the dormitories, in compliance with the petition of 
the occnpnnts. In the improvement now proposed, the autlioritiea 
have anticipated the Students. A circumstance so uuusual should 
not pass unnoticed. 

The Harvard Magaziue, a Monthly piiblfshed by the Uodergraduatest 
has nearly con^pletcd ils seventh year* having attained a greater ago 
than any of its predecessors, A brief bistoTy uf the Ilarvard periodic 
cftls may not be nniutcrcHting. 

This history dates from the Summer of 1810. In July of that 
y€ar appeared I ho first tintnl»er<jf "The Harvard Lyceurn," (y»iiduated 
by members of the Senior class. The leading Editors were Kdward 
Everett, liev. Dn Fro(liingham» of Boston, and Itev. Dr. Gilnian, of 
OharlestoD, S, C», recently deceased. The articles were geuerolly 
seriouB in Ihoir tone, and j^ometinies rather heavy. Many of the con- 
tributions, however, are not unworthy of thoir autbors in maturer 
years. The " Lyceum" centmued through eighteen numbers of 
TOL. Ill, 16* 
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twenty -four pagea each, when it was stopped by a " deficteocj h tho 
Babscription list." 

After an interral of IG yeara^ id 31arch 1827, the firat Dumber of 
" The Harvard Register" made its appearance. Its three Editors 
were, President C. 0, Felton, Rer, S, Sweetser, of Worcester, and 
Eov, William M, Rogers, of Boston, now deceased. Among tbe Edi- 
tors of tbo second and lost volume, waa Hon. G. S. Hillard. Wo 
find among the contributors, tbe names of J. F» Clarke, Winthrop, 
Rant^ul, Ilildretb and Hedge. 

lu 1930. J, 0. BargeDi, W, 3. Simmons odJ others, commenced the 
pubUcatioD of "The Collegian/' Oliver Wendell Holmes, a receot 
graduate and then studying in tlio Law School, was its principal con- 
tributor. Tbe brillknt career oh wit and poot, of tbo "Autocrat" 
and "ProfeBsor/' was conimenoed in the Collegian, His contribntioDH 
were all short pOPins. and are twenty-fire in Dumber Many of th4^m 
were copied into the newspapers of tbe ^&y, aod several are published 
with hi8 older worka. Tbe Dorchester Giant, The Spectre Pig, and 
The Height of the Ridiculous, are familar to all. 

In 1834 appeared tbe first number of "Ilarvardiana." edited like 
ita predecessors by Seniors. This survived four volumes. Among 
its Editors we observe the names of Nathan Hale Jr., the able Editor 
of tbe Boston Daily Advertiser, and Prof. James BusseU Lowell. 
Much of tbe poetry was the production of Rev, John WqIss aad 
Jones Very. 

Not discouraged hy iho failure of Its predecessors from want of 
adequate support, the "Harvard Magazine" sprang into eiistenco in 
1854. It ia still in a flourishing condition, with every prospect of 
long continuance. It is condaotcd by an Editoral Board, conabtlog 
of three Seniors and the same number of Juniors, appointed by their 
reapective clasaea. The subacHptions of Undergraduates is generally 
auRteient to meet the expenses of publication. Tbe claim of the 
" Harvard " to be the exponent of the thoughts and feelings of the 
Students of Harvard College, is generally recognized. It nambers 
among her exohange^ all similar publications throughout the country. 
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VI.— MARIETTA COLLEGE. 

The Marietta News Article in the October Number of theQDAS- 
TEBLV, wfla a history of the Colloge nnd a genernl deflcription of its 
Cabinets, LUiraripfl, SoHfltieSn &(^, j iind it i^ meet thai this one should 
be a little moTe particular, that the mauy whose acqiiairtacce we ore 
now makiogT n»ay know more how wo are aitaated, and what the dif- 
ferent characterititica of our College are. We are few in number; our 
Clashes cannot boafit of their numerical »trength» and coTTi|mre tliein- 
selvpB wUh tic larger Colleges of the land; but we claim an oppor- 
tunity for mental culture, and soutdf healthy UiBciplme, equaled by 
few, if any, of tho oflVpring of the parent InsLitutioas of the East. 
Wbon we look back upon the quarter of a century that measures the 
life of our Alma Mater, and when we ace what mpld advanues we 
have mado in stund^rd of scLokrslilp. ideas of excelluuee, atid iu the 
first and all eseentid things the fiiundfition of a College, our librarieaj 
we can ill afford to couipldn of the number of Students now present. 
More especially ia thiH ao. whea, by a ef>niparit4Dn of provioua cata- 
lugues, we Hnd tbat thi^re haa hoea no falling off since the commence- 
ment, but that oach suuceeding year has ahown an lucrtiaso ] and now 
the average attendance is far higher than ever before. 

The year is divided into three Terms. The first is uncommonly 
long, comprising the first sixteen weeks. Then a vacation of two 
weeks for tho holidays. The second is twelve, and the third eleven, 
with a Spring vacation of two weeks. Commencement is the Thurs- 
day before the Fourth of July ; and lictweeo the last Term of the 
College year and the first of the next, is a long vacation of nine weeks. 
Tho first Term h, viewed from one stand-poiut the dullest ; from an- 
other, the liveliest. Dull, for there looms up before us eiiteen solid 
weehs of study, and a» there ia no Hhirkiug it, into it we go; the 
Freslimen for the ValedicLorj, the Senion for their diplomae. lively* 
for there are the first four wteka with their over recurring grecCingft 
from new friends and old companioud ; tho canvassing of the mcritfi of 
the new men; tho omnipresent choosing committees ever flitting 
arouad you. Then too. the Atlanlean weig:ht of dignity bequeathed by 
the graduating Cl&a^, at first sits rather awkwardly upon the shoulders 
of their Immediate ancceasors. There ia the " Junior party/' with its 
laugbahlc incidents and numerona practical J okeB. attendant upon the 
oomiDg out of the Dew Classes into society. 
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For thoM nov c&ll who n&vw callod brforo, 
And IhoM wbo alwoja callfd, dow call tbu mon ; 

In individual instftDccfl, Tagging as bigh as oleveD a week. Bach 

Ihingf* as t!n?so. bowaver, are f»o cjteliisively Inca! in their nature as to 
pi-event tliem from lifting- embalmed in tho pages of Lbo Qdartkhlv, 
Golle^ Tnanners and cuatoms are very niiicli tho same the world 
over, cod we do not know tbat Marietta Stadentji differ 
very greatly from any otbcTB. Wc have our due pro- 
portion of "bricks," "digs" and "Society men," thougli very fre- 
quently tbo tbree are combined in one- Of course, if Ibere are any 
peacb trecB robbeJ, gi'ttpca missing, gates unhinged, chickens d^?f^I□ct^ 
horaea painted, ctilvea u a recognizable, or any of the thousand-nnd-one 
tricks in the eatalaf,Tie playcni off upon the unwary townsmen, it is 
all laid to llie ebarge of "tbenj ruwdy Students." It would bo strange 
indeed, if, when tiiey hiivc to bear all the blame, they did aot sharCh 
at least, in the fipoila. However, we may safely lia^ard ibe assertion 
thai our Btudents, ae a general thing, are as orderly a eet of young 
mon 06 eun bo found anywboro. Tho moral status of tbo Collego may 
be inferred from tho following stati^tioa : one third of the Aluumi have 
entered the OhrlKtmD ministry, and over two thirds were conn^f^ted 
with some e%'angelical church, at the lime of their graduation. Physi- 
cally, we are degenerating- Wc have a gymnasium, but it is rarely 
patronized, except by an occasional Tutor or a wandering Alumnae. 
Foot ball and base ball were formerly favorite games among us, but, 
of late, havo been abandoned on account of the irrepresaiblo tendency 
of the ball to go through the windows,. In the Spring we all play 
marbles. Spikera is the principal game ; tliree hule& in the ground aro, 
we believe, an essential condition to It^ progress; farlher we are not 
infctnnedH Iteccutiy quite a song fever has arisen among tis, and now 
from many a window, on a mooullght nighty may be heard " the rough 
choral notes of Litoria," or the lii^uid numben* of Gaudeamus, howled, 
Bometimts, ratbor Lban aung;, and mo»t frequently to the tune of Old 
Hundred. 

But the Literary Sociotiea are the poouliar boast of a M^Hotta 
Stndentv Their halls, for beauty and aduptation, are not 
surpaBsed by those of any College in the United States. 
Their libraries already contain over 6500 volumes, most of which have 
been accumulclcd during the last eight years. Strong objeetions, it 
is true, are made to tho system of choosing members adopted by our 
Societies; but there are few cases on record wliere persons have re- 
fused to consider themselves bound by the action of the oommittee. 
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Indf^od, it 18 ooneidcr«d a point of bonor for ft man to cnnnect liimaelf 
with the Society into whk-h ha has been cboseu. no matter bow etroQg 
may have been bis previona liking for the other 
Wednesday evemng. Not. 2fltlu tho evening before Thanlcsgivirg, 
ajoint meeting: of the Societies was held in tbp College 
GhapH. AccordJDg to a custom, borrowed, we believe, 
from Yale, the abortest man in the Freshman Clnss, Mr. G. E. Rowji- 
ter, was chosen rrcsidenL and the tolieat nitto, Mr-C. H. Morwin. 
Secretarj'- BuDkuni S])€echf3 were made, jokes cracked, songs euog, 
and oil went "merry us a marriage bcllJ' Altogether the occasion 
was one long to be reniemhered by those who participated. Thanks- 
giving day the everdsee of the College were an U8ua1 suspended; and 
each ^tudentt left to follow tba bent of iiis own inelLnation, went forth 
devouring and to devour, with what euc^ccsa let the empty benches and 
well mied iitouiLur'8 bills for the balance of tbe week, atteiiL 

Saturday, Dec. 15th, tbo eloctions were held in the 
Literary Societies v^-ith the following rceult: 



ElvdlDn 



Alpha Kappa, 
D. W. Waahburo. 
H, L, Gear. 

C. Hill- 

G. W. I^mert- 



P^i Gamma. 
President, E. C. Bawca, 

Im£ VUc- President, W. Boalo Whittlesey, 
%md Vi^e.Presidmt, K. 3. Aleshire, 
SecreiartfM, C H. Nowton, 

TrMsiir^rt, D. IT. Ziegler, 

The Exhibition of the Society of Inquiry was hold in the College 
Chapel, Tm^wday oveniug, Dpc, IStb. There waa a mnth larger 
attendance than uaual. Miisie was furnished by the College cbeir 
The exereiaes consisted nfa SaUitatoTy by P. S, Daviea ; a Dlscnssbn 
between H. L. Gear and M. K. Bosawort.t; an Ewaj hy G. B. 
Turner; Orations by 1). W. Elymyer and C. Hill ; and a Poem by 
W. L Lee- 

By the new catalogue just issued, we learn that the whole number 
of Students 19 121, divided between the several Classes as follows : 
Seniors, IS; Juniors, 17; Sophomores, 21 ; Freshiuen, 20; Prepara- 
tory Department, 5L Our Alma Mater has no ant^uity to boast ; no 
one of her sans has attained any dangerous degree ef prc-emiueuce in 
any particular profession. She has aimed to produce earnest, honest 
Christian men ; how well she has succeeded let tlio future tell. 
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VII,— OBEELIN COU.EGE. 
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This Article is written in the midst of the long Winter vacation. 
Six weeks ago oor community of eight hundred Sludenta dispersed, 
and as we write* probably five hucdi^ed of tbem are teachera in aa 
Diauy schools of tlie Middle and WcHtcrn States. This, bj the way, ia 
one of the diatinct.ive features of Oberlin College. A large majority of 
our Students are not rellev^ed by parental aid from the necessity of solf- 
belp, and to acconimodal^ these, the terni seUeduIe is so arranged tliat 
we have uur long vacation of thlrteei* woeira in Winter, thus i-nahling all 
who wish, to better iheir finances by (eaching. As above 
romarked, five or six liundi'ed annually engage in this 
peculiar sort of vacation pastimot carting an aggregate of forty to 
eixty thousand dollars In money, and about twice that amount in sdf- 
rehani^e and knowledge of human natnrp. Of course many objections 
can hn urgeil against this plan of spending a part of the year in leafh- 
ing, daring a College course; yet the advantages are not few. and by 
throwing s, little nece?^»ity into the scale, there ia a decided preponder- 
ance in favor of the flyatem. 

In connection with these remarks on Winter teaching, we malie re- 
cord of tha fact, that a Sunday Sehoul ABsnciation has been formed by 
forty or fifty Students, with a view to establishing and 
sustaining Sunday Schools in the vicinity of Oberlin* 
Through the efforts of this society during the past year, nearly nine 
hundred children have been furnbhed wiJh weekly instruction, and re- 
ligions feeling In our farming community has been much improved. 
Durbg tbe vacation a "Winter school tw lield here, uaing the recita- 
tion-rooms and apparatus of the College. This h con- 
ducLed by two niumheis of the Faculty and soverol Tu* 
tors. Ita excellent advantog<]s uro availi^d of by about two hundred 
and fifly preparatory Students, and a fipriukling of College nun bring- 
ing up clasKical arreara. A few, to(», who wUb to get iuoto rreiich 
and GcrDiaa than they find in the r<!gular GUrrieuium. or who wish to 
secure some culture of a miscellEinenus cbarflcter, hy he mate beneath 
the wings of Alma Mater, Thus our cla^^siea? umbrxe (" claasie shades'* 
IB thread-bare) are not entirely deserted during the long recess, yet 
things are painfully quiet, compared with the bustle of a 
thousand Students in tcrok time. Among the means of 
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cultaro during the Winter is a course of literary lecturOE, flellvered by 
flUch men qh Dr, Hollund. Bayar<] Taylor, CnH Shurz, and Emerson. 
Theeo ore 8eeure<l by the Irving Locturo Association, a society formed 
for the purpose among the CoUegiaoa renmining: in town. The course 
!b liberally patronized by citizens, and tht proceeds are devoted to the 
enlargement of the Society Libraries. 

An excellent literary Society, quaintly named the *■ Golden Fieece/' 
also does niudi to relieire the menotony cf vacation, and keep the in- 
telleet to working order It baa aboat forty members, male and fe- 
iimle> and the exerciseSp interspersed with the hest of music, are of a 
good stylo of merit- 

^arly in the last Fall terra, President Finney returned to us from 

PrKridcmi ^^ **^y '^^ ^*'* J"*^ ^^ Europa. During liia sojourn oa 

Plane/- ^jjQ ytin-r yij„ Qf i]iQ Atlantic, hu was uDgaged in active 

revival labors, prcrAcbIng almost, constantly in England and Scotland, 

Be returned In oscclK-nt btalth, and with hia rcmttrkable powcra of 

minJ and expression apparently im^^roTed, 

Immeiliately on bis itrrival hero he began holding a series of daily 
religious incetinga, preaching a slrongand earnest dis- 
course each alternate day, until liealth failed hira a few 
weeks ago. The result of these lueciings has been a thorough and 
wide-Bpread reviral of religious feeling araoBg both Students uod citi- 
zens. Indeed, the hitereat in, and the good reaultq of the present re- 
vival, have not been surpassed in the history of Oberlin. 
Before dispersing for tlis AViuter, the Phi Delta and Phi Kappa R 
Soeietiea decided to bold their first Union Exbihitiou in 
the Spring of '61. Choice of perforin era was postponed 
until after vatatiou. This feature, which should have been introdueed 
here ttooner, will do good by creating a worthy rivalry between the 
Societies, and wilt serve to break the studious monotony of the term. 
In our October News Article a Colk-ge Gymnumitm waa mentioned 
as among the posflibililieH of Oberlin's future. It gives 
ue ploaaurc to say, that einoo that time the cnttrpnao 
haa taken a tangiblu form, and hereafter a first class Gryninasiuni will 
bo a fixture of Oberlin Colloge. The building ia already partially 
erected, and, in an arehitcGtural point of view, will be a comely com- 
panion for the edifices on Tappan Square, The aize of the building 
18 gcncroutf, at least for a first attempt, having a length of eighty feet, 
and an average width of thirty, with a beiglit varying from fifteen to 
thirty feet. It will be furnished and ready for use when the Spring 
term opens, at which time " muscular Chriatlamty" will doubtless re- 
ceive a long-needed impetus among us> 
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The entire coal of ourgymnuaium anJ CsturoBwill l^eabnuf 51.200. 
For the lifincfit of oLhcr fmali Wfiter Collegea that may have occaeion 
to engflgo in the puraiiit of inuaclo under diffioulticfl, we will montion 
thft plan uilc»pted for roining the necessary funds. First the Tnisleea 
of the Institution were appealed to by a committee from the Students, 
and Although a mojonty of the Board heartily favored the enterprise, 
yet an appropriation for the purpose waa refused, for the excellent 
reason tliat an unpleasant paiii?lty of dollura existed in the College 
troasLiry. The committee then formed the followmg plan and proae- 
outfld H with the happiest result : 

A auhtfciiption puper was circulated among Students, Tnculty and 
dtlzens, vrlth the underatanding that each should receive tbe full 
amount of hia suhacriptioTi in transferable etoeli or scholarships, three 
dollars paying for a two years', five dollars a four years' scholarship. 
After vigorous and persistent effort, nearly one ihouaand dollars worth 
of stock wa« thus dispuaed of, and tlie money pledged tderefor. The 
conduct of the enterprise was then placed In the handu of five Truateea 
chosen from Facully, Students and eltizt-nfl; the latter being repre- 
Bcnted hy Hon. Samuel Plumb and V, A. ShaDkland ; the Fjiculty b/ 
Prof J. M. Ellis; and the Students by Norria Morey and A B_ 
Kettleton, 

From variona c-auaeR Oherlin has, heretofore, been rather conserva- 
tive in the way of physical culture, and the ill effects of her tardiness 
have been nianifrst; bat at present, even here, muscle is no longer at 
a discount, and vanltjrg bars and dumb bells are in the ascendant- 
or course there is much that is ephemeral in the present wide-spread 
muscle fever, but there is also much that will work enduring good. A 
certain proportion of Students can never be induced to eserciso by 
any consideration ; a larger proportion will exercise if the facilities are 
offered. 

Something in the way of a gymnasium for the ladies will be at- 
tached to the new Ladies' Hall, which is being erected. While we are 
endeavoring to rescue ouraelvea from physical imbecility, our siateni 
will not be forgotten. 

Two chnngee have oceurrpd in our Editorial Board ; II. A. Burrell 
■uecceda J. B, T. Marsh, resigned ; and George T. Hashina baa been 
elef^ted by the present Freshman Class, 
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VTll,— TROT UNIVERSITY. 

Our annivoraary esercleta for the ocademic yoar ending Jun* Slat, 
1860. in tbo flbscnco of a graduating class, ooQBiated simply of tbo 
examinatioQB of the several classes, togetliGr ^ith the annaft] earmon 
and one delivered before the Missionary Lyf^um. 
The order of examlnatlous vo&a as follows : 

Saturday^ June 16, I860. 
iBopbomoree^ Greek, (Thuoydidve.) 
tflophomores and Treshinen. German, 

Monday^ June 16. 
Sophomoras. Rhetoric- 
SophomoreH. Latin, (Cicero de Ofliciia,] 
F reah men, Atgebra- 
Freshmen, Geometty* 

THftday, Junt 19. 
Bophomores. {Sph. Trig, and N^v.) 
6opliumorea. Homef*a Odysaey. 
. Fresb meo . Hom er 'a 1 1 ia d. 

Wednesday, J^me 81). 
SophomoreH. Trig, and Surveytrg. 
Freshmen. Latin, (Cicero tJe Senectute.) 
Bopbomores and Freshmen. History. 

Thurtday. June2\. 
Sophomorea and FrcahmeQ. CompositioD. 

Tbe Annual Serniou va8 delivered on Sunday morning, June 17, 
bj Rot. R. S. Foator, D. D., of New York, from I. Kings ii. S. 
'*8hcw thyaelf a man.'* True machood, oa distinguiebfld from mere 
humanity, was clearly And forcibly shown to coneiHt in tbu barnioniauB 
play of tho fncuItiGB, when tbe spiritual or "angelic" in oar natare 
holds tbe higher place and controls tbe life, and then tb« great truth 
wuis prefl^ed home that such a atato could bogaiDed only by that help 
voachsafed to man through Jesus Christ. 

It was buch a sermon as Bends away the reflecting mind with 
higher \ie7s of the digiiily of our being, and a deeper aeDse of the 
reeponaibilities of life. Tbe aermoa before the Missionary Lyceum, 
was by Prof. Charlton T. Lvwis, of our own Faculty, from Mark It. 
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26-9. Theme, " Gdd'a kingtiloni sLall Incrcafie imd fill tho whole 
cartb." 

Tbe prtisent ^ear baa aponed uDd«r the most Favorable auapioes. 
NotwUhfltondmg tbe tlinrniigbTK-ss of pr{*pnrotkiii requireiln a Frosh- 
inan clasH of twenty-three wore matnoiUaU^i. and with a mora full 
board of ingtriicl^irs, the work of tbe CoUdge is being pro^ecutal viLh 
new energy and effideucy. 

Among the m^w members of tbe Fiioulty, we are liappy to be able 
to anDouocQ tho name of £ev> Abel Stevens, LL. D., so well-known in 
the literary wcrld» this gentleman having been elected to the professor- 
ship uf Histc^ry, 

Prof. Rood's services beitig ro<]Utrcd in his oi^-n department, ho 
could no longer take the supervision of that of English Literature, 
and Rev. Edwin Emei'son, A. H.. was elected to till thiii chair, made 
Tacaat by Ibo retirement of Frofusnor McVVliorler, 

Prof. Emerson ia a nativo in /New York oity, and gradunted at 
PrInocloD in the auiJemic course Id 184t>, and from the Theological 
Seminary in 1S5:2- IIo almost Immediately entered upoti tbe duties 
of poator over one of our oldest churf^hea, Greeneoatlo, PenD., and 
icontitiued to serve that people with great acceptability, untjl elected 
to the position wbidi he now so ably fillip among us> Notwithstaniling 
nthe pressure of pastoral dutie,?, be found lime for some literary labors, 
among whidi may be mentbnod a trauslalioii from tbe German of two 
volumes of "Tbe Talcs of Sieritz/' and articles contributed from 
time to time to different American reviews. 

The Greek chair, vacant by the resi^ation of Prof. Hadley,i3 now 
'temporarily filled by Prof. Lewis. Mr. Charles T. liimes, A. M., the 
Tutor, ia a graduate of Dickinwou College, and hfls formerly been 
■engaged In the University ef Konhem Peno., and more recently in 
the Baltimore Female Seminary. He has charge of the Iifalbcmatloal 
department for the preaent- 

Duritig tbe present term, tho first voltimo of a new IraiialHtion of 
Bengera Gnomon, by Profd. Charlton T. Lewie, A M., and Marvin R. 
Vincent, A. M., has been issued by Perkinpine & Higgins, 

Thisi ^'nloahlo wtirk was first published in 1742. Its object i;*, 
avoiding far tbe most part ex^geticai criticism, to make scripture 
speak for itself, by directing attention to the significance of the words 
of the Hacred text, — or, to use tbe author's own language, *'tcj point 
out from tbe natural force of the words, tbe simplicity, depth, harmony 
and saving power of its divine thoughts," 

Orlgiaally written in Latin, it was for some lime aecesslble to the 
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English reader, only tbrough a vohiniinoua and «xpen^ve truislation 
issued by an English house. The present translators, without omitting 
anj thing of value, havo so condensed tha vork as to bring it within 
the compass of two vobmos of about 1,000 pnge» each, and at the 
same time, to intn)dnCQ a lar^e amount of matu^r from the beat and 
most recent German and Englbh com men tutors. They have aho bo 
far simplified it, that while losing none of ifa value to scholars, it b 
accessibU to every English render, and anawers Hie double parpoae of 
a cammentury and chtical testament. 

THEOLOGICAL DBFARTRilBNT. 

"The friends of the TJniveraitj con tempi nte the formatinn, at no 
distant day, of a complete Theological Dflpartmcnt, with a full Faculty^ 
a distinct orgaci nation, separate fuuda and buildings fer that epeeia! 
purpose on Ibe University grouinL;. Until ihie atbeme is effected, 
and as a moans preparatory to it^ inauguration, a temporary theologi- 
cal course will be initiated during the present year, for the special 
benefit of the Students now in College, or those who may wish to 
avail themselves of its privileges from abroad. This course is espe- 
cially designed for those students who contemplate entering the 
Christian Ministry, or some other sphere of religious usefulness. For 
the present, it will cover a period of two years. Members of either of 
the three highest classes in the literary course, or of th^ University 
Department, or of correspoading advancement in other CollegeSt will 
be admitted te it» privileges without examination ; all other persons 
must pass an cxaminaliou hcforu the Faculty, such as would admit 
tliem at least to the literary bnmcbes of the Sophomore closa. 
Tuition in thia deparlinent will be gnituitoua. 

The inetruction will bo partly by reoitalion from text bootst and 
partly by lectures ; and will be conducted under the speoiaj direction 
of the Professor of Biblical Literature, in concert with the President. 
and with the aiii of the otiipr nienihers of the present FftcuUy, id such 
fttudie^ as fall appropriately in tlieir departments. The Bible Itself 
will be madi^ the chief subject of study. 

_Tho scheme of study is so arranged, that Students pursuing the 
alar elasj^lcal course in the CollegOt may at the ^ame time attend 
the exercisea of Ibo first year of the theological course. By remaining 
a single year after graduation, therefore, they may secure all tho 
essential elements of a theological education, at loaal sufficiently to 
fit Lbem for the ordinary sacred avocations. 

They may also meanwhile avail themselves of suob of the lectures 
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in tfao University Oourae to thoy may choose, eo soon ts these are 
mBtUiited. 

Those who pass a satisfactory examination at tho cIobo of this 
course, will rooeive a certificate of ffradualion accordingly ; and resi- 
dent gratluates of tbis department, who coiitinuo their sttidics for still 
another year in a satisfactory manner, under the direction of the 
Faculty, will receive the degree of Bachelor of Divinity"* 

In nothing, perhaps, has tho spirit of progress boon Tnoro manifest 
than in the improvement of tlie halls of our Literary Societies. The 
IdjEODS inaugurated the movement^ and now hav^ a room where new 
and cliGcrfui lumiture, pictures, etc., add greatly lo tho zest with 
which young and Jirdent k^ophoniores aaj Frcshnien vie with the more 
sedate Juuiora, in the foreusio liHt^^. 

The Pbilathesian Society, who have heretofore held their meetings 
in n lecture room, hare this term succeeded in obtaining the grant of 
u new hall, whieb, thuiigh hardly largo em^ugli to meet the incrc^aeing 
demaDda of the society, noverlholosa is a pleaisant room, and fitted ap 
tti fine t^^te. 

The oflieera of these Societies are at present aa follows : 



Vice- Prcaidcn t, 
Cor. Secret arjf. 
Kee. Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Jjihrariant 
Ut Editor. 
2d Editor, 
Ut Critic, 
2d Critic, 



JdfFtin. 

Thi>s. S, "Wibra. 
II, B. Iflomia, 
Theodore L. Scott, 
Lyndon H. Stevcnfl, 
Gilbert 11, Gregory, 
Edward Flint, 
Albert Danker, Jr., 
Elias S, Oshon, 
Obas. 8, Harrowert 
Chaa. E, Barnes, 



PhtfofheMiaTt. 

Genrgo WiTigalo. 
J. Wesley Merwin. 
IL Norriss Oopp. 
W, AVcsley Johnson, 
F. Tlieo. Patten, 
Harrison T, Hiokok. 
Phinoaa R. Hawxliurat. 



Hubbard C.Farrar, 



During tlie present term, a " Heading Room Association" has been 
formed among the Students, meeting a long felt want and rendering 
us in good degree iadependeat of tho city associiitiun. Us offioora 
are :— 

PreiidenC, Geo. A. Hall, 

Viae-Frcsident, H. C. Farrar, 

Secretary, I'- U, Stuvena, 

Treasurer, J>. W. Gates, 

C^rator% F. E. Hawxburat. 
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Direefera — J. C- Watson Oox, G. IT. Gregory, Geo. Wingatet C. 
H. Corliss. 

The class officers are as follows : I 

C/flM of 1862. 
FrendenU Thoa. 8. Wiles. 

yict-Prendtnt, Ilubbard 0, Farrar. 
Secretan/t Klkannh A. Briggs. 

Fr€sidtnt, Charles B, Barnea. 

Vict-Frcsidoit, Alfred K. Laiipher. 

Secretary, Jobn J, Downing, 

Treasure, Charles 0, Barn^ 

Class of 1864. 

Prendfnt, Geo. A. Scott, 

Viet-P resident, Edward N. Wood. 

Secretary, Fernando C. Willett- 

Treasurer, Darwin D, Warner. 

A meeting held Nor. 3d, for the election of Editors for the QuASr- 
TBBLV. reaulted as follows : 

Class of 1S62. 
J. C. Watson Coi, Hubbard O. Farrar. 

Class of 18G3. 
B. B. Loomis, Theodore Fitob, 

Clfiss d/"I864. 

Lyndon H. Stevens. Edward N, Wood. 



IX.— UNION COLLEGE- 



TTmon greets tbe sisler rnstitutione with wbom she now beoomes^ 
assocklod in this enterprise. As oil are actuated by tlie common 
purpose of imparting and aequirlng knowledge, and the discipline' 
which renders Imowledgo useful, it ia eminently proper for tbem to unite 
in the effort to engender a better appreciation of tbe object,_and a 
better acquaintance witb tbe mcana cf improving tbe facititlcu for its 
accomplishmeat 
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Wo ahflll not tJoom It opportune or neoeflsary to dwell ftt length 
npon the origin and history of our Institution, Yet a brief referenoo 
to these will form a titting; preface to an flocount of Its preAent por- 
tion and advantages. 

The inliahitaDts of nintbera New York early felt the need of & high 
InatitutiDn of learning. In 1779, they petitioned for 
the incorporation of a College, but without aucceaa, A 
like result attended their renewed cforta in 1791 ; but tliree years 
later, eleven thousand three hundred and sixty dollara, a aiim which 
would now he deemed inadecinate for the e^iuipment of a single dp- 
partment. had heen raised, and lb e new candidate for publio regard, 
aa well as piitronagei waslocared at Schenectady. As its name im- 
plieji il was organized hy no panlcular rcltgiouH seot» hut among iLr 
flrst, as among Its present oMcera. tlio various evangeliiral denomina- 
tions were represented. The original building was erecled iu Ihe oity» 
and the traditlcn prevails that ia tbo adjacent one-stoty boarding 
housosi a vast doal of mi^liicf wua cuncootcdj the cxL-Gutiou of vrbieh 
wan ui'i confined withio those gloomy preeineta. In faut. we are 
forced by irresistible evidence to the conehision, that the peculiar lihar- 
acteristics which the popular mind, at the preafint day. aacribea tn 
Collegiate InstitutionB. are coeval witli tlieni. 

During its existence of sixty-five yeara. the College has had four 
Presidents. Rev. John Blair Smith preaided over her 
infancy. He was succeeded in 1799. by Bev. Jonathan 
Edwards, who* in turn, wa.s followed in 1801 by Rev. Jonathan Max- 
cy. In 1804» Dr. Nott, the present venerable President, entered into 
the office, and has thus presided over the College for more tlian half a 
eentury. During that time he has seen many of those whom he de- 
lights to call Im ehiMren. aud who love to call him father, living hon- 
orable eareerd and rising to Lhe highest positions in Church and 8tate- 
And tbough his head is silvered with the frost of many yeartt ; though 
that step wliictj vraa uncc no el^tii^ among the flitUug nocturnal 
abadows of Unioni la now alow and unsteady under tbo incrofti^ing iu- 
fimutiea of age ; though that voice which once moved maesoBwith its 
rich intoTiations, is now tremulous and broken, his intereat in his chil- 
dren ia in no degree dimini^ihed, Ue still meets the 8emor Class, and 
those practical leaaona which once had so potent an influence in mold- 
ing the character of Uniun'a sonw. are ocensionally repeated. 

In 1314, the present site was adopted. If auperiority in point of 
location is estimated among the advantages of a Col- 
lege, the high ulaim of Union cannot be disregarded^ 
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Viewed from tbe gCTit!c oniineEc« on which it fltonds, the Mohawk Val- 
ley preaente a scene oF rarely equaled beauty. Whether in early morD- 
Icg one looks upon the long line of hills on either aide, velt defined 
against the bhio beyond, or at ov*^n-tide, when tht' mellow i-aya of the 
setlin^ sun nome gleaming through thiK greni highway to t hi? West. 
diffustDg a yello\T tingo over ita level base and decliniag sides, and 
flaahing from tha rircr-f^pots viaiblo h«ro and Ibere between the trfieft; 
whether its rich foliage gently waves in summer breezes, or iLs nhaggy 
locks arc tossed by wintry blasts, — at all times there is something to 
charm the Dyo and captivate the farcy, This, added to the salubrity 
of Its air, which no visitor at Union can fail to remark, bos juatly 
rendered our location notcble, and may, perhaps, warrant the praiso 
which each son lavishes upon this feature of his Alma Mater, 

Wo don't suppose that lotteries woald now he considered an ortho- 
dox way of raising money for a Colleglatu Institution, 
either by the College or Slate uuthorities. Vet this waa 
formerly a legitimate method, and Unfen is indebted to it for much of 
hor elficioncy. Lotteries were authorized foT her benefit m JS05, 1814 
and 1822. The total amount reeeived from the hjlata up to 1322 for 
permanent investment was $331,612 13, 
ThroB or four years since a movemenfr wm started among the 
Alumui to raise fifty thousand dollars ferthe crettiou of 
anew and beautiful building, to be used as Chapel. 
Alumni Hall, and for other general pur|>0Be9. A considerable sum was 
promptly subscribed, and on the SJ^th of July, 1858, the comer'Stonc 
was laid with appropriate ceremonii-a. The work progressed a abort 
time, pin ce which it has remained in statu ^uo. furnishing a subject 
for anxious inquiry among prcspectlve graduates, as well as wood for 
ttie bonfires wbich spontaneously spring up on aach patriotic ocousIodb 
as the Fourth of July and Presidential elections, Wc presume the 
work will be resumed Hume day, but the hope which the present 
classes unce entertained of testing iia acoustic propertiea. was lung 
since dissipated. When t^mpleted iipou its present plan, it will be a 
apEwiouti aud imposing edidoc, wotl aduptcd to the purpose for which 
it is designed- 

The Philoniathoan and AcU'lphio Societies were orgnnived soon after 
LUsrHj Si.- '^^ founding of the College. Eaeh has a pleasant read- 
Stiticuca. jpg room, and a library numbering about three thousand 
five hundred Tolumea. They are very well sustained, yet not ao gen- 
erously as they ought to be. If an effidoni: "rushing" process, like 
that in vogue in some other InBtitutions, minus the unpleasant accom- 
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panicnoiits, coulil l>e adoptcdn it would undonUtedlv I>q a benefit to all 
interested. At present, the moflt effoctnal nppeal is to the devolee of 
party, the most eflectual argumcikl' tho equal division of the dans, 
since here* as in otiier Colleges, is the arena of political strife. Per- 
haps, without offence, wo may iiidudo the llieolo^ical Sodety, wliieh 
llko 90IDO fithar great rdigiouH organ i stations, is somctiDies agitated by 
politico-tnoral struggles. Tliorc is one com men tl able feature ia Union, 
vhich, so far as wo know, is peculiar to our Instituliou. The Senior 
class constitutes a Senate, holding regular sessions and performing tha 
various functions of tfce Upper House of Coogreas. Ueing Dm<1o & 
legitimate cla^s exercise, £. full attendance b obtalaed, and that kind 
of training in speaking and parliauienlary knuwledge, which ia always 
utoat aviiiliible, ifi Gecur»:d wtiou prupur elluri la Djadc. btjltLT than in 
a simple literary aociety. 

Tbc WheaJey cabinets have jiifitly excited commcTit and praia© 
Ttoe wh«nt» among tho anvanB of our country. Embracing ua they 

Cobincta. j^^ many specimens of rare and beautiful ndneralH, they 
pofisass a deep valae to all interested in scientilic pursiiitfi. We give 
a abort extra4^t from tbo circular of Dr. Chandler who has charge of 
tbom. *' These collections are the result of twenty years* Industry 
and Ecal on the part of Mr, Charles M. Wbeatley. This gentleman 
was for many years Director of the Bristol Copper Minp, and Wheat- 
ley Lead Mine* both of which localities have been remarkably pro- 
liflo in fine specimens. Fortunately for science, the rare opportunities 
thus affiirded to MrWheatley, were fully improved, and the colloction 
made by him is, in some of its departmcDts, unequated hy any In the 
world. I'rofe&sor Silliman. iu his Report on t ho Minerals cihibited 
at the World's Fair in New York, remarks ' ihat the sulphates and 
molybdJt-cLromatea of lead in Mr. Wheatley'a colleotioD, are the most 
magutftcent metallic aalts ever obtained in lead ntiniag, and are un- 
oqualed by aaything we have seen in the cabincta of Europe.' The 
oollcotion of ehella was made with great earo by the saino gcnllocnan, 
aad he has generously volunteered to devote hia future labors both in 
Mineralogy and Concholr^y to the improvement of these Cahineta." 
They were purchased by Kdward C. Ddavan, Esq., one of the Trua- 
teea of the College, and a gentleman whoso name is coo nee ted with 
many noble benefits to the science and to the world, and by him 
presented to Iho iDstitution. Tho price paid was ten thousand 
dollars, but the real value of the collections far exceeds that sum. 

Among the finest of tho spcclraens are those of Copper Glance, 
Wulfonite, Anglesitu, and I'yromorphite — all, eioept the first, from the 
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WbftttJ^j Mine. B^tfl^fc these co]]<?ctio&9. th«r« U a VelaUurgicU 
and A dufiliciite collecliun. ^mbrnring opwards of thr«« tbousuid 
BpecimeDS, vhtch are offered for sale or exchange. 

The department of Civil Eogioeeriiig of Uniou Coll*^, deseiredty 
baa a wide reputation. For thoruaghneas of ilisi^ipliue. for tbe com- 
pleteness and accnraty of the knowledge given to tbe Stodent, it ia 
n« CHvO Cniri- probably unequak'd by any similnr tcJiool In tbe couutry. 
"**^ML^'^ Professor Gillespie, whofit^ grmt abilities aud iborough 
understanding of bis subject are universally conceded, dm^ toinslruct 
tbe Students not only in the theory, but also in the practice of Ciri] 
Engioeenng, and thus qualify ihetii to fill subordinate positions iuime- 
dialcly after graduating, as well as fit them for higher positions afl«r % 
moderate ciporienco lu the ruuiini? of practice. WUh nice di^ciictiina- 
tioD, tlie coarse is made ^o barjnoDLEe vilb ibo rt^gular soieutidu course* 
thus caabliDg tbe Student to pursue both yi\\h great profit. Uany aro 
availing ibemsclvcs of tbiK opportunity, and vbilc becoming familiar 
with all branoh^s of Civrl Engineering, are obtaining a liberal knowl- 
edge of the Bei«no^. But it i>i not our purposo to ijpoak of ibe several 
deparlment-s. or tbe particular points in wldch they esoel. We may 
be permitted to say. however, witbout disparagement of others, that it 
if) u peculiar pli^a'siire to eit under the instructions of Dr. Ilickolc antl 
Dr- Lewia. 

Union is daily establishing better claims to ber high reputation. 8inoo 

thb writer entered her portals, he has observed no small improvement 

in tbe character of ber administration, aud tlio respect 

IU«l^Ua>- T - i_ -. - . ,, J r ■ ■ 

vbich it inspire8. Always generous and lorgivjug, 
where many others were unueceaf^nrily rigorous, UniDn still believes in 
the ePicflcy of a generous and forgivingspiril. Always disposed to re- 
claim and Rave where reelauiaiLon and salvation vere poatdble, slie stiU 
believes in tbe analogy of huiue- Her diHoipltne is moral aud paa*ntal. 
Recognizing the fact ihat ^Le ifl tu niakt? a lar^tiiig impress on the ohor^ 
acter — not of Guy Fawkcsea aud Watt Tyltira, nor yet of mere achool 
boys, but of young mon, whoaro uot nltogellkor devoid of generous sytn- 
pathica and a noble maoliness. fihc boa sought to ap}ieal to ttie one ole- 
mnnt, witfiout doing violence to tbe other Sbo neknowle^iges tho ex- 
istence of a vital force, known as human nature* which aomelimea 
rouses an iiyured man to herculean elTorts. hut oftener tends to para- 
lyze bis power for good, and render him ioseii^iblo to the voice of re- 
probation. If you wound the proud spirit of Ccdric, you provoke re- 
taliation, and develop bis latent powers. If yon are u tin ecoai aril y 
harsh to Gurth, you deprive him ot all incentive to faithful acliun, aud 
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drivis him away. T^or aro the Ideas of tho Professor alwayn a proper 
Btandaril \iy whii'h to judgo of Ihe fcdings and tamper of Ibe Stodont 
The df/jtamical and statical — If we may be pardoned the use of two 
eipresBive words — circumnlaaccs uf Ujo one, or in other \Tords, IjIs ed> 
ucation and position, are different from thosL' of tho other. One ia a 
Professor, the other a Student. One is old, tho other young. One 
has been brought up according to the Old School Presbyterian church, 
while the other has, perebani;L?i hccn nurtured iu the bosom of a more 
" progressive" olmrch. Perhaps Iho Professor IbickB it a grievous 
ofFenee if the Student does not attend the iTiinistraliona of the village 
parson twice every Sabbath, while the Student deems it no unpardon- 
able sin t€ speod the tinie of arter-diimer servli^o in readiug otie of 
Beecher'a eermona — or a moral article lu ther>riVEasiTV QoARTEELy- 
We are not condemning tho ideas of the Profesaor — it would be pr«- 
swmptaovie; nor aro wo defcnilvng the whimfi of tho Student — it might 
be UDooiiseionnble. But an irrocoiieilablu difftrenee of ei ream stances 
and ideoa has been stated, whidi, improperly managed, will be very 
apt to producu an irrueondlable alienation. Disgraceful punirshmentB 
for alight olfeuces rarely do any good* nor for fiagraut offeiiecs. or a ae- 
ries of derelictions, do they work much good to the individual himself. 
It is not intended to argue agtdnst all puitishmeuts, or denounce their 
necessity and expediency. Jutli(?ions punishments are necessury, both 
for the benefit of the erring, and as a warain^ to others. The preser- 
vation of good order throughuutthe luslltution is (|uitE» as essential as 
the preservation of the individual The trouble seems to be, that the 
attainment of the ouo is too frequently considered ns implying the \m- 
practicability of the other — an idea wbieti we eaunot help thinking ia 
fraught with uiuoh duugDr, There is a spark, at leaj^t, of honor in the 
bosom of every youDgmnn — n spnrk which can be easily extinguiebedi 
but wliich may bo preserved and intensified by tho exereiae of a judl- 
eiouB polioy- If an appeal to a Student'^ honor, tohia prido. hia self- 
respect, his standing at homo and at ColiegPn if this ia not succeasfui 
in reclairnbg him, will disgraceful punishment uveill Perhaps the 
policy of the Irishman, who extorted from a drowning Jew a declara- 
tion of his faith in Christ, and then rudely plunged him down again, 
that he might die in the faith, is a just one and calculated to aceom- 
pliali it5 ostensible purpose; hut, as a general thing, we would not at- 
tempt to save a drowning mau, morally or physically, by completely 
enveloping him in the luiuid plement. Again, if he were so hardeued 
that an appeal to all tho generous impulses of his nature failed to se- 
cure the desired respect for law, wherein vould the cauae of good gov- 
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GfQmontlje prejiiJiced by aeoretly forbidding hini t^ return ? Thoso 
CDHsiilcrntiunfl sei^m to iadicate thfi jtisLiCQ of (.he moral ant] parental 
diaciplme. 
We bave been drawn loin this discussion farther than vas intended, 

for it Bfemed to flow naturally from our first statement, 

to wbioh wo now retnm. The change in Union has 
been one of degree, not of kind. Her discipline is Blill of the same 
general character But more rigorous inquiries Into grave offences are 
now made than formerly. Peraislent infraction of law and repeated 
Tiolatioris of the rules of decomm. are rewarded willi more dccbive 
action on the part of the Faculty. That tongue wtioae fervent appeals 
have been addressed to m many generous and talented yet impulsive 
youth, still urges and warue, Lub when uppoalH and ^va^^iugj4 iiro 
fruitlc^B, ateriLer measurc^i are resorted to. The effect of this ia Been 
throughout the Institution. The lawa arc more gcnerfllly obacrvcd 
and Uttio riilcH more proniptly obeyed. Systt*matio plana of miachiof 
leHa frequently develop themaelvea. A higher tone pervadea the Col- 
lege, and an influence against disorder is exerted by the mass of the 
Students scarcely less potent than ihat wielded by the Faculty. 
Freshmen, particularly, have occasion to rejoice at the dawning of 
better days for them. By vigorous and well-timed efforts, the formid- 
abie •' sectiaii'trial," the terrible burial, tc, have almost become obso- 
lete- Of course their patient cars are still greeted with opprobrious 
epithets — when and where will this cheap amusement ever cease? — 
but the difficulties of their situation are far less trjing than formerly. 
Altogether the change ia no less creditable to the Faculty than benefi- 
cial to the Students. 

This article has already assumed such proportions as to preclude us 

from speaking as we woald of the advaatages of Union. 

We may bo ponnltted, however, to rtfur to oue, whichT 
surely, la not insignificant, viz. ; her efficacy in making mfm. Bely- 
ing, oa her disciplino does, in a great measure, upon the young nian*H 
honor, its direct tendency is to develop manly impulses. Manhood 
grows into a closoly-bonnd whute — it doea not consist of separate 
layers. As education irt the drawing out> not the piling on» so man- 
hood Is developed by nourlshiag its fountain-head, not by uoasaimUa- 
ted aggregations. 
Uaion does not reward ber sons with many temporary prizes. Prize 
prrE«ind scholarships have been founded by the President, and 
McdAii, jj.g awarded to those members of the Freehman Class 
who shall severally pass the thorough eiaminations that entitle them 
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tpD the difltinctioQ- TltTa onsureR to tbem the pavTnent of their Term 
hillH, besidea h?n dollars in cash each Tt-rm, provided they comply 
with ocrtaiD rcqutBltions of tbe founder. R. M. Blatobford. Esq.. a 
Trastee, has founded two or&torical priz^, consisting of two gold 
medals valued rcBpocLively at forty nod thirty dollars, to he awarded 
to the two nienibors of the gprnduating Class, who shall prononnce the 
best oratioDS { *' regard being lad alike to their elevated aud classical 
character, and to their graceful and effective delivery/' At the last 
Commencement the firat of these prizes was awarded by a committee 
coDsisiing of Gov, Morgan, Judge Harris and K. M. blatchford. Ksq,. 
to James G. Rogers, of Sandy Hill, and the second to Douglas Camp- 
bell* of Cherry Valley. An annual prize, consIstiDg of a silver pitcher 
valued at fifty dollars, to bo given ti> *' Tbe graduate of L'uion Col- 
lege who shall reach the hlg-heat standfag in tbe p<?rfurmaDce of ool- 
legtato dutiefl, and aho sustain the best character for moral reotllude 
and deportment, without regard to religious practloe or profoasioD/' 
has been founded by H. G- Warner, Kut^., of Rochester, and is award- 
ed on Commeucement day by the officers of the College. Last Oum- 
mencement it was awarded to Edwin B. Tefft, of Fort Miller. 
NuD.hvrnf sin^ '^'^^ numbcr uf Students now on tbe roll is 350, aa 
'»'=^"' follows: , 

Seniors : 146 

Janiore, 114 

r» Sophomorea 76 

Freshmen.- 34 

Civil Engineering Students, S7 

Chemical Students, 25 

Hcgiatered in two courses, 12 

The " Union College Magazine " was started last June by the Lit- 

Un^on Cosioga crary Societies, and is published once a Term. It has 

hmj^iilo. ^g^ ^^j.y ^^ij gustain*?d in a literary poiat of view, but 

has Tuet with some pecuniary embarraasment— a disease which aeema 

to afflict all ancb enterprises, Tbe conductors hope, however, %o oa- 

tablisb il upon a peruiauent and payiiig basit^. 

The l]ditars elected for theUmvBRsiTv QuAaTEBLvare: Geniora, 
Jay CHgbio, Jumea M. Steve n a on ; Juniors, Join Butler, Henry W* 
Kicbda; Sgphomoresr Edward Carey, John Wright, Jr. 
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X.— UNTVERSITr OF TOE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
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The enterprise of eatabliahmg a Uoiveraity in the City of Now 
York wa^ undert^on io 1S33, and its present edifice completed ia 
1837. It i^ tbe result of Iho free voluntnry coatributLOna of the mer- 
chants of this city. Its founders intended that it should he free from 
sectarian iDRuence, &nd independent of the patronage of tbo Stato. 
They caused to be inserted in thoir charter of incorporation, such pro- 
visions as render it impoHsible that the majority of the Council, by 
which it is governed, shall be of cne sect or denomination. They have 
neither asked Dor received aid to an; eitent from tbe State, The \\\h 
erallty of tbe merchants of this dty alone baa built and sustamed thia 
uobla institution- 

Tho University building ia situated near the oeatro of the city, a 
short diataDCG from Broadway, fronting ou Waverly Place, Washington 
Place ajid Universily Plaue, oppoatt^i Washington Square. It is 
built of marble, fouratorieB high, aormoucted by marble turrets, and 
covers aa area of eighteen thousand square feetn It was erected at & 
coat of nearly four hundred thousand dollars, and ia entirely free from 
debt. It is under the control of a Cotmoil consiating of thirty two 
members. Tbe officers of the Council are : 

Pmideat. — John C- Green. 
Vice President. — John T. Johnson. 
Secretary. — Henry Van Schaick. 
Treasurer. — William M.Vennilye- 
Chancellor. — Isaac Ferris. D.D„ LLJ>. 

There are in the University three Departments : 

1, Preparatory Depart me at 

2, Collegiate Department 

3, Professional DepartmeuU ' 

The rrofeaaional Department is divided tnto: 

1, School of Art. 

S. School of Engineering, 

3. School of Analytical and Practical Cbemiatry. 

4. School of Medicine. 

5. School of Lav. 
VOL, ni. 17 
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The iDHtmction in tbo University is under tlie control of three 
Faculties : 

1. Faculty of Science aud Letters, 

2. Faculty of Mt^didncp 

3. Faculty of Law. 

The Chancellor of the University is the President of each Foe- 
nlty- There are twelve Frofessorj in the Faculty of Science and 
Inciters, eleven in the Faculty of Medicine, and three in the Faculty 
of Law. In all the departments of the University there arc forty- 
Boven Professors and Teachers, The whole number of Students in 
attendance during the lant annual Bession,wa5 seven hundred and 
aixty-five. 

The University hae, viihin the past yeatt lost one of its brighwst 
omameuls in the resignation of Trof. Loomis. His series of Matfae- 
matioul Text hooka has rendered fai*( name ulinost na fainlilur to the 
Students of our College as household words. But it has been the 
ha]tpy lot of onr Univer^iity to enjoy hia personal inetruetion for many 
years. Ills enjinent abilities, however, exdted the envy of one of our 
nhtt^r Trstitntions, and im the death of Prof. Olmstend, of Yale Col- 
lege, he waf uuanimously elected to fill the vacatiey ; fais place, how- 
ever, is ably filled by his sucoGssor, Georpe W. Coakly, LL.D. 

Amon^ the most intorestinf^ incidents connectpd with the Univer- 
<eiby, tauc« the publication of the last UMVBRfiiTV Quarterly, is the 
visit of the Prince of Wal^. Kumeroua invitations to visit our pub- 
lic inalitulicna were forwarded to Ihe Prince, hut vor>' few of them 
could be accepted. The invitation to visit the University was, how- 
ever, promptly accepted, and the honor of his first visit in thi^ city 
'7as awarded to our institution. As soon as the Prince had signified 
bis acceptance, a plan of reception was adopts, and one of the Pro- 
fessora was appointed to carry the plan into effect, assisted by mem- 
ber of the collegiate deparLmeot. 

The visit was to take place on Friday, Oct. ISth, at loj oVIock. 
A. K. The address was to be presented to the Prinoo in the large 
■chapel of the Univemlty- ThU chapel is said to be one of the finest 
specimens of architectural beauty in the city. It will comFortably 
«efLt twelve hundred persona. lavitations were issued to the wives 
And'dau^ht^rs of the niemheni of the Council and Profesaors* and to 
the mothers, sisters aud ^'■Itidy friends''* of the Studenta, to be present 
on the oc^oi^ion. A atage was erected sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the Prince and his suite, the ofiicers of the University, and other 
invited guests. 
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Od PriJaymorDiDg, long before Uietiiiie for The arrival of tVicPrinep, 
tho largo cliapcl was densely fillet! with aa brilliant nod foflcinating an 
audience as ever a»Hotnb1od wiLbin its walla. Tbe Council. PruresBora 
and Jiidgos of llio Courts assomblod in tho Chancellor's room. The 
Stndi*nlft. arrayed in their CoHepe gowns, ar»d wearing the insignia of 
their varioua Sodetiea> were arrangi^d in double columns from tho aide- 
walk along tbe vaHou^* halls through which the Frince was to pass in 
hb visit lu tho aoveral deparLniculR of the University, The Prince 
and hia suite kft the 5th Avenue Uotel at half past ten o'clocki and 
drove rapidly down the 5th Aventio to Wawlington ^qjiure. and on 
turning from the Avenue into Wnverly Pla(;e, a fne view of the Uni- 
versity stnnfling at the hend of tbe *Si|uare. was presented to tlietii. 
Id a few minutes the Prince and brs HuUe aligbted ut tlie main 
eotrancjo uu UniversiHy Place, lie wa:* there met by Prof. Wedgwood 
and conducted up the niarblis stairway to the main hall* wliere be was 
received by Chuuotllor tVrns bi his official roijL'a» and arm in ann 
they proceeded to the large chapel, followed by Lord Lyonij, the Duke 
of Noweohtlef Karl Hi. Gormain, Gen, Bruce, tbe Britieb Consul, 
Archihalil, and other niemhera ef bia suito, wUb t!ie oflfieent of the 
UnivAr»<ity and judges of the several courta. As tbe prooesaion passed 
along through the line of 8Tudcnta to the ubapel. the Prince was 
^reet<?d with the utmost rcspet^t and deference. As be entered tbe 
chapel the baud struck up England's national antbem^ and the whole 
audience rose to receive the Prince, and greeted him with waving of 
handkerchiefs and half-auppresaed words of welcome. The procession, 
led by the venerable Chancellftr and the young Priace, ascended the 
platform and passed to the places assigned them. The Prince, with 
bis suite, took a position on one side of the pl^itform, and tlie Council. 
Frcfesf^nra and invited guests, occupied tbe opposite side. A short 
eonsultatinu was tbcu held, at the terminaMon of which a signal was 
given — llie nniHlc ceai*ed, and the audience was hushed to profound 
silence* The Chancellor then pronounced an addrtss, welcoming our 
reyal gueat to the balls of our University, 

The Pritioe, tho Duke of Neweastle and Lord Lyons had oacb ex- 
ppeaaed a wiwh to meet on the oecaaion of their viHit, three of the 
Professors who were personally known to tbem, and wbrt had atl^ined 
an European cfllebrliy — Prof, Valentine Mott, who is acknowledged 
to be Ihe first surgeou in America; Prof. Jobii W. Draper, who firnt 
applied photography to the taking of portraits from life, and in the 
University made the first picture of tbe human face by the light of 
the Bun ; and Prof Morse, who invented the electro-magnetic tele- 
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graph, nnd porfarnicJ bts first flucoessful experinient within the viUls 
of the University. 

Accordingly ihey were now specially introduced to the Prince and 
l)ig auile. Prof. Morse expressed bis moat loarty thanks to the Duke 
of Netvc:astle for tlio kind alteutlonB ahown bim by the Duke on his 
first visit to Londou with hia infant telegraph, 

At the close cf the Chancellor's address, the reaolntionH previously 
adopted by the Council were read by tlieir accrclarj\ The addreSH 
and resolutions had been neatly eugroaaed. and were now presented to 
the Prince, who received the same and made an appropriate reply. 

The Chancellor th^D preacnted to the Prii ue the nienibers of the 
CuiinciU the Frofetiaora of the several Faculties, the Judges of the 
Court and the ladlei^. 

The Prince mingfed freely with the gentlemen upon the platform fur 
3i>Tne time, and then taking the arm of the Chancellor, Lc left the 
chapel and passed into the Law Library aud Letture room. In this 
library ia n large number of valuable books presented to the Univer- 
sity by King William IV. and her Majesty, Que«n Vicfriria ; among 
which are the entire publications of-the Itt'cord Com miss! oners, A 
complete modem Law Library, presented by John T. Johnston, Esq,, 
to the University about two years ago, seemed to attract especial 
attention. The Prince was conducted from the Law Library to the 
Council Chamber, and thence t*T the marble stairway, where the 
Chancellor took leave of his royal guest. As the Prioce and suite 
entered their carriages, the Students formed in front of the Univer- 
sity, and joined by thousands of apcolLitors there assembleil, gave 
three times tlires hearty cheers for the Oxford Student. 

There are two Ilierarj ftocietlea connected with the University — 
the Kucldau and the Pbilomatheanj tboy are both in a t^uuriT^hiug 
condition, the " esprit du corps" bdn^ wanu among them. They ara 
doing great credit to tbe UaivHrsify by thuir well directed efTorts for 
selT'improvemeDt- The Bucleian Sooiety recently had an exhibition 
in the Chardi of tlie Puritans, where a crowded andieni^e testifit^d to 
their interest in the Sooiety, and \Fnnnly applauded the speakcws. 
Many of the productions betokened deep and earnest thought, and 
wera marked by a aohularly finish- 

The Board of Editors of the Quabterlv for the ensuing year are: 
Horaee S, Bradford, Lnw School. 
M. C. Paine, Medical Schod. 
William Newell, Collegiate DeparlmenL 
J. W. Coobran. " 

JameaB. Stokes, 
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XI,— UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

This iDstltution b located hi SiirllngtOD. Tt«ar (he vat^ra of Cham- 
plain. Some conception of its sito and the natural beuuLiea with 
which it is surroundedi is thus nflbnled to (hose who are familiar with 
the accncry of northern Vermont, by description and personal obaerva- 
tion, In pro3<'ntbg various facts reHpccting onr Cniversity, wo pro- 
pose to speak first of the peculiar mmts of tJiis location. Otherwise, 
those of our reader? who perchance mpyvii4it ns he some future time, will 
be led to esclnim like thnfip nf eld,—" The half vas not tnld ua." To 
free oiiraetvea from such a charge, wo will dwell awhile on '■ tbe bird's- 
eye view'* from our brick walls, or ratiier. from the glittering dome 
which surmounts the main edifice. 

The tcwD of BurliagTon \b situated on Lake ChamplalTi, and grado- 
ally rises from the water, till at the distance of one mile 
from tho lukcj quite an elevation ia attained. Upon thia 
elevation the University Htands, looking down upon one of the moat 
beautiful towns in New Englauil, It has a popnlaiion of al)out nine 
thousand. Being the principal town of northern A'ermont, and In the 
direct lino nf comunmicaLlon between Boston, New York, and the 
Canadasi it is at times enlivened with the presence of temporary t^I- 
tors, and coasiderfiblc huHinenSS, Tourista fre^tuentty pass sevt-rnl daya. 
with UH. The sun'oiiuding country is eo full of objects of interest tu 
the lover of nature, who enjoys, with Rusliir), the heautiful, that one- 
never finds it amiaa f^ linger with ns awhile. Burlington has severali 
educational Institutions, among whieh the Episcopal Institute, under 
the charge of Bishop Hopkins, may be meationed. There are three 
main streets or avenues, eslendinp from the lake into the country, and 
at the head of one of them the University Is located. Elegant resi- 
deaccR line each side of these streeta, and several merchant princes, 
and retired ones, have built mansions in the neighborhood. Besides 
the communication by water with the south, north, and west, two rail- 
roads meet in Burlington, thus affording f^tudenta every faciiily for 
visiting their homes, and returning to their studies, ^Te enjoy a pure 
lilorary atmosphere from our hilltop; for a number of dlstlogtishedi 
men have their home here. Among our dtlKtns end gniduutes we 
claiai Hon. Gei>. P. Marsh, Dr. Torrey, 03t-President Wheeler, an^i 
others di!4tingu]shrd in the IHomry and pbilosophicnl world. But Ibfl- 
(Kienory at hand and far away, pioturosijue, and full of beauty to onii 
" WiUiin nbo^iiu Boul dwclle bouulj," 

la well worthy of mention here. 

VOL. 111. 17* 
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From oar College donio the oyc rests on a [rleanin^ spectacle, turn 
vhere it vUl- Ten milex away, over the gleamiDg 
vatera of ChaTDplaitii t^youd tU diamo&d glories attd 
i(a rloiid-tingt'd warps, thp proud Adirondacks of the Km[iire Stale 
rut thr-ir way into tlie heavens, Thew* mnuntains. primeval yet. 
covered with verdure ^*iavc the hii^hest peakis celebrated in scenic Hun^ 
by u Streel, and tbo thcii^e of a Headley's pen, arc promiiLeat features 
of our paiioninia. The lake now alive wiHi foaming caps, and uooti 
smooUi aa a mirror, souietiinea giving back tlio silvery gmiles of tbe 
sun, and oftct bcamifidjy reflecting ihe mellow liglU of pnrliag day, 
is 8[tre!ad out liefore us Hke a western prairi*.-. On ita surfece the 
vhiie sniln mingled with thti blai^k pipee of steamers continually move, 
HQmetimea lo^^t ta vii-w among the isles, and tlien re-appearing, ^'bea 
frozen, tlie lake presents quite another aspect, as an army of winged 
mortals, aeeuiingly i^ods and goilde^^ieH, sport wltb iigiitmng speed on 
its bard bosom. Tuniing from tho weet, our eyes gUucc towards the 
orionti i-o behold another view, — one unspeakably rare, anJ llie admira- 
tion of tourifit:^- The famoutf Groon MouutabSf extending from tbe 
extreme north to the remote south, intipire iis with their presence in 
winter wiien whiteness covers, and their beauty in summer vhen 
greenneaii colors their sge. Proud old Mansfield, twenty nniles away, 
cLotbcd about its sides wittk the smiling gurb of nature, gray and bare 
with rocks about its suinmit, i^ a noble spectacle. Noxt in heiglkt to 
Mt. Washington of otir New England bills, its highest point often 
bathed in mist, atid lo^it to humj^n vision in a sea of clouds, anJ some- 
times tipped with the rays of parting sua while earth bulow is fading 
into night, it in some particulars surpasses even the king of the White 
Hills- Beyond still, in the dwt-ant blue, other hills rise like shadows 
in tbe distanctf, and tbe crestofMt. Washington, with the sister peaks. 
is sometimes dimly seen. 

Tbe above are some of the master-objects of our great paintingt 
**een free of cost from our College windows, unequaled we believe 
elsewhere from similar claaflit; spots. There are minor delineations 
and vivid tints which serve to adorn and tinieh our picture^ but our 
pen hurries on its way to accomplish present aims, 

Tbe appearance of tbe College grounds and huildingn Is maob the 

cMmrv ip*,r«j- s^^e story over again of other Institutions. The mah 

«d buueiuf*. pj^ig^^ jg ^ Ijjjj^^ substantial building, built of briek, and 

sirmounted with a large dome. A fine park, at leoi^t half a mile la 

circamference. directly ju front, renders the view open and pleasing. 

A little to the left of the park the Medical College is 

located. This is & new and commodious building, brick- 
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Koutniiiiiig ample fnclJitiert in cviiry dppuiiincnt mf medicine by which 
dificipU-3 Diav perfect tlicTiiH^^lvts, aiul is crowueil with a dotne, Tbo 
firet oliw* graJiiatod In 1^2:1, and inimboTed four Dicmbcre. Tlicre 
have Wen In aoliial attcTidnnoo tho jmut yeitr, an the oatatoguo t^Fiove, 
soventy-iwo fitudpnt*. thiw dedarir*p the nuperior merits of this 
bninch of our University. The Mi?di<^a1 Faculty conmstH of aix Pro- 
feasors and three A^jNist^iUn. The vanou!< collei-ttoDs in Ihe M«<1ical 
College are many of them new, and obtained at miioh expense. Tbe 
College proper, besides the rooms appropriated for the 
use of Stuilenta, contains Libraries, tlie Cbapel, Society 
roomii, and collccUona, The Cbapel ia neat and taateful, ver\ similar 
Id it4 interior to a small New England (church, and is aluo uned Tor the 
weekly rhetorical exercise. The libraries, as has been remarked by 
thai diHtingiiiseil seholar. Air. Marsh, for their size Jtre more cciniplete, 
and bettt^r adapted for the collegiate bDudent, than any others la tbe 
cuunlry. The ontlrv nuuilji^r uf vohnnes is hetweeu twelve and 
CoHPFBc.f thirteen thouAftnd. The College of Natural History, 
HMur*i iiuiorr. incorporated in ISSCJina for its object, tbe acquisition 
and diffusion of knowledjje lu every department of Nulurnl History, 
and tbe accumulation of all materially, natural and artificral, vhich 
will promote the.se ends, Uh rooms of exhthition iirit at all times 
open tn the public, and contain a valuable cabinet of collections. The 
Philosophical and Cheniicai chambers, are supplied with a full and 
efficient apparatus for the studies in Ihoi^e departments. We have 
i.iuir.f7a«i«- three Hterar>' soc*jities Bustained by the Students,— Phi 
"«"■ Sigma Nii» 9, R, I., and the Institute, the 8. R. L being 

partly nf a religions chiLraoter. The nietJingfl are held weekly, and 
in the main are well supported, although here, as elsewhere, the other 
aociotica do them great injury. But wo yet laek one thing. We trust 
that onr patrons will ere long see the propriety of erecting a gyninu- 
siuin fur tbe use of tbe Students, by which muscular can better keep 
pace with intel lee til at growth, and noihlag be wanting to send \I3 hence 
at tbe close of four yt'are, fullj developed into the perfect man. 
flccret aocietift* are now ao firmly established in most of 
our CoUegCH. and are such esacntial adjuncts to Btudent- 
life, that to pasH ihem i>y in touching on College manners and politics 
would be like Jostvinting on the presidential t«nipenl without its 
Prospero, Mr. Lincoln. Wo are not favored with either the Alpha 
Delta Phi, or the Psi Upsiloit; but wo havB the Laujbda lotd, or 
"Owla," whose age i^ about ''u silver wedding/* and whose reputa- 
tion for talent on eihihition days U shining ; also the Sigma Phi, that 
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venerable irj^tlttition vUliin whose precinct-a ao many generous apirita 
over huvo gntbcrcilT und wlioac caine tbe fair and inU-UccLual duligbl 
to honor. Wo hare too, the BcUa Pai of honorabU D&me, vbere ve 
ore euro to find echokrs, nnd Phi Rt^ta Kappa keys in detnand. Tbe 
Delta Pfli is neither secret, nor anti-Reeret. hut a lonal in^Iilutinn 
where "family ftoling " prevailB, Sdmlarship whb ua 
is the chief atflnJard of oscidlencen AVe have no 
prizes, and but few exhildtiona, althcmgh rhetorical UWnt h by no 
moflTis iu the shade. In this view, we have four departments of study, 
viz- : English Literature, Languages, Mathematical and Natural 
Sciences, and Philosophy. Eaeh clusifi attends two rhe- 
torical exercisea a week during term time. Tha Fresh- 
men and Sopbumores bare weekly cxcrofHes In FngliPh compOBition ; 
tbe Juniora and Seniors, debates, written diseufisifins, IbemeSt critj- 
dsms, etc. Every Wedneadny a public ciercise is held* in which Sen- 
iors and Junlora deliver orationRt i^ud Sephomores declaim. Two are 
cbosen from a class for each exerciTSc. The study of eloquence and 
literature ifl furthered by means of lost boobs, and lectures delivered 
by Prof. Clark, The department of Philotwpby is ably 
sustained by Prof. Joeoph Torrcy, D. D., of world-wide 
repotalion. Without adopting certain toni-books, and tea^'bing a sin- 
gle syitlcm, lie liberalizoH the mind of the 8tiident by an acquaintance 
with thp various schonls. and prepares it for active thoi^ght by careful 
research and discrimination. J^ecturea on Moral and Political Philos- 
ophy, are delivered by President Pease, 
Our course in Languages varies somewhat fn>ra that of other Col- 
leges in the aeb-crion of authors, QuJutilian, 8eDeoa, 
Juvenal, and Terenee, are among the works nsed. Hor- 
ace comes during Junior year, when it is read more for tbe poetry 
thao the Latin, In Greek, we bavo Plato among the standard works. 
We congratulate ourselves en having such a finished scholar aud thor- 
ough instnictor as Prof. Buckam» in Greek, while our protitioncy in 
tbe other tongue depends much on the thorough drill of Prof. Clark, 
Tho htipjiic editions are tbe standard text-books^ uud uo editions god- 
tuining notes arc allowed in recitation. 

It is in her department of Mathematics and Natural Scicueea that 
our University has special pride. Under the care of 
Profj. Mar^h, Petty, and Ilungerford, it has attained a 
high degree of ereellenee. We finish tiie pure mathemntics with 
Calculus, Sophomore year, and begin our .Junior with Moebanic«. 
Chemistrj'. Botiiny. Pbyaiology, Geology. Mincralog>\ and Physical 
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Geography, form importeiit featurce of the coureo, Ti?xl-bf>oks are 
a&ed in cotiDectloii willt lecturer. In uddition to tbo nbovo r<?gulu' 
fttudiea of the coqtm^, private olassea ore formed during 
tJie last three vobps. in Italian, Spanish, Gemian, French, 
and Hehrew, [imier the gereral direction of the Profyssora of lan- 
guages. 

The acholarship of a Student 1h determined by his slauding In the 
chss. UeiA marked on tbo scale of twenty for each 
recitation, it being the maiimum for a single recitatioD. 
and ^ignifving perfect. Do whose average marks are highest there- 
fore Jeadrf his claFis, KxamiuationB are marked each on the scale of 
ten recitutloita. or two hundred marks, called a decade. 
IVhen one study is finished' by a class, aii examination 
in thai study is held, in which two or more membera of the Facully 
participate. Bat the gL^neral and regular examinations, conducted 
with great vigor and Uion^iu^hnesH, take place at appointed limes, and 
are puhlii;. They ore ae folloirs :— At tho close of Frcahman year, 
an e;:ainmatii>n in that year's ntudies ; at tho close of Sophomore year, 
an pxamination in the studies of botii years ; at the close of second 
term. Junior, an exoniinalion in Sophomore studies, end at the close 
of the year, in that year's stidies; and at the dosp of Si-nior year, 
an examination In Senior studies. It wdl be thus seen tliut the aim 
of our course is to make thorough scholars, and thotie familiar with it 
know how impossihlo it ij^ for a Student to fipend four years with us, 
and devote but little time to study. 

We are gratified to learn that a Memoir of Rev. Worthjxgton 
Wonrtimf phu. Smith, D. D,, late President of the University of Ver- 
flmiA- mont, iiita been carefully prepared by Itev. Dr, Torrey, 

of the University, and will be published as i^oon as asuflici^nt number 
cf subscribers is obtained, The Memoir will occupy about one fourth 
of the volume, the remaiader bt-iug such a selection from the sermons 
uf Dt. ^uiith, a}< luay be illustrative of IiIr life and diaracter, and of 
inlert-^t and value to tlie pcihlir. The volujne will be isttited us a 
l^mo. of from four to Bve hundred pngea, hound iu cloth, in the bent 
atyle of paper and print, at one dollar ^nd a quarter per copy. All 
pereonfi wishing to subscribe, can do so by S4]ndlng tboir name and 
addres5^ to Rav. Prof N. G, Clark, Bnrlingtjm, Vt. All proceeds from 
tho aale of the work, will be passed to the credit of the family of 
President Smith, 
We will now give some general facts respecting our Univeraity, 
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Our fir«t olaes eraJuateJ in 1 804 ^ and ntrmberei^ four 
members. We liave bud eight PresidentsT inclnditig 
Dr. Pease now in office, making the average term of ojBog seven and 
a half years. Our present Faculty coasists uf a Prewiilpnt antl tbtr- 
teen Profewsors, ahhougli some of tbo latter are employed bat a por- 
tion of the year. Tlie miniber of Students !u actual attendance, as 
tbe preaeut catalogue imllcates, is one hundred and seventy-three, — 
thus maliiug one instmotor to every thirteen Studenta. Below we 
give some interesUog i^Utistical factii taken from our last triennial 
catalogue, publiahed in 185S :^ 

Kumerus integer 1,080 

Superaunt adhuc §68 

Evaiigelii 3IiuiHtroruiu uumerus LDt«gflr, s18 

Supersunt adhuo 180 

Mcdicinac Doctoruni uumoruSi 163 

Supcraunt adhuo, 148 

About one quarter of our Dumber bave therefore been clergynieiit 
and abo»]t one tdstb phywinians. The number of Invvyerw we have 
not aBcertaioed. but it may be safely preMume.i) that two-thtrds of uur 
number havepnrsned profot^sional life. 

In oondumn, we are happy to J*tate that ibe Umversity Quar- 
iTniver-iiy TERLY bas hpt'ome a webionie guest, and we mean it 
**''*'***^'^- aball have our share of patronage. The following mem- 
bers of the Junior class have been appointed as our Board of Editors 
for the present Collegiate year: — 

James WIIhou DrvIs, Zebina Landon, 

John Worlhiagt^^n Woodward. William Uutler Winalow. 




XIL— WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 



OoLLECJE lifemovesoii withusin the same well-worn track, bring- 
ing its joys and sorrowa, its hours of excitement, and its hours of rest; 
now rousinj: the Student to renewed labor and deeper thought, now 
permuting him to enjoy moments of leisure, which are so acceptable 
touU. 
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Sincfi the last issoe of Ibe Univrhsity Qgartkrly. the appear- 
ance of our beautiful town has undorgoae aii enlire chau^e. Then 

every one was rejoicing at the beauty and grandeur of the scenery. 
The iLieuntalns^ whiub almost completely surround us, were clothed In 
the richest and most varied colon. The admirer of nature hardly 
could have wished for a finer Bcentr>' on vhicb to feast his gaze. The 
Facirityf in accordance with ao old establbhed custom, gave us & 
" moiintaiii day," lu which we were free from all recitations and Col- 
lege duties, and were perintlted to go and come, alomfit uC will. This 
day ia given to dlow us to >cale the inountairi» and eojuy the vIqws 
whith they afford, to exercifle the nobler part of our being, wbich can- 
not lie dornmnt nt the sight of tfie beautiful expanse, dotted wltli vit- 
lagea and yellow fieids of waving grain. Nowevoty thing h changed. 
The loaves have faWen and lef^ the tree^ bare and naked. The moun- 
taiiifl present a drear and gleomy appfarance, and their ragged out- 
lines are distinctly seen agidnst the clear blue sky. Shawls, overcoats* 
and rubber boots are in great demand. 

Under the head of improvementg, we would mention, that daring 
the past tt'rm the enterprisiug inhabilanta of WilUamstown bavo ac- 
compHshed a work which has not only greatly benefitted the residents, 
but us also, who are here hut part of the time. Far some years there 
has been a scarcity of water in the town, especially about the College 
buildings. Itccently, largu iruu pipes have beeu laid through all the 
principal streets, aud now we are abundantly supplied with pure spring 
water,brought from the mountain side. The old Congregational Church, 
where Ttr many years Coainiencement exercises have been hdd, has 
been, during tho past five months, undorgoing a aeriea of repairSr 
wbicb have groatly improved ita appearance, both within and without. 
The stage and pulpit, also the galleries have been lowered. Formerly 
the Students attended services on the 8abbath at this ebureh, but nines 
the new Chapel was finished, have attended Sabbath services there. 
At present there Is some prospect of our returning to the old place. 
A very lar^o and substantial brick building has just been completed 
in the lower part of the town, fitted for stores and Students' rooms. 

The building formerly used as the Chapel haa undergone a thorough 
overhauling. It has been re-shingled, aud the outside appearanoe 
greatly improved. Within, (he seats have been taken out, and what 
was once our Chapel-room, has becQ oonverted into two large halls- 
The upper one, which is sixty feet by forty, is to be used for a Mine- 
ral ogicul Cabinet. 

Jackson Kail, whioh is our Natural History room* has lately been fit- 
ted up with additional sbelvei. To the already valuable and beautifiil 
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collections, hare been added those recently gathered by the Greenland 
party. At prcBent our Mtiseaai of Natural Curiosities will comp&re 
favorably with that of any New England College. A party of 9tn- 
dcDts. numberiug fourteen, made a pedestrian tour to the White Moun- 
taiufl. durtDg tbo dummer racatioo. They left College the day after 
Gommenoeuienti provided with a horae and baggage -waggon, tent, 
blankets, cooking-apparatus^ and numerous articles designed both for 
use and comfort. They accompUalied the whole distance, two hun- 
dred and forty miles, in fourteen days, cooking their own food on the 
route* and tslooping in the tent fit ni^ht The perty disbanded on the 
Bumniit of Ut. WasbiDgton, and took their diffn-reat routes homo. All 
give glowing accounts of the trip, aud none regret if, aJtbough many 
hardfthip^t and trials were eneounlered. A trip of this kind Is made 
from Williamfl to the White MountainN hy Students every two years. 
The Literary Societies are both in a healthy condition. Regular 
meetings occur each week on Wednesday evenings. The last eleo- 
tlona had the following results : 

PntidcnU^ J. B. T. Tupper, 

Vice Prcsidcnti, H. J. Arnold, 
Secrelanest J- H, Wickes, 

Senior Editor, A. F. Gage, 
Junior Editor, A. N. Leet, 



Pkiiologian. 

E. Dewey. 
C. Goodrich. 
W, L. Uayden. 

F. H. Snow. Treosurer. 

G. White, Reader- 



The " Adelphic Union Debate" took place on Wednesday evening, 
Oct, 17th, iu the new Chapel. A large audience was present, and 
listened with deep interest to the exercises. The question for debate, 
viz., •' Rcsol If d— Thai Civilization tends te destroy military ambU 
tlun," WHS remarkably well discussed on both sides. The following 
took part: 



AJ^rmctivCt PhUoCechniern. 
Jamea Van Jrtarter, 
F. P. Woodbury, 
William Rumsey. 
Oratori, J. H. Deni^^on, 



Negative, Philologia%. 
P. K. Day, 
G. A- danders, 
W, L, Hayden. 

S. Edgar Wtlla. 



The appointments for Junior Exhibiton, which takes place on April 
16th, 18G1, have been given oQt 

The beat third of the Class, at lenst those considered so by the Fac- 
ulty, ore chosen. The following are the appointments : 
G^reek Oration, Frank H. Snoff. 
Latin Oration, George F. Mills. 
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Henry AnBtice. Jr 
William P. Beonett, 
Edward 8^ BrewHtefi 
Jodn B. Cuylcn 
Edward H. Griffin, 
ChaHos P. U. Naaon, 
George L. Kaymond, 
Albert True, 



Boswcll B, Bacon, 
J. Albert BUke, 
Walter Conaict, 
John A, French, 
Everett E> Lewis. 
Edward B. Nhne, 
Henry B. Stoddard, 
8. Edgar Wells. 



A meeting of tlio hoard of Now England Collegea waa held here 
dnring tho term. Yale, Harvard, AmherBt, Tufts, Wealejan and 
WilHama were reprcBCntcd, A live Elk, with remarkably tall antlers, 
haa been sent from the West, by an AJumniiB of Williams, as a pres- 
ent Ui Professor A. Hopkins. Some changes have been mads in the 
length of the terms fur the present year. The firat term has been 
lengthened, and Uie second shortened . one week. 

ComiDcncement uoniesoD Aug. Tth, one week later than formeily. 



Xiri.— YALE COLLEGE. 

Wb believe that a Neva Article ought to iie more than a record of 
Bfope ftf B pasaing events. We believe tlint it haa a higher work to 
M«>a Anioift pcrfomii ftod that it Hhoald not suffer in importance 
with the eat>aya whioh precede. A record of the outside events, as 
they occur during the time between the isauca, ia altogether proper 
and neceesary, but we think that this is only a part of its proper mis- 
lion. We would place the Newji Article as the interpreter of ttie 
internal life and edncationfll fiystem of the College. It should not 
only embody the little incidentH that disturb the ordinarily amooth- 
flowing current of College life, but should, beyond this, mark changes 
and growth in departments outside of the Collegiate, if there are any ; 
note historical incidents connected with their foundation, as well as 
with that of the Gc»llege proper, vhich we have noticed wilh pleasure 
has been done in some of the Kews Articles; give a description and 
VOL. m. 18 
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history of ciiSinots of inineraU or of collections that bava a hwtori- 
lut iiiteruat; dcscriba gs-llcrioa of paituioga, &c.; exhibit the dif- 
ferent kinds of amusement with whldi tho StiKlenti fill fheir leianre 
hours; give an ioai^lu into thu system of inBtruejiuii pursued, so that 
the readera of tho Quarterly may know the metbod by wticEi cer- 
tjtln deparhnt^nta nre taught. This Idea, of a Newa Article, besides 
raising it^ iLterary cbE^raiiter, will give It a permanent valne. It will 
be of great iatereat to every one to Ifeeome thus aei^uaiuted with the 
different syslema in vogao throiiglioiit nup vihoV: sisterhood of Colleges. 

We pro|iuae, then, in thia News Article, besides touching upon tiie 
various iadcients occiirring Bince Octuber. to give a uliglit sketch of 
ihe manner iowbbh the art of Etigliah OompoMtion is studied at 
Yiilfi, and aiyo a brief aouount r>f tho Bdcntific School lately rcorgao- 
izod, with a doseription of its new building and Labumtory. 

PivjfoSHoi- W, A. Lamed, wlio now oecupioa the Chair of Rhetorfo, 
Uaitua iu Ff04b ^^^ ^^** system of croiTiponitinn nnd^r hi-H charge. In- 
mAnjBEr. atHJctlon itt thlH department begina at the commenco- 
ment of tho third lorni Fredhnian year. Conipositiona are read once 
a weuk. on Saturday, at llA A. M., which takes the place of tho reci- 
tatiootf which would regularly occur at that hour Thoy receive their 
suhjecia frmii the Professor of Rbotorie, wlio occasionally gives, in a 
short lecture, a few hints rcj^^ardlng the inanner in which he desires the 
subject to bo handled, but more commonly difitributos the subjects on 
printed slips, with a few words as to Its treatment. These composi' 
tions lire read in divisions^ which are three or four, according to tho 
size of the class* before their respnctive division officers* and each Is 
given credit according to the merit of hl^^ production. Within the 
pa£t year a. ch^iigt' has been introduced, which continues during ibo 
fiummt^r term- On alternate weeks the whole claaa assemble in Alum- 
lUi Hull, and Ih? subjeotfl are jdaccd bofijro them, and they are givan 
two hours in which to com|]letQ the oompoeition, Tho edeets of this 
are aelf-evideiit — throwing men completely on tlioir own resoar- 
cea J bringing forth originality of thonght; and tending to overthrow 
that old fallacy, that one eanngt write unless in a genial mood. It 
rout^t also have a [mwerful influence in forming habits of steady and 
austjiined tinuking. To give uu Idea of the class of subjects, we ap- 
pend a few, which have been taken indiscriminately : 

], Drath as a Trhforal Evsnt. 

This eomes Ltnder a general subject of Lifa aad Death in Nature, 
and the object i>f the composition is, to show how variously tbls nuCu- 
ral fact is adapted to the mvrnl state of man. 



* 
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S- Campbell's ■* Pleasuees of Hopb." 
Point out tbe conr^ of (bought Tn tliis poein, uxamioQ Us principal 
cbftractcriflticB, wjtl assign it its proper raul? m Knglieh iiteralurt-, 

3. Addison's **Oato" 

Describe the plot of the play, Select ptasngcn which may be dia- 
tingHisbed for beauty of expreesioL, or fijrce and elevation of thought, 
and point out i»ui;h oxcellencios. Tak<3 any ODe of tbe prominent char- 
eeterst and sot forth its merits, 

4, The Supponxa ok Lav in a DBWocnAcv, 
Conaider carefully what American Democracy is. and shiiw whut in- 
flueaces there are within it which arc hoatik* tu tho mainteiiance of 
law, but prove, Dotwithatonding. tbnt law ean he Bupported in this 
eountry ; or, lot any one, if be so thinks, take the opposite view. 

This reading of t^oraposifions eonlinuea during Sophomore year ; tt 
Popflmare f o*r. ^^^ etid of the first and second ter^is are given subjects 
^'^'''lon"*"*'*' ^po'^ which ii^ore elaborate compoBitione are expected; 
three weeks are given, ia order that there niuy be Limo fur thlnhlng 
and reaiHug, and that the style may be as finished a^^ f>oesihle. These 
arc handed in to the diviJ^ioo officer, who reads them and eoltctfi a Jim- 
ited number, which are, in hifl judgment, of superior merit. These arc 
given to the Profostior of Rhetoric, who makes the award in each di- 
visioti of Srst, Hecond.and third prizes. We give a saiiiple of someof 
the RuhjGcU of these prize compositioiiB during the laut two or thr^e 
years. 

1, Tho Moral Sublioie — the Sublimity of Great Meral Purposes and 
Actions. 2. The Poetry of Alfred Tonnyson. 3. The Gorruptionsof 
the Ballot Box, 4. The Great Advocate — instancing Erskiae, Choate, 
kc. 5. What constitutes Trut' Greatness in a State? 6. The Wri- 
tings of Nathaniel Hnwthorne. It will he noticed that these aubjects 
are of different classes, — political subjects, literary subjects, and those 
of a more metaphysical cast, — in order to suit different classes of 
iDJnd. 

At Ibe beginning of Junior year commerces another Isind ofcompo- 
jnnior ypit sition Writing, temicd Disputes. Each di>i8ion is di- 
Dippuiei. vided into amaller sub-divisions of sis or seven each. 
The members of each subdivision meet and select a i^ueBtion, which 
aball he the siibjict of the diaputo. The questions are of the class 
that would be ordinarily discussed in a dehating society^ It [s. meant 
that ea«b dmpnte should bo a tsarefully prepai-ed argument upon the 
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queetifm. and for this piir|»oso it Ip ao arranged tbat c«ch Student 
writes orily about four dispute* ituring lh« term. At tbe coBoluHion of 
each Te&illng, tho division officer diftcuBses. in a general way, tbQ argu- 
ments as they were brought forward, and in ft continued diacDSAioii 
gives his own vieva upon the questioD, 

At the commonoement of Senior year begins another change. — an 
altcruatiou between disputes and compodtiona in which 
the Student selects his own subjeot. TheKe compi^ai- 
lions are very intereslicg, becauae personal character ia ofUn fiuch a 
strong element Thoughts oflen pondered over in hours of BolitutJe — 
old pfejudicBB, old BnthuHiasmH. deep-rooted opinions, are Lcrt brought 
into life. It is iutended tiiat these compositions ahnuld bo written 
carefully, for, after reading, ihey are banded to the Professor, who 
loolttt them over, and then gives private critleism louching both mattor 
and style. 

Near the middle of the necond term, the eubjoote are given out for 
what arc oallod the To^nsund preniiuiim. The liberal 
donor of tlie.sB prizeH was Proseesor Jeauc H. Towaaend. 
He was bora in the City of New Haven, April 25lh. 1803, and gradu- 
ated nt Yale in 1822. He completed tbe study of Law in 1824, and 
wafi admitted to the ban where Le bdod gained high rank. At tiie ra- 
organization of the Law Beheol, in 1846, ho was chosen oue of tbe 
three Professors, and coni inued in this position until bia death, in 18i7. 
In 1843 Mr. Townaend presented to llie College 51000, on condition 
that the income should be annually distributed in five premiums to 
members of the Senior Class, for the best specimena of English com- 
position. 

The subjects, a.^ will be seen from tbe samples which we give, are 
suited to minds of diSerent cast* ulthougli, of course, they aro of a 
much higher grade than any given out during any other part uf the 
course. 



Tdwniflfld 
rrunjIuiuB- 



L ]UyBtery, — its influence tu the religious training of man. 

Tha term, Mystery, is used In its broadest application ; it is intend- 
ed to embrace the Mysterious, both in Nature and Revelation, both in 
Matter and Jlind. Tbe Influence which is particularly referred to, is 
that which arisea from the connection of Mystery with Faith ; — tbe 
Beligioua trainmg is not limited to Christian training, 

II, CharootcHaiios of the I^gio of BovolutionB, 
Reference is bad ttj the fact that in Revolutionary periods, men uni- 
versally go hack to first principloa, and found tbe rcforma which are 
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proposed, on wbttt aro regarded aa ultimalo trulhi. The CBiiees of 
tbi^ fact* and the results of i(. both good und Qvi], aro suggastcd o£ tLo 
mun topics of the composition. 

IIL Milton. 

What ia deeired on this subjeot is. an estimate af Mtlton in hi» en> 
tire t'baracter. not merely aa a pout, but as a man. as an active parti- 
cipator in Lbo strife of revoIutiou» and especially as Ifio '• pliilasupliitial 
republican'' of the period in which he lived. Particular reference is 
had to his prose writings on political suhjects. 

IV. John Oalvin, and the in^ueaoe of his dootrines upon GiTil Lib- 
erty, 

This subject contomplfltea merely the fact of such in^aence, and an 
eiplanatiflD of the cauaea of it. 



Do ?oreit UtdAl 



About the year 185U Mr- David C. DeForeat, a gentleman spho hod 
amassed considerable wealth in the Soufh Anieriean 
Blfltea, and a resident of New Uaven, made sevpnil lib- 
eral, donations te the College, among wliich wan the followiag' — a gold 
tnedrtl. of the value of one hundred dollars, to bo frivor, aTinually, to 
that scholar of the Senior Class who shall write and pronoimoe an 
EDglish Oration in the bt^st manner, the Fresidcnt aad Professors be- 
ing judges. 

To save two separnte trials, one for the Towusend premtuntB, and 
one for tho De Forest niedal, siz instead of live Townsend prizes are 
awarded, and then the six pronounce their oratJotia in llie Chapel, 
when the " De Forest" is given by vote of the Faculty. This i£ the 
final contest of tho course, and is meant to bring into pla^, &s It 
dues, the four yi^ars discipline aud culture- Tbld closes nur ac- 
count of the ayatom of English composition a& taught at Yala. We 
have intended to eimply give the details of tha manner In which It Ir 
taught, for it is not our place in diacosa tho merits or faults of a ays- 
tem, which appeals to the emulaHon of Students by prizes. 

Much ban bfen sdd of the style that h cultivated at Yale, It has 
st^u ouTiivimd l'^*^i severely criticised aa being too barren— lacking too 

•;v*io, ranch the imagiaative element, which, if properly used, 
nakes a style so beautfni. Vfc acknowledge the partial truth of thia, 
and feel that wo have looked too much to vigor and cleameBS. and too 
little to beauty ; and yet we believe it a fault on the rigbt side. There 
13 a strong tendency in young writers to despise a stylo aot highly 
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imoginatiro, and rt nosds a ntrong coiintorAoting mflneitoe to rcatrafn 
thoiOi butp with a groundwork marked by norvoua power and clear- 
fieea, oroameQt bBcomea easj-, and appears more graceftil for the con- 

Tho Annua.] Regatta and Review of the Yale Navy of^curred dd 

adbii*! lE^fltiik Wedaeaday. Oct. SOtb. under tbo dire*?Uon of the newly 
MdBflTiew. elected Commodore, Charles T. 8taQton. of the 8onjor 
GlasSr Two spirited races and a fine drill and general review, made 
it ono of the most interesting occaaioDs the Navy has witnesHed. The 
water was remarkably calm, and large numbers of tlie people of the 
dty lined the shores and enjoyed the spectacle. The bay was cov- 
ered with boats of all doscripttons dasliing about, which rumishod 
amusemeDt to the arowd gathered together, until the boats were called 
Into position fort-he first or '^ahell" race. The position 
was decided bj lot and they took their places as follewa - 
inaidei Atalania, {'61); next, ThuJia, ('63); and upon th«ou1side,Gly- 
anai ('63). Thia -was quite a sharply contested raco, but owing to an 
unfortcinQte fouling between the Atalanta and tho tilyuna by which the 
AtaUnta wa» dolayedr the time w^ not as good as it promised to be- 
They came in in the following time: Thulia, 19 min., winnEng the 
prize of S15.00: the Atalanta, 19 min. 37 sec- 
Next came tbo drill, which was ooDduiited silently, the orders being 
given in a novel maDner by means of difTerent colored 
flags, waved by the Commodore. Four boats went through 
with the specified evolutions: the Olympia. {Scientific School); Thu- 
lia, ('62); Nixie, ('63); and Varuna. ('63). Tho Varunawou the priae 
by a really splendid drill, which was greeted with much appJauKc 
^om friends of the crew and spectators on the shure. 

Mext came the barge race, which, in point of spirit, was the race of 
the day. The Olympia, Cyuiotlioe, Thulia and Varuna 
werta the centers tants. This race was a fioe test of en- 
durance, as the boats were large and unwieldiy In iximparisuit with the 
light shells, and it needed atrong arms and stronger wills to aond them 
through the water at a good speed. It was a cloao rtttse tlironghout, 
and much exeltement was manifested on the shorti as the boats came 
in, close together, the Gymothce leading and vnnning the prize of SIO; 
her time was 30 nib. 25 aec.i which wtts the best barge time ever 
made in the harbor The Varuna won the second prize of $5,00 in 20 
min, 5^ sec. The distance rowed was a little short of three miles. 
The prizes were given, as is customary, by the Senior Class. With 
a general review, by the Commodere. of the whole Navy, this pleas- 
ant occasion ended. 
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Tbo importBDce of natural anil physical eciopco haa eo wonderfully 
T«io5c>nUHc liicreaacd in tho last few years, that Borae koowledgo of 
Sc^jtMiL modern adent-e is now ulmosl necessary for practical 
GffioionL^y in any pnifession. To meft this growth, anuiB CnllegeH hiivG 
fldoptftU what ifi railed a *'Uni7eraity Course/' where the Stiidflnt 
pursueB such brandies of the re^lar course as ha dserus desirahle. 
This nitthud, however, is iiieasureably a failure, from tht; lack of aya- 
tematJc Instructioc, and because the Student is depnvi>d of the i^timu- 
lus of Class associatJons, and thrown entirety on his own judgment 
and fipirft of study. To meet the want of the timeA and to afford the 
best facilittes for a systematic, vari<jJ and thorough course of scientifio 
and philoi^ophical study, the " Yulo Soientilic School " has been lately 
rewganized and richly endowed. The general couree of three years 
embrace^i *' Mathemalica, Physical Science, Modem Languages. Liler- 
ature. History, Political Ei^ononiy and Couiniercial Law." There are 
also apvoial cour^eH in Chomiatry aud Natural Scieoce e.xtendlng 
through two years. Tbo Sohool now oooupioa the new and spacious 
building at the head of Colli^gest., which wiia preaented 
to the Seientifie Department, in 1858, by Joseph E, 
ShelTield, Esq. On the firat floor ih a general reception and reading 
room, provided with scientific and agricultural periodicals. Tho re- 
mainder of the first and second stories is devoted to the Engineering 
Department. The entire thitd story is finished for a general lecture 
room which will seat three or four hundred persons. An east wing, 
added to the main building, is occupied asaMusuuui, and devoted 
munly to colkotions illustrative of Agriculture, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

A similar wing on the west, together with a certain space from the 
AD>tyti«i ub- ^^^ building, is entirely occupied by the Analytical 

or.iu.,- Laboratory. This Is more complete and better suil^d to 
the working chemist than any In the couutry, — probably than any in 
the world. Professors Porter, Johnson and Brii.sh, have all «ludied 
under the beat chemiata of Eagland and the ConUnent, and in numer- 
ous laboratories, and with groat labor and expense hava sought to 
combine tbo oscellonoien of all. Through the kindnoaa of Prof, 8. W, 
Johnson we are enabled to give a somewhat miniife description of thia 
laboratory. Connected with this laboratory is a librnry of ohcmical 
works, which, founded by Professors Silliiuan, Sen. and Norton, when 
thny first opened the Scientific School in 18'16, is slowly enlarging by 
oontribuliona of one dollar per Term, Iroui each Student in chemistry, 
and an equal amount from the laboratory funds. The chief working 
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room or laboratory proper, ih a Urgi^ well lighted apart- 
Tneut 3+ljy 4'^feoL Alargj>, aaad-Wb, wator-batb, dia- 
tilUng apparatus, with condensers and reaervnira for hot and cold dis' 
tilled water, drying cliambers, &c.. cro all comprised in a »ingte struc- 
ture, occupying a ground ^paco of 6 by 11 feet, and rt^acliing to the 
celling. In the interbr arc three brick flues ^vhich are kept vnkmi and 
in excellent ventilating ord<?r, by the cast iron pipe tliat traTeraes one 
of them, and forum the chaunei for the amoke of the saud-batli fire. 
Each of the four saparatti eDcIosures id this arrangenient may be com- 
pletely cut off at will from the atujoMpbere of the laboratory by slnltag 
eash, and the ventllalion may be perfectly regulated by irou doors and 
valves set Ln tlie chluinoy. This whole atructure is supported by nine 
pillarfl, four of whlcli — Iboae tiudosiug the juind'bath — are made of 
attips of boiler-plate. The remaitiing oiii.'s are erf weodn The aaiih 
arc all of pit<;b pine. The eand-b&th, water-bath and distillery appa- 
ratus, all di^pend on oue fire, and are esHontially of the kind doviaod 
and long used liy Prof, J. P. Norton, and deacribed by him in the Acn> 
Journal of Science, Vol, IS. ad Series, p. 59. At either end of the 
working room are two enclosures for couducting prouaasps that give 
rise t[> dluagreoable fumes. Each of these coiialsta of a caat iron 
table 7J feet long by 2j feet wide, supported by iron pillars and brick 
work, afiJ having a front of boiler plat-e. The space above the table 
is enclosed in sash, which can be raii^cd or lowered at pleasure. 

Thfi working tables are chiefly arranged alcove-lite along the north 
side of the room. Here th(^ Gve windows are so placed^ that bach one 
corresponds to an aisle or ulandin^ place for four operators, and be- 
tween each two wlndoWH is bnill a double tabic accoinuiodatmg the 
same nuuiber. Kach table Is feet long by 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 
is Bupplied, for the common use of two, witb a depreaaeU sink filled 
with mn water. Each Student commandL^ two g-ufi outlets, and, be- 
sides, he has; bcnuath tbo tablu four drawers aad two cupbaards, with 
look and keyt for hia exclusive use. In addition to the twenty work 
tables thuri &iituaU:d, three more are pkeed at each end of the rooui, 
mnking the laboratory at present capable of accommodating twenty- 
aix operators. On each side of the sand-bath h situated a large, low 
table, intended for such operations as require coneidemble space* or 
for other reasons canaot be conveniently performed at the Students* 
tables. Atone end of each is a capncious Biuk, towards which the re- 
mainder of the table inclines, and it is bcKidcs fitted with many conve- 
niences. These tables are especiailj appropriate for distillationa and 
preparing in the large way. On the north aide of the room is a table 
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with bollowB, and gaa en^l Waat lamp, for working glasB, making 
fusions. ^c„ and also ft glazetl case for the display of chumiea) prep^ 
rAtioiLfl. Gonnoiiting with the workrng room, on the one hand, is the 
HcQgeiit i:!oset vbero tbe RupplJcs of chemicala are storrd, and on the 
otbir, the Bdanco and lualrunient Jloom, where thu Physical Appa- 
ratus oppertaiDlng to the laboratory Is kept. Among these might be 
mentioued an air puuip, exhausting and condensing, manufactured by 
Becker &. Sons, of Brij<»klyn, N. Y. Thu workmanship of this instni- 
luent is so perfect that ^¥atp^ supported on a watch glaas, may be 
frozen in itco minuUs \vttiiout the aid of an absorbent. 

Tho second story eontaina a small lecture room commodiously fur- 
nished, and Lbo labomtory and private apartments of tbo Professors. 

The Mctttllor^ifdl l>epartuienL hi tho east wiu^is already possessed 
MouiiBT'giriu ^^ ^ largo collection of metallic ores and farnacc pro- 
Deit*rTint ut. ducts. It already numbers acTcral thousand speciuiena, 
And b couatautly iiicrcasmg. Prof. Bru^b has also added 1o Ibis col- 
lecUon, by depositing for tho uso of tbe Siudenta of tho InBtitutioa, 
his private cablni^t of minerals. It contains some four thousand speci- 
mens, ami fur fullness in tbe nnmher of species, an<J compifitenesw of 
tbe siiit^?a of tiio several apecies» is utsurpaased for purposes of id- 
struotiQn, by any utincralogical collection in this country. 

About two yuars ago Jlr. Henry L. Ellsworth left by will a large 
estate, under certain restrictions as to its use, to Yale 
College- Tbe will was immediately contested by the 
heirs, aud has been in Uligatiou until the present time. A compromise 
has, however, at last beea etfectt^d between tbe legatees and tl;e heirs, 
hy which the College resigns its claims, aud property amounting to 
about 690,ORO ia conveyed to tbcm ly the heirs, wllhuut any restrlc- 
lioLs. Tho property is comprised in Western lunds, and considerable 
time mu.s^ ulapse beforo Lbe CuUege will reap much benefit Irom the 
legacy. 

Tbe "Burial of Euulid" by tho SophomoroH, occurred on Friday 

BarULqf nigbt, Nov. 16. The hearse — bearing, as is supposed, 
Emdid. tiiQ Biujfed aahea of Enclid. and preceded by the New 
Haven Draaa I3and — was borno through tho principal streets. The 
procession of apparently railier light-hearted mourners that fidlowed, 
wore costumed, if possible, evet more grotesquely than ever. Tbe in- 
stitution, though carried out by tho minority of the Class, was very 
orderly and free from many of the objectionable features that have 
characterized it in other years. 

The fir«t CommeDcemcnt of the MedJc&l College in ItB new building 
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oti York fit., oconrred on Thureclay tlie nth Inst. The 
annuii] examliialioii took pkce Wi:^di]C!Hiluy and Thurs- 
day, and fourteen gentlemen reeelved the degree of Doctor of Medicioe- 
Henry Plumb, of Waterljurj', \Tas the Valediclotiftn of tlie Claaa. 
Dr, V- G- Roctwell, of Waicrburyr delivered the annual address. 
The " Thanksgiving JuLilee.'* as it m fa^rmed. took place on Wed- 
Thmk^fiDS Iie3day> the S8lh itiat. — tlic evening preceding Tlmnks- 
jnbiico, giving. This inslilulion, which, until the past three or 
four yeara, was a season of mutual congratulations, humorous speeches, 
BODgs, Ac, has now h ecu m ate rial I y altered. The exerciser, which 
ar« in the hands of a committee, are nuich more elatorale, and more 
like thoae of the " Wooden 8i*qoiih" It is characterised hy heing con- 
fined to the StudeDld e?iclueively, and is the moat jovial oocaalon of 
the whole yt^tir. Tho Exhibition this year baa been by oommon con- 
Beat prouoiiiieed superior to any that have prpceJed it, 

Tho oppomtnipota for Junior Esbihition in the Class of 1862, are 
as folEows : 

John P. Taylor, Greek Oration. 

Thomas E, Pitkin, Latin Onilion- 

John W. Ailing, * 1- in -■ 

Cornelius L. Kit<:hel, I I"^^'°^<^PJ"<^^1 <^'^^'^^^- 

HIGH 0BAT10NS> 

Henry 8. Baraum. John W. JohnaoQ. 

D. Henry Chamberlain. Grosvenor Starr. 

Edward B» Coe. Roger S, Tracy. 

Buchanan Winthrop. 

ORATIONS, 

Frederic Adaraa, 
Ira It. Alexander. 
George M. Beard. 
Charles F.Bradley. 
Jauica H, Crosby. 
HcTDan R DeForest. 
Francis H. Holm^. 
Charles E. Hubbard, 

DlSSBftTATlCNS. 

Samuel B, Blat<^hley. 

James F. Brown. 
Eliot O.Hall. 
WilHiamP. Ketcham. 



WilUaTO TV. Johnson. 
Thomas B, Kirby. 
Bi chard Morao, 
Joaeph F. Rajidolph. 
Albert B. Shearer. 
Heury H, Stebbina, 
Matthew H. Thoraa. 
Frederic A. Ward. 

William McClure:- 
Franklin McVeaghn 
Charics S. Robert- 
Charles B. Sumner. 



Thomas G. Thurston. 
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PI&ST DISPDTB8. 



Heber H. Be&dle. 
Charles W, Coit 
John P. Ellis. 
Charles W, Ely, 
William Lampson. 



James P. Blake. 
James A. Dunbar. 
Horace Dutton. 



Hardaon Maltzberger. 
Walter L. McClintook* 
Charles H. Rowe. 
Blchard Skitmer. 
Henry B, Waterman. 



Xyria T. Batea. 
Flavius J, Cook. 
Uelvillti C. Day. 

Harvey H. Bloom. 
Arnold W.Catlin. 
Joseph L. Ferrell. 



Charles P. Williame. 

SBCOND DISPUTBS. 

Hiram H. Kimpton, 
Charles N. Koss. 
Pierce N. Welch. 
George L. Woodhnll. 

THIRD DISPUTES. 

Daniel E. Hemenway, 
William L. Kataon. 
Israel Minor. 

FIRST COLUK^UIBS. 

George 0. lUpIey. 
Franoea N. Sterling. 
Edward C. Stone. 



James P. Brown. 
Buel C. Carter. 
William W. Gandy. 
Henry Holt. 
William R. Kiraberly. 
WUliam C. Sexten. 



Andrew F.ahiveHok. 
Henry W. Thayer. 
Everett Tomlinaon. 
Oliver F.Treadwell. 
John A. Ward. 
Robert K. Weeks. 



XrV.— BELOIT COLLEGE.* 

Thb Fall term of another Academic year closed with morning 
prayers, Dec. 19th. It haa been one of regular and usual work* Ei- 
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ziminAtiona aro over, the Students are avay for a holiday respite of 
two woeks, ami now in tliis recess of Colleg'e cotcniotion, let ua calmly 
retro8|>ect' a little. 

Early in the term a meeting of Studenlfl vas onlled, and Editors 
chosen to liJI the vucancies in the Quartbrly's bo^rd 
for titis IiisUtiition, One from cacb of the four classes 
vas appointed und inland Llius in orderp beginning with the Seniors : — 
0, E3. f^imnione, L. D. Mourn, \Vm. B, Lewis, and A. M, May, 

The rtepnblican National Convention, which inct in tljc Spring, at- 
BiudPDU *Bd tracted quile a number of Students ti) Chicago. Their 
Cfliioff* ni.ia*. uoeicused ahaeace drew from tho Faculty a statement 
of Colltgu Rules f*n the subject. 13ut the red ^joqiort t>r tbes-e not 
being Jctiiiitoly undorat.ood, and the dtudcntn being induced by leas 
than half f&re, tbo prospcat of a " good tiraor" and ad on, another 
stampede t.o tho same city ooeurrod on the occasion of Senator Doug- 
las' flpOGcb in Octjjber, Althongh rbid gentleman Is not tbe ^xjionent 
of the pnliticH of the College, eicept in a few instaoces* yet they 
went, being, like alt Stndents, indeppnileTit. Soon aftt^r their return 
they were questioned a8 tti tbeir knowledge of the Rules, but on 
pleading ignorance, on account of aonie ambiguity in the statement of 
them, they were excused from punishment beyond tho usual marka for 
abseDL*e. Tbe regulations, however, were in consequence re-stated em- 
phatically and unequivoc^ally, and in future, absences to political meet- 
ings, bor^e-sbows and like miscelUnles, will bo made snljocts of special 
diflcipllne ; tbo good to be derired therefrom being esteemed at a 
aomyivluit less rata than that of regular College work. 

Our holldaya are Saturday afi^moons and Wednesday afternoons, 
after Rhelori^^ul exercise. Tlie only drawback to a full 
half day of recreation was iho necessity of attendance 
at evening prayers. This, with tlio fact that several of the Studoata 
lived HO far away as to make it inoonvenlcnt to be present at that 
fliiigle oxcrciHc, led to tbe circulation of a petition asking the Faculty 
to remove it thus twice a wcet. The petition was almost unanimous- 
ly signed by tho Studentn, but was not gninted. As a substitute, how- 
ever, absence was allowed once a month at those times, upon applica- 
tion to tbe proper class oflic-er. 

In tills connection It may be well to uotjce also the times of prayers 
in general. After various changes, morning prayers now come at 
quarter to eight, for all seasons of tho rear, thus being out of the way 
both of early darbnesa and artjgclal light. The time of evening pray- 
ers baa heretofore been varied to suit the length of the days. In 
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flimimer they arfl held at half past five ; in Autumn and Spring the 
lioui is changed to five ; and m Wint^j it V.-B8 foniicrly put at haJfpafit 
four But by the arraagement for tho present Winter la kept at ^ve, 
QotwithstaDdmg night hcgins beforL- this hour. This aecma more 
Bubstantial and dignified, besides being more uniform. 
By decision of the authorities, the College Library is now opened 
twice a week, Wednesday and Saturday, forty five rain- 
utes before evening I'rayerB ; the old plan was OEoe & 
week, directly after noon recitaiioos Wednesday. The Library at 
present contains about four thousand volumes. This appears hardly 
worth mention, but it must be borne in mjud by the readers of this, 
that ths Grat class graduated from this Inetitutiga only ao far back 
aa '51, 

The circular, spoken of in the last nnmber of the QuASTnuLVp to 
be issued fur the purpose of salJdtJDg funds toward thd 
erection of a gymnaaiimi. has appeared, and Ir being 
distributed by the Students during the vacation. The result cannot, 
of course, be made kuawn, but all hope that it may \ie successful, and 
that thus WG may lave a safe and efficient means of physical culture. 
Foot-ball has been used iutermitt^ntly for this purpose, but we need 
Bomething more available al all times, and less dangerous, — as two col- 
lar-bones broken in dro and the same hour, a few weeks since, will testify. 
The Public Exercises of the Archaean Unioa for the last term, after 
a postponement of one week, eame off on the evcnhig 
of Nov. 31st., in the Chapel, Tho principal parts are 
aa follows: 
Dellan Poem.— ''Two Castles in Tyrol."— H. S. Osborne, Beioit, 
DebatCn — "Resolved, that ths French Revolution of 1790 has been 
a blessing to the world.'^ — Affirmative, 0. W. Ooolidgo, Nilea, BlicL, 
and P. E. Woodruff, Ooonomowoo. of the Dclian ; Negative, L. O- 
Thompsoa, Woodstock, III., and Walter Eioe, Aehby, Maaen, of tho 
Alethcan. 

Alfithean Oration. — "Mlllon, the Reformer"— P. F.Pettibone, Bur- 
lington. The question was decided hi favor of the afRmiative. The 
rivalry of interests has given a decided improvement to those puhlio 
meetings. 
The rematning vacancy in the Faculty of Instruction has now been 
filled by the appointment of Henry S. Kolsoy, of Am- 
herst, to tbe cbair of Alathenmtics and Natural Philoso- 
phy. Eight permanent Ins tractors now constitute the Faculty, 1d- 
cluding the Principal of the Preparatory and Normal department 
VOL. lU. 19 
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No rognlar tutor will bo employed for llie present. Prof. EraerfiOTif 
JProfrw3i>r of Greolf. will he ahs^nt for most of lite next tertn. Onr 
eB§<»r of Mental anil Manl Srienco* M. P. 8qiiioni, reBide-a in CSO' 

Vt, Nh Y., and is [ireflcnt only during the Samtner tCTm. 

The now catalogue is out, annual anti triennial under the 9au]6 
oover. The latter gives the narnog of fifly-fivo grad- 
uates. The former showa a total attendance of sixty 
hi the Colfege Department during the acndcmical year. '* A Modified 
CourBf" has taken the place of the old " Scientific" and is more com- 
preh^iiwive, cnibradng «»_»/, Instead of only Eng-Ush branches, which 
those who are not candidates for Degrees may wish to pursup, after 
rrquifliCfl preparation. 

The course of Instruction, as laid down in the catalogue, differs from 
that of Yale and the best vasleni InstlLutions, only in a few mlaor 
poinl«. One item we vowld call apcrinl nttenlion to, viz ; the rrgi/ne 
of study in Kngliab litt^rnture. Heretofore, wo have hod only Chau- 
cer at intervale of two or three weeks. But wHh the term just closed 
n new Htep wan fiikcn. Tt U nn^x prnposed to take up all the more 
jmpjirt-aiit aiithnrs from tlie }>eginninfr of British literature down to 
our own century- lessons will oct*ur weekly. The plan ia to read 
and expound the various works that come under consideration, and 
from time ti> time bavo essays on topics connected with them. This 
is utLder the charge of Prof. Bki&dell, of the RheU»rica1 department. 
Next term the three upper classes take that immortal old poet,Shttks- 
poaro. Isn't this richT But we are getting persona]. The old ob- 
jection to a College, that it teaches everything but its own vemaoular 
cannot henceforth be true of Belolt, 

The only item suggested by the catalogue, which remains to be 
noticed, Is ih's Department of Natural Science, first premising that 
iLhe whole of the fir^t floor of Middle College i» now devoted to this 
«ahject, the northern half to the Cabinet, and the soutliem to Chemi- 
cal Laboratory and Lecture room. The Cflbinet contaiaa nbout six 
thousand Goologiod and Mineralogtoal apeciinen?, nearly two tbonnand 
of wbloh are a " colleetion made by the late Hr. A. F. Olmsted, of 
New Haven, Conn." " The Botanical collection of the College cm- 
hracea more than three thousand apcdes of plants, collected in this 
couatr>' and Kurope. A beginning has been made also in gathering 
apcciniens of the birds of onr own region," 

Junior ExhibiMon ia one of the two general exercises under the 
jnuirrt- Bibibi' direct supervision of the Faculty, Commencement f)eing 
the other. The Exhibition of the Class of '61 was 
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omitted on account of tho ahwnco of Tiiost, of iU membora. The 
doss of '62. lio^fever, rGvived the ou&Ioli ou (lia last eycufng of tlje 
term. Deo, 18th- It rained profusely during the evening and after- 
noon previoiia, bo th'at the church was ouly inuderatdy full, wliereas 
it would have l>eea ovGrflowintr, had tbo weather been otherwise. 
The mm\c was furai^hcd by BiildwiD'a Band, of Kockford, IIL The 
clasH nutnbera nineteen, but uwiug to ahsenoe, illness and other causes, 
only eleven took part m the exarciscs. The speakers with their sub- 
jects arc the following; 

1. Latin Oration. — •' De Lap^ta Eom© OrtUp" — H, S. OBborne, 
Beloit. 

2. First Oratbn. — " Fanaiiciaui, a Symbol of Decay." — H, Burton, 
Roscoe, IIL 

3. Oration. — " Oleon a Legitimate ReBuIt of the Paricleiin Policy." 
— J- H. Waitc, Sycamore, 111. 

4. Oration. — "The Law of Retribution, aa illuBtrated in the Hiato- 
ry of Spoin,"— F, H, Caswell. Beloit 

6. Greek Oration. — *' nFpi r^^ "RJiXh^ik^ Nrfiimu^- — P. F. Pottibone, 
BurEington. 

7. Oration. — " The French Revolution, an Unfinished Fact in His- 
tory." — J. L. Danner, BeloiL 

8. Oration.—" Agitation, a lav of Reform."—?. E. Woodruff, 
Goon mo woe. 

9. OratioD. — "The KoaJnterveiition Policy of the Uoited States," 
^W. S. Gilbert, Beloit. 

10. Poem. — ■' Leap Year." — By same as No. 2. 

11- Oration. — ''Influences at Atbens, Promotive of Eloquence/' — 
E. W- Porter, Chicago, 111. 
- 12. Oration. — " The Scholar and Huinaoity." — By same as No, 1. 

13. Philosophical Oration.—" The English Idea of liberty." — S. 
K. Martin, Eaopus, N. T. 

The whole passed off pleasantly and eatinfuctorily. No bmlesi^uefl 
appeared, doubtless from tho preference of safety to temporary sport. 
The Fftoulty have, heretofore, made 8Uc1i fun rather serioaa business 
b the end. and m we have bad nothing of the kind for four years. 
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XV.— KENTON COLLEGE. 



In tbe October issue of the Quabtbblv, nienlioti was made of a 
movemont to establish a Gymnasiam. Wo aro pleased 

Q J niti itT>T*Hi 

to record the fac(» lliat this movement was not in vain- 
On the 24th of September, a meeting of the Kenyon Studenis waa 
convened to cunsideT and act upon tbe serttiment, which Lad long pre- 

Tailed in Uie Colloge, concerning a (iymnasLum. 

The said meettog resulted in tbe organization of the " Kenyon 
Gyninaatfc Association," and the selectloa of the following oflioerB ; 

PrtMidfjit, George Gamble, 

ViccPrcsid^t, W. D'OrviJle Doty, 
Secretary, Kdwlli L, Stanton. 

Dirtctort — S. M. D. Clifk, E. O. Simpfion, Jno. Growell, Jn. J. J, 
Kllboome, A. M. KJnzie. W. M. Poatlethwaite. 

The Board of Directors immediately entered apon the task of fur- 
nishing suilable apparatus. The first atep was to stKiure the funds. 
A subscript ion paper waa uju'IilhI, and tlie Students. ProfessorB, and 
residents of the "Hill,'* mamfi-ated their approbutioa uf Uie under- 
taking by tubscdbing liberally. Having seuurud auHiCLunt fuuda, ths 
neJil atep was to obtain a. duitabie building fv^r iho accommodation of 
the apparatuB, Tho TrunteeH of the Caile^ were Bcoordingly 
petitioned to forobh such & building. They, however, were unablQ, at 
the time, tu put up a Heparate building, but prouiirwd to ralAe the 
ncceiisary nmaunt to erect the building, which will cast perhapn tiva 
thouaand dollars. In the mean time, the basement of *' Ascension 
llotP* way obtained for tbe accommodation of the apparatus, until a 
proper ptructuro could be erected, 

Tho Board accorjinglyprocured and had properly arranged, appara- 
tus of tbe ktcjjt style. Tfie enterpriae succeeded well, and on Monday 
erenlng. the 3d of December, the GymDaslum waa formuHy opened. 
To add to the interest of tbe oct^asion, several leaden were appointed. 
namely : 

A. M, Kinziet Dorab^bells. 

W, H , Post lethwaite Parallel Bars. 

W. W. Taylor, Horizontal Bars. 

The room is large, well ventilated, heated with stoves, and during 
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tho evomn^, well lighted. This, wo trust, is hut the beginning of onr 
Oymnastic movement, and jn the course of tho neit year, ve Lope to 
see a proper buUding erected, and a competent teacher uppoirted. 
Toward the latter part of the present term, our College world was 
P.I upriiion Bonjewbat moved by the appearance of a neiA lecrtt 
Ffiiornux, SocicCy pin* The strangpr was dulj' eKamioed and 
proved to bo the bad^e of the celebrated Fsi Upsilon Fraternity, 
This fraternity has always confined its vrorkings to tlie Eastern Col- 
leges ; and although very strenuous efforts have annually beca made 
by tho members, and in some cases by the Faculties, of Western and 
Soulhem Colleges, to procure a chapter, yet their petitions have been 
Id voId, The success which has crowned the earnest And long Lvn- 
tlnued efforts of a hand of our Students, spealcs ^vell for Kenyon. In 
fact, the granting of a chapter of tills Fraternity to oar College, is 
virtually ackuowlcdghig that aho stands at tlie head of Western Gol- 
legea. We truat that we may ever be tho " Yale of the West." 

Many objcotiona have been urged against Secret Societies, and 'tia 
true that many evils are associated with them ; but wq think that 
the faults whieh attach tiiem^elven to suob organizations* are not 
nece44ary onet. We do not, however, intend to discufls the qaestion. 
Our motto concerning the matter, is. let %rery man aci as he thinkt 
bestp 

Tho usual quarterly elections in the two Literary Societies, were 
held on Wednesday evening, the 5th of December, and resulted as 

follows : 

Philamathtsian Society. 



Vice- Prcsiden £, 
Secretary, 
Trciiwrer, 
Criiictt 



E, O. Simpson. 
E. K. GrabilL 
E, P. Starges, Jr. 
J. L. a. Fryer. 
W. W. Latbrop, 
George Gamble. 
M. M. Gilbert. 



jt« Fi Kappa Society. 
E. W. Tarlton. 
E. It, Warfield, 
J, B. Swan, Jr. 
W. D'OrvIlle Doty. 
Hurray Davia, 
Georgo B. Eaatin, 



Th« two Literary Societies of Kenyon^ wo think, are inferior to 
Liurar/ SmIo- oob© In tbfl United States. One very prominent feature 
''"*■ connected with them, is that they are not lite some of 

the large Eastern Societies, forsaken by the Juoiors and Seniors. 
Not only do tbc members of thesn classes occupy most of tho impor- 
tant offices, but they aiso perform all of tiie society duties which are 
assigned them, and manifest tlicir interest by attending re^larly all 
of tho meetings of the soctetiGH. 
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X^eWi Ariicies- 
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Wo propose, in tbe nQit •' NewH Article," to give a M^T akeloh of 
HiaiorTDft^fl tho riso atd progreaa of the two 8i>cieUe8; tbcir pro- 

B«iiifliish gramme of weekly oierciHea and other mcidt^nts, which 
may sorro to mako ktiowtL tho peculiar features of their workings. 

As k) austomary, the two IJtefary Sooiotiea, during tht lost term, 
ssa or rehnrary '"'"^^ ^^^^ ^^ plectlon of OratorB for the ooniing asd of 

OrttoH. Fehurary, whit^h day is usually observed and rendered 
fioticealile by a general illumination of tbe Co^lego bulldiogp and also 
by literary performances in Rosse Cbapol. The election reflulted in 
the selection of tbe two following men, namely : 

Pkiiomatkcxian Society. Nu Pt Kappa Society. 

M. M. Grilbert, Worthhigton, O. Marray S. Davis, Iowa City, 

Owing to an oversight, for which wo b*g pardon.— Ihe nftmes of the 
officers of the Literary Societies, for the past term, did not appear in 
the last number of ibe QuAHTEttLT. Tbey were : 



Preiitlentt 

Yict- President, 

Secretary, 

7Vca*%rfr, 

Librarian, 

Historian, 

Critics, 



Phil^mathcsian Society. 
W. W. Lathrop, 
Bezaleol Wells. 
£. L. Stanton. 

, John A. DooriB- 
J.M.DiUoD, 
George Gam bio. 
Tbomas Brown, 
E. O- Simpiion, 
A. B. Payne. 



N% Pi Kappa Society, 
Hurray Davis. 
N. Y, Kinny. 
John Growell. Jr. 
W. M.Pontlothwaite. 



E, W. Tarlton, 
8. M, D. Clart 



fllftmLn&Uotiii' 



The usnal esuminaUons which are held at the dose of each torm, 
were, at the cIohg of tbe tsrm just ended, unusaUy and 
unexp'^ctedly Hvere. The Faculty thinking that former 
examinatioDS had boeo too easy and too loosely corducted, determined 
to put on the pressure aud thereby raise the standard of the course. 
TIjey accordingly changed tbe place for conduotiiig wrilten ejamina- 
tions, from tho pews of the ohapol to rooma in which were arranged 
seats v^ith writing apparatus attaohed. Here, under tho eyes of 
several professors and tutors, the written eiamiDatlonB were oonduotod; 
any attempt to pony through or pasH papers, woe altogether frultleoa. 
The result was. that a large number of tho Students were f^ondiiirmed. 
We have knowledge of one case, connected with the above, which is 
worthy of note, and whioh will serve to illustrato tbe state of the 
Faculty's pulae> A oerialn Professor, who is not«fl for his hospitality 
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and good livirtg, adiireascd a polite Doto to ono of bis clienUi rcquciit' 
iiig tho plonsuro of his company at & oorUin hour, namely, between 
IS and 1 o'clock- The olient reocived the note witit a amile, and hav- 
ing poruseJ the contents, thongbt of course, tliat a good dinner would 
be the rti&u\t of said inritjition. He accordingly arrayed himself in 
his beat "bib ai]d tucker." and with visions of turkey and oysters 
filling his ezcited brain, knocked at the Profeasor's door. The Pro- 
fessor reeeived him with hi^ accustomed politoneHS, hut instead of a 
good dinner^ the poor client received & severe reprimand for prompt- 
ing a fellow-class male during one of tho examinations. 

Although the sOFore manner in whioli the examinatioDS were con- 
ducted has caused some feeling among the Students, yet we feel con- 
fident tbat the College will bo much benefited by the plan, and in the 
end, griLduate bei£er 4c/toiar$. 



XVI— THE UNIVERSITY QUARTERT AS80CIATI0K. 



TflK second year of the University Quarterly opens under very 
encouraging circumaUiices, With a eircuktiou for the Magazine of 
over a thousand, with Boards of Editors in more than twenty Institu- 
tions, actively engaged in its support, and with cooperation from indi- 
viduals in many others, with their money accounts not only balanced, 
but with a handsoEne surplus in their favor, the Association certainly 
h&ve reason to congratulate themselves on their saccess. A twelve- 
month ago tho Magazine was an enterprise ; it is now an Institutiont — 
long, we trust, to represent and hind together the College worlds 

The Board of Publicailon had hoped Co he abia to present, in this 
News ArliclOt a detailed slatement of the receipts from 
each InatitutioD in tUe Asf^ociatlon for 18G0h Owing, 
however, to dolay od the part of several of the Boards? in making up 
their accounts, wo are only able to give the Expenditures and the 
groaa amount of the ReoetptB at New ITaven, without specifybg tbe 
particular aiDounts received from eaoh Institution. 
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AMOUNTS EXPENDED AT NEW HAVEN DUBINO 1860: 

Printers' bill for No, 1, (1250 copies,) 93S8Ji5 

" *' »' No. II, {1750 capicB,) 473.29 

'' "No. 111. (UaOcopips,) 419.05 

No. IV, (1400coi>iesO 41351 

Circulars and Billa 6176 

Express cbargea on copies returned to New Haven.,., 6.01 

Board of Publication! andGenenvl Agent, postage, 25^5 

OanvaBsing for AdvGrtiBfirs 30.D0 

Foreign Articles 53,00 

Loss on uDcurrect nioDey, 2,00 

Total ^1863,11 

Cash on band 57.13 

S19S0.24 



BECEtrrS AT NEW HAVBN FOR 1800 : 

From subscriptions and sale of slogle copies 11720^4 

From Advortiwret 200.00 

Total 61930.34 

The baknco noted above is tliat directly in the hands of the Board 
of Publication. An addiiiorial eum i^tilj remaiDS En the local Yale 
treasury and with the Geoeral Agent. It will be understood that the 
receipt's from stibscHpliona, &c.^ aclcDOwIcdged above, are not all Lbat 
baa been coUeotcd, but only all that baa been reaiitlcd to New Haven. 
after deducting tho loeal oipensoa for expreeeage. See. Od tho Adver- 
tiser S30 is »4till due, and from subscribers, as itenrly as we can oslt- 
mate, not far from S3no, a considerablo p;\rt of wbicb has already 
been collected, but haH not yet been sent lo New Haven. Under the 
new Worcfisler rosolution, another year will not, probably, find so Urge 
an amount in arrears. 

In making remittances to New Haven, amounts of $20 and less 
should be sent by mail, if poGsIble in bills of Eastern 
Banke, but larger sums it is generally better to Bend by 
draft. Editors have sometimes, after a considerable sum baa been 
jsaid jn, delayed forwarding U, until they could collect a few dollars 
more, to make an even number, — twenty or fifty or a hundred. In alt 
Buch cases it ia better to forward what is on hand at once. The bal- 
acce can as well be sent in another letter, and, with our quarteriy prin- 
ters' bills, a remittance never cotnos too promptly. 
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For 1361, judging from letters recently received from mo&t of the 
inrrnus Id Sat- B^^^^s, tliero promisea to be a large increase in our aub- 

•orifiiuBi. scrtplionlist. Were our receipts twice fts great, Ihej could 
be expended wiLh profit. While the Magazine uaa eii^t wiLh Ets [jresent 
iucomoi it cannot TulGl all of the aima of the Proapectua. — still IcrBi ac- 
compHab all tta poasihililics. It is hoped that tbo mcreaae of sub- 
scnptioTis win be, at least, large enough to enable the AssGefation to 
Heoure the bost class of fcreign contribudouR, and salary a General 
8e<!reJary. 

Since the iaauo of our laat Number, the Uuiversity of Kew York 
Ap«Mior.. ID ^^ joined the AHHociation. This matter of introducing 
ibe AuocuuoB. ^,3^ Collegcs IS ono in which every Board can take part. 
A letter from one of the Editors to some friend, with a few circulara 
or a copy of the Magazine, will often bring iu a new Institution. De- 
sidea the Tale Board* the Kditora at Antioch College and at Brown 
Univoraity, have inlereated themselves in this matter the past yearj 
and with very good results. It should be UDderetood» that for inter- 
esting new Institutions as well as for securing notices of the Presfl 
and jtimilar uses, aoy Board can employ as many copies of the Maga- 
j^ioe as they thmk bent, luei'ely notUtg the number used and charging 
thcra to the Aaaociatiou in their financial report. This, ol course* ia a 
different matter from taking our own copica free. If the Editors of the 
QuAHTEnLY did not pay their own euhsorlpUone, ae there are over a 
hundred of ua, it would make a aerioua differeuee Id oar income- 

A new stated contributor has also hnen secur**d at Cambridge Uni- 
p„„jp, cofl- verslty. England, (St. John's College,) Mr. C. L. Balch. 

wi™a««. j3f t^,^ cjn^ q|- -gQ jp (|,g prgg Acadon>y of New York. 

It is hoped that &I1 the Boards wilJ interest themselves, hereafter, in 
securing foreign contributors. Almost any ooe who is completing bis 
studies abroad, can write a readable and itseful Article on his Univer- 
sity life, and while bo many Students from the aeveral Inatitutiona in 
tbe Association are yearly going to Germany and England, it is cer- 
tmn that a little general effort among Ihe Editors could -secure us our 
forty page?^ a Number of foreign contributions. There are also many 
Profeaaors In our Colleges, and Alumni of a few years standing, re- 
cently rstured frum European studies, who would be willing to write 
for us, and whoao views of foreign University syBtoms would be no 
leaa valaable because matured by time. An Article of this nature ia 
©speotcd from Professor Wharton, of Kenyon College, on the Sooia- 
ties of European Students. 
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Newi Articles. 



{Jan., 



It will be noticed that the Artiulc? in this Number In acaordnnGe 
with tlia Worcpster R#»olutioiifl, nro more genprally on sniyerts of di- 
rect and general interest to Students, than has nlwaya been thfl eoste 
heretofore. The closer wo keep to this course, the greater, certainly, 
will be Hie good wo do, and the rstimaiion id which we are held. 
The matter for this Nuniber has also heen Bent in mora promptly than 
heretoforoi so ttiat wo were able to pm the first fonn to press very 

Timo of (rMi. pflfly In December, Could we have hegun on tbe fif- 
mmiacArUr]«. tocnth of Octobor, as ve should have been able to do 
bad Articles been in at that tiine, it would have been still better It 
is the usage of all well regulated Magazines to have some matter 
always in presn. Oft«D, the main contents of a Number of the C/iurch 
RcTiciet published by the printers to the Quabtehlv, are in and 
ready to be set up, within a week after tbe prtcvdlcg Number la 
issued. If Articled arc Dot sent in at leo^t a month hcfurchandt proofs 
oaoaot, except in raro cauo»> ho ruturued to the authors. TLero arc, 
however, three proofs of every page of the Magazine read at New 
Haven, two by an experienced proof reader at the printers, and then 
by one of the £diti>r8> 

Inquinos have been made ati to the price of extra copies of the 
Hafi^azine to authors of Articles. While this matter was not consid- 
ered iu the Prospectus, and no rule has ever been laid down by the 
Aaaociation in regard to it, the Board of PuhliLaUnn, following the 
fluggei^tion of one of the Harvard Editors, are of opinion that to Edi- 
tors and authors of Articles the price of single copies should be fifty 
cents. Another fiuggcstiou from one of the iJourds miiy also be 
noticed, that, when it is inconvenient to any subseriber lo pay hi5 two 
dollars at the beginning of tbe year, he be allowed to take the first 
Number, on tbe payment of aiitj cents, and pay the balonee, Sli40, 
the nej^t quarter. This plan, it is evident, docs not infringe the 
Worcester rule, and yut might be to some, at times, a matter of oon- 
venioDce. The qucf tjun haa also heon asked, whether under the third 
Worceatcr rosolulion, subscriptions oiily can he counted in payment 
for pages occupieA The fair interpretation evidently is, that every 
two dollars received from tho sale of smgle copies should count as 
much as a subscription. 

It has heen thought well t^ state in this Article, for the benefit of 

Diiiritnikon of tbosc Institutions which have recently joined, or are con- 

Gopiei. templating joining the Asaocial!on» the method of dia- 

tnbuting the Magazines, Each Board, before the publication of each 

Number, write to that miember of the Yale Board with whom they are 
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in corrcppondcncoT and fitato the number of copies wliicH tboy wiah 
Bent thorn ; not liinkiog Theraaelvta to tbo number of Hubscpibera at 
ftU, hat ordGrlng euougb to Aupply any demard for ninglo <>opies, 
to x\sG ni3 H|iecimen nnmbrr^, ami to havfi a few loft on linnd to ftU 
fiitura aubscriptions. The namea of subscribers are not sent, ualeas, 
for soTite reason, it is desired that their copies be sent them by mail. 
The ordora, on tbdr receipt, are sent to tbo bindery, where the packa- 
ges are made up and sent off by czpresa. unpaid. The eipresa 
charges, by common coDaent, iu view of the encouraging stale of our 
finances, are to be met out of the funds of Ihe Aasoclalion, but the 
packages are more certain to reach their destination if paid for only 
on their arrival. Individual subscribers, not connected with any of Iho 
InstitLitions hi the AssdtialJon, receive their copies by mail, from Mr, 
Fease, the General Agent for sub scrip I ions. Of theae wc havo had 
for tbo past year, over sijity, from all parts of the Union from Kaioe 
to Toiaa, and for 18G1 ihe number promisca to bo largoly increased- 
SnbQcribers of this t^lasa ore piirtkuUrly valuubic fur tbeir pcrma^ 
nence, and it 1^ hoped that Editors generally will endeavor to procure 
Buch. Oor quarterly Nows Arti^-lea, giving information no\cbere also 
to be found, of the coatoms, current events and methods of instruc- 
tiou [a American Colleges ; the Easaya, mnny of (hem of general and 
permanent vnluo ; the worthineas of the object, and the cheapness of 
tiie worit, all aerva le recomraoud the Magazine to a more general cir- 
culation. Many, we hope, who have been scibscribcrfi while in Col- 
lege, will contloue so after graduation- Several of the last Class at 
Yale have already paid In their i^ubscriptions for 1861. It should be 
stated in this connaclionp that subscribers graduating before their aab- 
seriptions have expired, can have thp remainirg Numbers sent to them 
by mail, by giving in their name anil address to the Editors lit the In- 
stitution where they are, who will transmit them to New Haven. 

Through some misunderstanding, a few of the Buards have sent 
back unsold copies of the April and July NQmbcra. No copies are 
wanted at Now Ilaven, CJieept Tho Uodergradofttc, No. I, Vol. 1. Of 
all others wo have etill enough on hand to supply orders, 

The Association have unanimously voted, since the publication of 
the last Number, to offer three Prizos for ISGl, as fol- 
lowa: a prize of twenty dollars for the Article of the 
highest merit in thought, style and fitness to promote the (objects of 
the Maeaziac, that shall appear in any of the Numbers of the year, 
mitten by a Professional Student; a prize of twenty dollars for the 
Article of the highest merit under the aame conditions, written by a 
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Net€8 Ariicha, 



GollegEate StiideDt; a prize of twenty dollare for the best News Arti- 
D)e, writt^D either by a Collegtato or Profe^ional Studant, that ah&ll 
appear daring the year. The Committee of Award wDl consist of 
three gentleuiec of high literary qualifieatiotts. who will probably be 
selected by a Commltt^o of Editors appointed for tbe purpose at the 
annual Convention. The fir^t two prizes, like those of last year, open 
a wider field of literary c^ort rhan was ever before o^ered lo the com- 
pctltiuu of AuicrioaD Sludentsr while the prize for News Ariicl&s, in its 
tendency to raise the atflndard of that ycry important element in Uia 
QuART^RifV, canii(rt fail to meet with genond approbation. Whilo our 
Kewa Arildes form a most attractive feature of the Magazine, aa they 
are, they might be and, it Is hop^d, will bo mado tnuch more Taluable. 
With more atteotion paid to the description of systems of study and 
Student life and eu.stoins, and less epace given to the names of the 
players in seme ball game or tbe now members of Hotne Soeiety. it 
muat be admitted that they could be greatly improved. Of course, 
they should be full transcripts of all current events ; but it is tbe art 
of the histonan, as we know* cot to oarrate everything, but to select 
and suppress with judgment, — to give tbe tummafattigia rtrum, oud 
pa&4 over the barren lowlands between. 

At the request of Wni. 11. Cooh, Esq., of Ticonderoga, N. Y.t the 
gentleuiaii offering the prizes of last year, the Board of Publicatton 
ftelo<]tcd the Committee of award for ISGO, as follows ; ilon. George 
S. HUlurd, (ex-President) Edward Hitchcock, D. D- LL-D., aud (Pro- 
fessor) George Ticknor, LL.D. They had expected to be able to scad 
ua their decision by Jan. 10th, but aa that day has posBed andtho diy 
of publicatic'D arrived, wo are obliged to go to prees without it, and 
defsr the announcement till the April Number. 
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Agticls I.^THE STUDY OF LAW IN GERMANT. 

"Thegrood doatiniQA of Rome arc noC /oi accompUsbed; sbe reignn tbiYitigbout 
the world by berreoBcm, aftar having Getwed h> reigD by her authority." — D^AausS- 

CUAU. 

'^Ksque euLm oJIud aai jus c'mla, qiiaJn seDtcotioe qiuujilAiD a veteribiiB jarifi- 
ooQHultiB pronuntioUo : r\xias bi nertiim rednc-se drdioBn;. dijiidicandi rrttionem n^a- 
tti3 jarisperitis ostAftdunt.'^ — Machiavilu. 

How inflignificant the results of physical force when com- 
pared with the achievemcQta of micd ! The conciueror may 
work devastation in the preeentj the blows of thought awake 
the echoes of the future. A revolution is achieved in the 
brain of the dominant thinker before the immediate aclora 
step upon the stage. The marreloua exploits of the military 
hero may never be known for want of a biographer, while the 
fanciful creations of the poet are familiar to all. Carl Moor 
will live as long la the memory of Germany as Frederick the 
Great. 

She who now sits desolate upon the fievon bills is no longer 
the enthroned mistrese of the world. The pilgrim scholar 
reverently approaching the shrine, learns the extent cf her 
grandeur from the magnitude of the ruin, Eaeh footprint 
left by relentless time upon the crumbling monuments of her 
greatness is but another mournful '*Fuit." 
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The Study of Law in Germany. 



[April, 



But although the nationfl of Europe no longer tremble 
before Rome's victorioua eagleHj and the ecclesiastical seep* 
tre seems about to be wrested from her hand^ they acknowl- 
edge and yield to the supremacy of her law. Fifteen centu- 
ries ago the Eoman empire fell before the attacks of the bar- 
barous hordes of the North ; to-day the Roman praetor virtually 
Bit8 in judgment over their enljghtpncd descendants. Betisa- 
riue was defeated, hut Tribonian has conquered. The lawyer 
baa done more to immortahze the name and reign of his mas- 
ter than the warrior. Therefore, Student, despair not ! toil on 

^'tiU BoaiQ ^roflt truih 
J& kxweni^d, and tho natloiiB echo round, 
BhakoD Id tliclr rooU." 

The study of law in Germany being a practical question 
with many of my fellow-Students, I propose to treat it in a 
practical and unassuming manner. In bo doing, almost exclu- 
sive reference is made to the civil law, since it ia that wbtcb 
constitutes the distinctive feature of the German University, and 
which iiarticularly concerns the AiuericaTi- Tlie vast amount 
of labor neceeaary to master the common law, and an inordin- 
ate anxiety to plunge immediately into its practice^ have hither- 
to prevented American Students from devoting especial atten- 
tion to the civil law. Perhaps the want of a well written 
text-book similar to the Lehrbueli placed in the handa of Ger- 
man Students, in which the principles of the Roman law 
might be discussed from an American atand-point, and the an- 
alogies and dependence of the two Byetems exhibited, may be 
an additional reason for this inattention. We ahould ^rejoice 
to know tliat some competent hand had undertaken to 611 this 
void in our jurisprudence. The forty-fourth chapter of Mr, 
Gibbon^a history, although adopted as a text-book in oertcdn 
schools, the instructive lecture of ChancelloT Kent, and the 
brief epitome of Mr, Cuflhing, are by no means adequate. 

The influence which the Roman language has exerted upon 
modern tongues is almost wholly owing to extraneous causes, 
but the effect which the Roman law has had, not only upon the 
codes of Europe, but the juriflpnidcnce of the civilized world, 
is due to its intrinsic worth. We Bholl be pardoned for adducing 
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eome of the reaaons why the Student should devote particular 
attention to this study. The cinl law commeiidB itself to the 
American Student, front the fact that it is the foundation of 
much of the English common law and the only sure laasiB of a 
tnowledgo of the legal science. No nation has ever exhibited 
greater capacity for legal investigation than the Roman, and 
the Juris civilia alone deserres the ajipellation given to it ty 
the German Students, viz: the Jurist's Bible. One of the 
most illuatrioiis lawyers of any ago or nation has BaJd, *' honuB 
pandectifita honua jurista/' and the most eminent lawyers both 
of Europe and America have corroborated his declaration. 
" Daa Eoiaische Volh," says Dr. Von Vangerow, the eminent 
civilian of the Rnperto Carolina University, " war das Bechts- 
volk per emioentiam und die Entwickelung der Eechtaidea hat 
ihm Beinen Ruhm gegeben/' and the Student becomes more 
and more impressed with the truth of the Professor's words, ae 
more extended investigation enablfs him to comprehend their 
full import. With all reverence it may be eaid, that it ia a 
difficult problem to detenuine whether the faded manuscript 
sacredly preserved in the MedJciean library at Florence has had 
less to do with the present political and aocial condition of 
humanity than the aacred volume compiled by the learned 
Council at Nice. 

Previous to the discovery of the Paudects at Amulphi ihe 
codes of Europe were comparatively crude and incligested. 
Fourteen centuiics before, the victorious arms of Cresar had in- 
troduced the Roman law to our bravo but uncultivated ances- 
tors ; yet, although it was administered by the illustrious 
praetor praefectus Papiniaa, its foothold thus forcibly secured, 
was lost as soon as the dominant power, distracted by domestic 
diasensiona, was compelled to relinquish its prey. 

But the revival of the study of the civil law which followed 
the discovery of the copy of the Pandects, and which formed 
an important element in the intellectual dawning that succeed- 
ed the darkness of the middle ages, extended to England and 
roused both priests and laity from their hitherto undivided de- 
votion to the Saxon and Norman traditions which formed the 
common law of England, The Romiah Prelates early be- 
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came the friends of the civil law, protected aad extended the 
same, until it became tlte dietinctive feature of tlie Engliah 
eccle-eiostlcal tribunals. The common law, from the fitet, re- 
garded the encroachmentfl of its rival with jealous fear. The 
early English judges, not without cause, entertaiaud fur it a 
hearty avorfiion, and one of the charg(;s brought against iho 
learned Cardinal Woolsey waa his encouragement of the civil 
laWn The early Chaacelloi-s, whenever a novel queation arose for 
which the common law failed to furnish a mode of procedure 
or a satififactory solution, invariably had recourse to the opln- 
iooB of the Roman juriste. 

HcEce it liappcDB that in equity juriRpiudence, we are chiefly 
indebted to the civil law. No better definition of law or its 
precepts has been given than the one found in the Corpus 
Juris. The diviaion of aubjecls into Jura personarum and 
Jura rcrtim ; the diHtinctiou of lei scripta and lex nonacripta, 
&c.f as found in elementary writers upon the English common 
law, were originally borrowed from the Imtilutes of Justinian. 
The general principles of the les contractus aB found in the 
Pandects have never been controverted, are daily recognized 
and applied in our courts, and form the ground-work of dis- 
tinct departments of the law, which, like the Law of Bills of 
Exchange and FroraiSHor^' Notes, or the Law of Insurance, are 
of comparatively modem origin. 

It affords an inexhaustible store-house of maxims of which 
every code has availed itself On this point Chancellor Kent 
remarks : "The title De Diversis Regulis in the Pandects^ oa 
well as the Bcntcntious rules and principles that pervade the 
whole body of the civil law, show how largely the common law 
of England is indebted to the Roman law for its code of pro- 
verbial wisdom, and it has been affirmed by a very competent 
judge, that if the fame of the Roman law reetcd on the single 
book of the Pandects which contains the regulae juris, it would 
endure forever on that foundation " Herbert Broom, Esq., one 
of the ablest members of the London Ear, and for a long time 
lecturer at Lincohi's Inn, alludes to this point in the Preface 
to hifl " Legal Maxims," (a work that should become a text- 
book in every Law School,) as follows ; *'a great majority of 
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qneatioos respecting the rights, remedies and liabilities of pri- 
vate ifidinduala were determiDcd by immediate reference to 
such maxitm, many of which obtained in the Roman law^ 
and are so manifestly founded in reaBon, public convenience 
and necesflity, ae to find a place in the code of every civilized 
nation," The English and American atatutea of distribution of 
intestato estateflare founded upon the celebrated 118 Novel. Tho 
English statute was penaed by a civilian, and ile provisions have 
ever been construed in accordance with the civil law. The law 
of inheritance, guardian and ward, truetn, pasenaents, &c.j is ee- 
eentially tlie same in both BystemB. The Roman hypotheca ih 
the common law mortgage, and in both there was originally no 
equity of redemption. The Welsh mortgage is the Boman 
antichreBis, The actio hypothecaria is almost identical with 
our hill of foreclosure, and-by neither process can the pledge 
be sold without previous notice and a judicial decree. The 
relation of patron and client resembled that of the feudal lord 
and vassal, and Niehliur declares the foruier relation to have 
been the feudal system in its noblest form. It caonot be 
pretended that in all cases of similarity the common law has 
borrowed from the civil law, eince, the data being the same, an 
enlightened reason will amve at the same conclusion at all 
times and among all nations, but often, as in the following 
priuciples reajiecting the relation of Tutor and pupLllus or 
guardian and ward, the identity ia ao apparent that the Stu- 
dent cannot fail to see it at aglance* 

KOMAN Law, 

Ut ecce^ 81 quid dari sibi stipulentur, non fst neceRRana tn- 
toria anctoritas ; qiiodfii aliis promitlant, necfRsaria eat ; 
namque placuit roelinrem quidem auam conditionem licere iis 
facere etiam sine tutoriB auctoritate deteriorem vem non aliter, 
quam cum tutoria auctoritate, unde in his cansis, ex quibuB 
mutualeecbligationeanaBcuntur* ^ * si tutoris auctoritas non 
interveniat etsi quidem^ qui cum contrahunt^ obligantur; et 
invicem pupilli non obligantur last-, Lib, I, Tit. xxl. 

When the Tutor invL-eted the pupil's capital for hie own 
benefit, he was compelled to pay the highest rate of interest for 
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the capital eo used, and when the Tutor culpably neglected to 
allow interest, he was compelled to pay compound interefit, 
the only case in the civil law. 

CouuoH Law. 

" When the court can pronounce the contract to be to the 
infant's prejudicCj it is void, and when to his benefitj as far ne- 
cessaries, it is goodj a o "> if the guardian neglects to put the 
ward's money at interest, but negligently and for an unreason- 
able time suffers it to lie idle or mingles it with his own, the 
courts will chai^ him with simple interest, and in case of 
gross uegligencej with compound interest. Kent, Lect. xxx. 

The protector like the executor dc son tort who entered 
upon the duties of the Tutor bona or mala fide, was obliged in 
the same raaoncr aa the Tutor. 

BlackstonCj animated by his wonted prejudice for whatever 
is not of English origin, reluctantly admits in hia introductory 
lecture, the infiucnce of the civil law upon the common law. 
But Sir Matthew Hale hesitated not to declare that ^*the true 
grounds and reasons of the law were so well delivered in the 
Digest that a man could never well understand law as a science 
without first resorting to the Boman law for information." 
Lord Holt admitted that the laws of all natioas were raised 
out of the ruins of the civil law, and that the principles of the 
English law were borrowed from that eyetem and grounded 
upon the same reason. 

The present flourishing condition of the study of the Roman 
law is mainly due to the industry of the Germans, whose Law- 
schools are the foremost in the world. Although the French 
savants in the sixteenth century brought to light the old The- 
odosian code and the fragments of Ulpianj it was reserved'for 
Niebhur to inaugurate a new era of civil jurisprudence by the 
discovery of the Institutes of Gaius. This having been the 
original work from which Justinian compiled his Institutes, 
(jrerman Professora and Students seized upon it witji a delight 
and enthusiasm truly wonderfid. Therefore since 1821 the 
lectures of the German civilians have assumed a completeness 
and importance previously unknown, and the works of Savigny, 
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Gliieckj Hugo and Vangerow mark the progress that has been 
made. 

There are at present in nineteen UniverBitiea, 3500 law Stu- 
dents, mcluding those who devote themselves to the specialty 
of Political Economy, of whom Berlin has 607, Munich 561, 
Leipzik 353, and Heidelberg 328. The relative numher of 
foreign Students in the Universities last mentioned^ are fis fol* 
lows : Berlin hae 24 per centum, Mnnich 11 p, 0., Leipzik 27 
p, c, and Heidelberg 68 p, c. foreigners. Though the famo of 
Savignv and Puehta still lingers about Berlin, the charming 
locality of Heidelberg and the namo of Mitterroaier still render 
the Riiperto Carolina a favorite with foreignera. Whenever 
we are asked by the law Student, '^ Do you advise me to par- 
Bue my studies in a German Univerfiity ?'* we unhesitatingly 
reply, *' If you arc proficient in the Latin, have a fair knowl- 
edge of the German and a thousand dollars, go." With that 
amount of money one can live in Germany luxuriously for two 
years. With regard to the particiilar period at which the 
Student shonld enter upon the study of the civil law, there are 
conflicting opinions. It is urged that as first impresaions are 
most lasting, the elementary principles of the common law 
ehould first receive attention, and that the Student after de- 
voting two or three years to their acquisition is belter prepared 
for the philoaopliical dificuseiona of the German Profeflsors- 
Without denying the truth of this reasoning, we are, notwith- 
standing, decidedly in favor of commencing a legal education 
with the civil law, for the following reasons : 

1. It is the natural and logical method, since the Roman 
law has precedence of time and order. 

2. The German mode of teaching is essontially theoretical, 
and a knowledge of the ratio l^is should precede that of the 
law itself 

3. The academician fresh from the Latin Classics is prepared 
to undertake the interpretation of the formidable sententiae of 
the. Koman lawyers, which form his own as well as his Profefl- 
Bor'fl " authority'' 

4. Unquestionably the study of American law should tm* 
mediately precede its practice. 
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b. We have the example of all European nationa with whom 
the study ol" the Roman law universally precedes that of the 
lex propria or common law. 

A German Student rarely remains at a siDgle UniverBity 
daring his whole course. One ohject of the change is to secnre 
the benefit of the instruction of professora of diflcrent achoolfl. 
German juristfl are divided into two schools, the BomauistB 
and GerraaniBts. The fonnev endeavor to extend the bounda- 
ries of the civil law ; the latter strive to extend the operation 
of Dae Deutsche Recht or the German common law. 

The le-ading Romanists are Vangerow of Heidelbei^, Keller 
of BerUn, and Francke of tSoettingen ; the most noted German- 
iste are Gerher of Tuehingen and Kraut of Gaottingen. Savig- 
ny and Puehta chose the middle ground, and endeavored to ny 
concile and combine the two exlremes into a harmonius whole. 
All lovera of the civil law will be glad to know that Savigny has 
nearly completed hia great work on the Pandects, the 10th 
volume of which has already been published. The German 
academic year is divided into two semesters, the 1-^oger or 
winter semester beginning in October and cloBing the middle of 
Harchn The summer semester commencee April 18th. It ia 
advisable to commence with the study of the Institutes and 
the history of the Roman Law, which at Heidelberg form the 
Bubjecta of Dn von Vangerow's lectures during the Summer 
semester. With regard to the relative importance of the study 
of the history of the law, German civihans are divided in 
opinion into two schools, the historical and the dogmatic. 
The former contend strongly for the importance of liistory in 
throwin*; great light upon the exegesis ; the latter consider it 
only neccBsary to form the accomplished civilian. Hugo is the 
leader of the historical school, and has contributed more to the 
present completeness of this department of the study than any 
other wi-iter, if we except Niebhur. The latter has thrown 
more light upon the constitutional history of Rome than any 
of his cotemporaries, In this particular the course upon his- 
tory ia TOry valuable. The Pandects are made up of fragments 
of the dicta of Roman lawyers, from the time of Augustus to 
that of Severus, The code is a collection of rescripts of Roman 
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emperors extending through several centuries. It is a knowl- 
edge of the history which enables tho Student to trace through 
this interval the origin and development of any given nile of 
Uw, and to digtiuguish the ohsolete from the actual. The 
Student must resume his classics perhaps already laid aBtde, 
Cicero and Tacitua, from whose works the historian of the civil 
law derivea his most vahiahlc materials, are read by a far dif- 
ferent light and for a nobler and more satisfactory object than 
a ** nish " at a College examination. Fass^es of Horace and 
Juvenal, which the mere pliilologiat is in no condition to ex- 
plain, now become real treaBuros. The civil law did not spriog 
forth like Minerva from the head of Jove, fully developed, hut 
reached its perfection by the slowgrowth of centuries. To trace 
this progress from the crude simplicity of the twelve tables to 
the learned decisions of a Scaevola, Paulua, or Papinianua, is 
one of the most interesting features of this department. 

The course upon the Pandects ia generaUy delivered during 
the winter semester. It is hero that the labor of both Pro- 
fessor and Student fairly begins, A Lelirbuch is placed in the 
bands of the Student, containing the subjects of each lecture sys- 
tematically arranged, with the leading authorities cited from the 
Corpus Juris^ and a full and exhaustive discusflioa of all dispu- 
ted qucBtions. The text-book contains also copious references to 
the literature upon each topic The Lebrbuch is designed sim- 
ply to serve as a guide, and that which it does not contain ren- 
ders the Student's attendance upon the lectures indispensable. 

During the long semester, from three to five hours daily, the 
Student follows the Professor, recording in his '*Heft" the 
substance of each lecture io the order and language in which 
it is delivered. Every principle laid down by the Professor is 
supported by abundant references to the Corpus Juris, all of 
which arc faithfully noted in the ^^Heft " The '^Hea" is de- 
signed for binding, and the Student at the conclusion of hia 
course has a series of law works upon the various topics of ihe 
law, written by himself, containing all that is moat valuable in 
the acquisitions of the distinguished men, whose instructiona 
thus preserved, remain a valuable souvenir of his University 
lila. 
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"We could not consider this paper complete without expree- 
ing our admiratioo of Dr. Carl too Vaugerow, the di»tiDgui«)icd 
civilian of Heidelberg. Ab a teoclier of the Faudi^cta he sluDds 
unrivalled, ar.d to liim^ as well aa the most eminent and now 
venerable Frofeesor Mittermaier, the gi-eateat living criminal 
jurist, the University of Heidelberg owes much of its pros- 
perity. Dr vonVangerow is an earnest Eomanist, but always 
states the position of his opponent with the same force and 
cleamesfl which characterizes his own, and never raiscfl a man 
of straw for the Binople purpose of hiioeking hira down, The 
enthusiasm of the hundreds of Students that crowd hia audi- 
torium, is the most fitting tribute to his fame. The Geroian 
Univeraities offered equally good facilities for pursuing the 
Study of any other department of law, aDd the American can 
often hear from the li])s of a foreigner the laws and institutions 
of hifi own country discussed with surprising accuracy. In 
particular are the lectnree of Prof. Mittermaier upon the Com- 
parative Criminal Law, valuable to one who contemplatee the 
criminal practice, The following is a list of subjects upon 
which the German Student must have heard at leaat one full 
course of lecturee before he can present hiimelf for admiBBion 
to practice. The extent of the catalogue accounts for the fact 
that in Germany young lawyers are rarely seen : 

1. Encyclopaedie der Richtswessenschaft. 

2. Romische Rechtsgeschiehte. 

3. Nuturrecht. 
A. Institutionem der Rom. Becht. 

5. Logik. 

6. Paudekten und Erbrccht. 

7. Kirchenrecht. 

8. Criminalrecht. 

9. Criminal process, 

10. Civil process. 

11. Deutsche Straftrechts geechichte. 

12. Allgemein und Dentsches Staaterecht. 

13. National Aehnnomie. 

14. Finanz wissenachaft. 

15. Polizei. 

16. Deulechea Privat recht. 
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17. GerichtUche Medicin, 

18. Pandekten : practike. 

19. ProceBB : praclike. 

20. Procesa : relative, 

21. Handelsrecht. 

22. Wechaelrecht, 

23. Lehnsrecht, 

Tbe proceedinfrg in German courta differ from those in En- 
glish and American tribunals in two important particulars : 
First, they are not public except in the single state of Char 
Hessel, and BCcondly, the judge is not bound by a previous de- 
cision in a coordiuate or eiiperior court Each cosa standa 
upon its own merite. The object of the advocate is to demon- 
Btrate hia poaition to be thctyretically sound, and the conclu- 
sions laid down in Vangerow'a Lehrbuch are no more or less 
binding than the previous judicial determbation of the ques- 
tion. Hence the study of the law in Germany is essentially 
philosophical, and its principles under the hands of such maet^re 
as Bavigny, Griesa, Miirtens and Vangerow, poaseaa a logical 
e«Dsistency much more satisfactory to the Student than the 
most formidable array of decisions. Although English and 
American courts have adopted the correct nile of practice^ 
fiince thfl law incorrectly determined ia preferable to the law 
iinascertained, the German mode of teaching is in this respect 
eminently adapted to make iodependcnt thinkem and therefore 
nonnd lawyers. In another particular we are greatly in advance 
of Germany. We refer to the moot courts connected with our 
best law schools. The only -exercise of the G^^rman Student 
resembling those, is the public diacuBsion of theaes/which ie, 
however, of comparatively rare occurrence. In evorything 
that pertains to tbe protection of personal liberty and the ex- 
erciee of free speech, we are in advance of Germany, and are 
constantly held up to German Stud^ntft aa & model to be suc- 
cesafully imitated at a time not far distant. It is the prayer 
of every true patriot that nKiid the thick peril that treason has 
thrown around us, nothing may occur to lessen this confidenoo 
in our institutions, for it ia that alone which insures the re- 
spect and attention which the worthy American ia certain to 
receive from the Gorman Student, 
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Article II.— THE AGE THEORY. 

Le&bved tlieologl&Ds aad Bcho^l men mEide Ihe Sa 
Writings their cbirf study for many centuries, without once 
thiokiDg to test the truth cf their AtatemeDts by the countlceB 
phenomena Nature had fumiahed them. When the science of 
geology, though yot in a crude and uodeveloped state, began 
to furnish facta that militated ag;ain8t the supposed chronology 
of the Bible, Divines endeavored to explain them away, by 
asserting that God had power to make, in a minute, all the 
rocks, and fill them full of fossils if he chose ; or that these 
might have been deposited during the eixteeu hundred years 
between the Creation aaid the Noachian deluge, or during the 
deluge itself. But when they were driven from their hastily 
formed concluHions, they swarmed about the young science like 
angry bees, determined, if possible, to sting it to death. In- 
stead of examining the case with candor, they straightway 
raised the cry of Infidel," and with much complacency called 
themselves the conservators of the true and the good. But 
there was too bold and enterprising a spirit in young Chalmers 
to be long trammeled by the worn out thoughts and theories 
of his grand-fatbers. Despising the narrow-minded policy of 
the clergy of bis limes, he espoused the cause of the new 
science, determined if it had discovered new truths^ to know 
them ; if it was filled with mischievous errors, to expose them. 
Not lon^ was it before he saw that of a surety the earth was 
vastly older than men had ever dreamed. He immediately ad- 
dressed himself to discovering some new interpretation of 
Scripture, for he could not be made to believe that the Book 
of Nature clashed with that of Revelation ; his keen eye dis- 
covering in each the handwriting of the Almighty, In 1839 
he ventured this explanation ; that between the events recorded 
in the first verse of Genesis and those in the second, thou- 
sands, perhaps millions of years intervened, in which was 
written in fossil-hieroglyphicB, the Book of Nature that was 
just beginning to be read, *' the edges of whose vast leaves," as 
some one beautifully remarks, "volcanoes had turned up 
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for man." He maintaiaed that Moscb only allocled to tlte last 
ODe of tlie many systemB of creation of "which eridences are to 
be found in the rocltB ; that before the uahering in of that of 
which rnan is the centre, all life, vegetable and animal, waji 
dealroyed, aa mterval of chaoe separating it from former eys- 
tems. This theory seemed to reconcile the two accounts. 
Chalmers met the wants of his age. But twenty years of sci- 
entific enquiry proved beyond doubt, that there eiisled, hun- 
dreds of years before Adam, many of the present kinds of 
animals and plants ; that ancieat sea-beaches, traces of which 
are still to he seen far inland, date back the order of thlngi 
now existing five cr ten hundred years before the earth, ac- 
cording to Chalmers^ was without form and void ; that nrers 
in America and Europe must have flowed from thirty to forty 
thousand years to have hollowed out the deep gorges through 
which their waters are now flowing. 

To meet this new exigency, Dn Pye Smith modified the above 
theory. Wlille he believed with Chalmers that a vast interval 
of time separated the first and second verses of Genesis, he 
maiutaioed that the Cmation spoken of by Moses was conned 
to the few provinces of Ceatral Asia, and that before and 
during its progresSj other lands were covered with vegetation 
and peopled with life. Against this theory no direct evidence 
has yet been brought, for geologic research has not extended 
into these regions. Many have adopted it, Hitchcock, our es- 
teemed countryman, among the number. Numerous argumenta 
are urged in its favor; but its evident design to remove Scrip- 
ture entirely without the reach of the controYersy; its making 
even the temporary and partial chaos it speaks of a miracle; 
its lessening very materially the imposing grandeur of the 
flceue depicted by Moses; its leaving untold, not even hinted 
at, the long processes »f development by which the earth was 
fitted up for man — a$ not only Asia but other countries show 
signs of preparation ; its utter failure to give even a faint rep- 
resentation of the omnific power, the sublime purposes and re- 
sults of the creative fiat ; in short, its want of completeness, 
of comprehensiveness, of oneness of pl^n, were defects too vital 
to belong to the true interpretation of the Scripture record. 
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To meet these difficulties a new tlieory waa devisedj of which 
Hugh Millerj though not the originatur, m everywhere received . 
OB the chief exponent and expouDder. To hia vigorous and 
graceful pen ie mainly due its popular reception, for he it wa« 
who brought it out of the dry statistica of Hcience, the lahori- 
ouBly involved eentencee of theology, and gaTo us its picture 
marvelouBly vivid, all aglow with the poetic enthuaiasm of hi? 
geoiufl. BiiDyaa is indebted to an ohscore monk for the germ 
of his Pilgrim's ProgresB, and Milton to Thomas Peyton, who 
wrote a little less than a half century before him, for the plan 
of Paradise Lost and s^^me parts of its treatmt-nt; but theso 
great thinkers so improved on the originals, so vitalized the 
dead and fL^rgotten^ bo clothed with immortal youth, with sur- 
passing beauty, the decrepit and plain-faced otfapricg of other 
braina, that we do not thiDk of depriving them of their meed 
of praise, or lessening our wonder at their achievements when 
we learn that others started them in their sublime musinga. 
Bo Hugh Miller, in that he added to this theory weightier 
proofs than had before been given ; in that he illustrated in a 
truly masterly manner its grand proportions ; in that he has 
given it all t}je advantage of a clear, beautiful, picltiresquo 
portrayal, is entitled to the same kind of honor that rightly 
falls to Bunyan and Milton for their world-famed compositions. 
The theory to which we allude is the Age Theory, Three 
doctrines are comprised under this heading : first, that the 
days spoken of in Genesis are periods embracing thousands of 
years ; second, that they are natural days, but that the earth 
was centuries in revolving once on its asie ; third, that each 
day is biit a representative of the countless days of each 
period. The first is the doctrine of Hugh Miller, and this is 
evidently tho true one. He also inclined to the belief, grand 
though chimerical, that Moees on some Mount of Vision was 
witness to six dissolving scenes of Creation, pictured in the 
air, which brightened and faded like the landscape at coming 
of morn and eve. In these scenes he thought were given only 
those features of the six great periods of Creation that were 
most prominent, most peculiarly their own, that difltinguished 
them from each other. In the description of these are to be 
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found some of the finest paaaagea of his worka By a few 
atrokes of the pen the whole Creation is passed before ub in 
panorama, vivid, bold-, beautifu]. Grace and strength blend in 
true proportion in every passage, Buync jus I ly places little 
credence in tbis conjecture on the mode of revelation, but 
tbinka it can in no way affect the force of tlie Ago Theory, 
which unlocks the mystery of the past, wliich interprets the 
" Telegram of God/' Condenaing^ in my own poor words, 
Bayne's remarkably apt illustration: the Mosaic record givea 
but the hoHzoo lines of the pre-Adamic agea. If you go into 
a mountainous country and look along the borders of the sky, 
you will dificem a line of faint blue. When this line la above 
the loftiest, Aharpest peaksj it appears jagged and broken ; 
when above lower, rounded mountain elevations, it will present 
graceful undulations ; when above mound-like hills, or long 
reaches of bleak moor, it will stretch out with the faintest 
curve to break its straightuess. Thus the Mosaic record out- 
lines the main featiu'os of the underlying landscape of departed 
centuries ; thus it reflects from a mirror, faithful and true, the 
fiis grand processes of Creation, 

In support of this Age Theory is urged, first, that it is the 
only theory that gives us a conception of Creation worthy of 
the Creator. We see in it a completeness, a oneness of plan 
reaching through millions of years; we see in it a patient 
waiting of development, the grandest of the Divine attributefi ; 
we see in it a sleepless watch, an omnipresent Providence; wo 
see in this stupendous scheme, thus unfolded before us, the 
on-going of an omnific power, of an unbounded love. The 
second argument ia^ts favor is, that it exalts the dignity of 
man. That all this marvelous plan, this development of ages, 
this fileeploRS vigilance of God should be designed for him, 
teaches his high standing among created intelligences ; lifts his 
thoughts from the dull routine of the present life, from its 
petty bickerings, its low ambitions, its flhort-sightednese, its 
barrenness and blight, to a God-like destiny awaiting him in 
the far-future of his immortality. The third argument is, that 
it furnishes the Christian the strongest proof of the Divine 
[lapiration of Scripture, Genesis is found not to differ ma- 
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terisilly fVom tbe record in tlie rocks ; to epitomize in a f«ir 
Bbort HeotenueH, as uo UDoIded liinnan intellect oouM, the es- 
sentid liistory of agts; to fix with marvelous prucieion the 
chief landmarks of past periods far back into the dim eternity. 
The fourth argument^ is the fact that there has been no new 
Creation since the time of Adam, proving to ub in strong ano- 
logica! reasoning that the six geologic periods are the Crefttion 
" days ;'* that the post-Adamic period is the Sabbath of the 
Lord. What wondrous symmetry in this view! How pre- 
sumptive of truth ] The fifth is, that it makes the narrative 
in Gcnesifl a continuous one, whereas the ether theories have 
as their baais of reconciliation a vast period of centuries sepa- 
rating the events reoorded in the first verso from those in the 
second, while the events following are linked together aa closely 
as night with morning. Tbe first reading is by far the most 
likely to have been designed by the Divine narrator, as it ia at 
once the most natural, and the least liable to mislead and con- 
fuse tbe reader. 

In order that the justness of these arguments may the more 
plainly appear, I will sketch the phenomenal peouliarities of 
the world'a birth-week. "While stating nothing but what geol- 
ogy will warrant me in stating, please take special note how 
accurately the Mosaic and the Geologic records agree, the one 
reflecting in its convex mirror every essential tnith of the' 
other 

The earth rolled through the heavenly spaces a ball of 
molten fire, irradiating, like a sun, through millions of miles 
the intenseat heat. Ages passed by and still the red wares 
tossed npon the shoreiees sea, where as }Vt no breeze was hlow- 
ing, nor the faintest sound gave answer to the break of billows. 
After long cooling by irradiation, waters formed. One dense 
cloud of vapor, hundreds of miles in thickness, rose from the 
seething deep, and shrouded the whole e^rth in black night. 
Aa a thin distorted crust formed over the floors of the ocean, 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, now 
growu tepid, and able to support tho lowest forms of life. 
Much of the thick mist condensed and fell, so that a few sun- 
beams struggling through, diffused a dim, uscertmn twilight 
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OTer the wide ruin. No luminanos could yet be seen in the 
heavens, yet darkaeSB came and went — and tlie evening and the 
morning were the first day. 

The unbroken vapor yet rested upon tho watere. But &a 
ihe crust thickened, and the ocean cooled, an atmoBpheric 
firmainent formed, lifting to a hij^her level the low-lying cloud. 
Then was heard tha rushing noiso of mighty winds as they 
tore tlieii way furiously between the upper and tlie lower seas, 
billowing theui till the cresta of tUeir mountain waves touched 
each other In the dim, dull light that penetrated the gloom, 
rain-dropfl were Been falling through the new-made air — and 
the evening and the morning wert) the second day. 

After centuriee had cast down the sediment of the tossed 
ocean, and adamant had mure and more closely shut in the 
central firea, vast continents were heaved to the water's level, 
to give room to the expanded gasea, and tho crust had now 
attained such thickness and strength that it no longer settled 
at the retnm of the burning tidal wave. On this soil, enrii!hed 
from above by the overflow of tepid waters^ from beneath by 
the near presence of re<i-hot granitej and sown thick with seed 
from the granary of God, sprang up dense and gigantic growths, 
BO dense that had serpents been^ they had scarce found passage ; 
80 gigantic that ferns, now bending under the weight of a 
humming bird'e foot, then reached the growth of modem treea. 
But vfhile the moist, warm soil and sunless days grew Titan 
forests, no strength was in the loose-fihrcd trunks, the leaves 
hung colorless upon the branches, and not a single flower 
opened its tinted petals in all the wide earth. Ferjietual shade 
darkened every foot of ground, and the winds moaned drearily 
through the tops of the world's first flora. Thus many times 
were lifted, vegetated and sunk, vast continentSj forming the ex- 
haustlees coal measures that warm the hearthstones of the pres- 
ent age — and the evening and the morning were the third day* 

The thick mist, the veil that had hung for agea in the sky- 
built temple, at last was rent in twain, and through the rift, 
never to be closed again, clear sunbeams darted, floinling land 
and sea with unaccustomed glory. Waves sparkled their mer* 
riment and gaily shook their plumes of foam. Earth put on a 
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robe of green as for a bridal ; buds bloomed in the fullncaH of 
their joy, and breathed aweet perfume aa a gkd thaiJc -offering 
to the God of li^ht. Cloada grew golden in the west ; raindrope 
caught & ray from the 8un just sinking, and bent it into a bow 
of beanty ; and then, when night let down her curtain, moon- 
beams and star-beams robed in silver sheen river and lake and 
wcod — and the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 

Monsters began now to swarm the deep that fire and wind 
had fiercely tempested. Their scales were broad as chivalric 
shields, their fins and serpent tails lashed the Bea as if a atorm 
had Bpent its power upon it, and in their gaping jaws the mod- 
ern whale could find full room to turn himflelf Winged dra- 
gons peopled the air and darkened the sun with their wide wings> 
Gigantic birds flocked together in the clouds. Boated upon the 
waters, and strode the earth like feathered giraffes, x)lucking 
the tops of treee. Crocodiles, larger than existing elephants, 
lined tha river hanks, and on the river bottoms huge lizards 
crept, dragging their hnlky bodies tbrougli the slime. To every 
Buch mammoth form of life a million lesser ones were breeded, 
BO that not a foot of ground^ or wave of wat^r, or breath of 
air was left untenanted. The sullen boom of billows, the 
shrieks and plaintive sobbings of the wind, voiced Nature in 
her sterner moods of flame and flood and darkness. Then, 
when delicately tinted bloaaoms opened on the molten granite 
of a by-gone time, and loaded the air with tlieu- perfume, when 
forests covered the wide continents, the merry songs of brooks 
were babbled through the meadow-lands, giving a tongue to 
vegetation; and now, when higher life-forms swarmed tho 
woods and waves and flow upon the winds, birds were made to 
fill the earth with worblinga. Thus the mood of Nature 
changed and a new aong was given it — and the evening and the 
morning were the fifth day. 

The creative fiat again went forth, and countlesB herds of 
cattle browsed npon the hill-sides and waded in the tall grass 
of the prairie. Unwieldy sea-horse plashed through the mud- 
dy flowing atreama, and out of every jungle glared the fierce 
eyes of tigers. Mighty mylodons, and mastodons, and mam- 
moths, and lionSj and elephants, and rhinoceri, and every great 
and monstrous growth roamed through the foiesta. Huge 
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bIoLLb and anuadiUoes clambered among the branches of the 
trees, and about the trunks weie wound great eerpentSj the 
leas of which could cru^h and gulp a full gruwn ox. The 
earth had jet beea belted only bjr a torrid and a mild temper- 
ate zone. It was from a low-lying qoU, a humid air, and a dim 
light that had sprung the great and multitudinous flora and 
&iina of these primal perioda. But the thickening of the 
crust had gradually withdrawn the surface beyond the warm- 
ing influence of the central fireSj the air had become dry, the 
light clear^ and the once low country had here and there been 
lifted into mountain chains. Frosts blighted the fields, and 
snows wrapt the forests and the flowers in a chill, white cover- 
ing. The polar regions wore stripped of their dense and gi- 
gantic vegetation, and the. mammoth beasts, that once bo 
thickly peopled them, either perished from the earth, or fol- 
lowed the migration of plants to the inter-tropical country. 
New species took their place, fitted to thrive in cold climates 
and on scanty food. For each tribe of beasts a boundary was 
set, beyond which it was impossible for it to pass with impu- 
nity. Here ended the age of cosmopolitans. Then came upon 
the earth, torn with convulsion, the seemingly destructive 
forces of the drift period. Glaciers and icebergs ploweil down 
the craggy peaks, ^d filled the deep gorges with detrituSj 
while oceans swept whole continents with waves of translation. 
The preparatory work was now complete. Fire and flood and 
tempest had wrought their ctianges upon the eartli. Oceana 
bad their beds, rivers their banks, and seasons their appointed 
times.. Clouds rained upon the thirsty ground, and tempered 
the heat at noon-tide. The waters were stored with fish, the 
fields were made white with abundant har^'estB, and from the 
branches of the trees hung clusters of ripened fruit. The 
dreamy hum of beea was in the nir, and in the pastures were 
herds of cattle feeding. No bird flew by but grace was on the 
wing, no sunbeam touched the earth but blossomed into 
beauty, no faintest zephyr breathed but music filled the woods 
and floated upon the sea, Man appeared — Nature had a king 
—Creation was finished — unraveled was the mystery of the 
centuries, God looked and called it good — and the evening 
and the morning were the si^th day. 
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These picturea, wliich an? no fancyin^a of the brain^ will 
aeire to illHstratfl a Bisth and last ar^niraent in favor of the 
Age Theory, an argument which is based on the fact of Alan's 
being the Arfhdr/jic of the creations of all the Geologic peri- 
ods. In both scnaeB of the word type, that of pattern, and 
that of aymbol, this is eminently true. Prof. Owen, the great- 
est of comparative anatomifltfi, statue that '^ man is the end 
towards which all the other animal creations have been tending 
from the first appearance of the first Paleozoic fishes," Al- 
though no link of Hnoage binds them together, yet a unity of 
design is distinctly traceable, each one being a nearer approach 
to the crowning work, Some of the tyj»es which GeolLigiets 
state to have come down through the ^cons of past time, and 
cectorod finally in the organism of man are, a vertical column 
terminating in a brain-pro tec ting skull, /our limbs, Jive digits 
on hand and foot, and seven cnrvioal vertebrae. Many others 
might be mentioned, but engravings wo^Jd be needed to pre- 
sent them intelligently to ths reader. The coming of Christ 
in the form of fiesh^ Hugh Miller thinks goes to prove that no 
further creation is purposed, in that now is completed the 
chain of existences that connectfi lifeless^ int*rgonic matter to 
the throne of God, Mao, then, is the being for whom the earth. 
has been preparing through millions of ages, and it ie of this 
protracted preparation that Moses writes. This ai^umeut of 
'* typca " has in it great couclueivcness. There is one branch 
of it not yet treated of by vnitcrs on the subject. Whether or 
Upt it is worthy of consideration, I leave the reader to deter- 
mine. It is this ; through all the past poriods, in all matter, 
animate and inanimatCj there have appeared these three phe- 
nomena ; that of development, and development by means of 
continual struggle ; that of need of the element t>f gloom for 
the highest forms of grandeur; and that of contratiL. These 
three types finally centered in man, physical, mental, moral 
man, in whose history they assume a strange signifirauce. Here, 
it seems to me, is found a key to the mysteries of Providence, 
From the very beginnings of time, Satan's work was antici- 
pated, and so provided against, that instead of thwarting, it 
but perfected the Divine plan. Let mo illustrate. 
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The dense forests that chaTacterized the third period, hod 
.origin in the milhon germs 'planted by the hand of God. 
[when the heat of the Gun-bcam at last reached the buried 
FaeedB, there straightway ensued a atru^ling of opposing forces, 
the germ forcing moisture from the adjacent eoil against the 
power of inertia and gravity, separating eletoenta that were 
knit together in chemical aflSnity, grouping them into new 
compositions, burBting their cofEa-lids, and crowding up their 
heads for breath. Every leaf was a field of conflict, decom- 
posing and assimilating the appropriate gases and fluids. They 
nest battled with the winds, and that they might not be 
worsted they struck their roots still deeper, and bound their 
sinews in stronger cohesion. These trees lived only so long as 
they were able to oppose Bomething, or found something to 
oppose. When they ceased their contendings they breathed 
out their livca. Only by the struggling of sunbeaniB through 
condensed strata of air and drifting clouds of semi-transparen- 
cy, were developed the golden sky-glories of the fourth period. 
Its eTening twilight, the rainbows of ita passing storms, the 
delicate tinting of its flower-petals were the results of conflicta. 
There were no thunderings nor bird-carola till an ear dnim of 
angel or animal fumiehed a shore against which mi^ht beat 
the waves of air. Reefs fettered the ocean, and winds mad- 
dened it with their buffetings before its majestic roar sounded 
upon its beaches. 

The same principle of development by a war of forces char- 
acterized the animal creations of the fifth and sixth periods. 
There was the same phenomena of destroying old and forming 
new chemical compounds. Every respiration, every movement 
of necessity or choice, was but the overcoming of reeistance. 
The fruits of ve-getable conflicts but furnished muscle to com- 
mence other and fiercer ones. This whole kingdom, from mota 
to mammoth, were armed warriors, gifted with instincts for 
preying each on his weaker fellow. Not a sunbeam in all past 
time that has left its beautiful foot-priof upon the earth, not 
a blade of the grasses that have decked the plain, not the 
emalleflt insect that has flapped a win^, but, if it had the gift 
of speech, could tell of many battle-fields where it had slain its 
thousands. From chaos down through the million agea before 
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the days of Adnm, there were continual wars and rumorft of 
vaTB. Nothing but the germe of things were furnished by the 
Creator. Development, and development through struggle, 
wOB tbe univeiBal law, 

^Tho next etrange pbenamonon that iirreBtB our attention, ;a 
that of the need of the element of gloom to the highcHt forma 
of graudonr. This anil the pben^monoo of contrast might at 
firet eight appear not 3i> much fnndamcatal pririeiplcs in God's 
plan aa merely aecompunying circumetanccej and that they are 
unduly magnified by the company I give them. But tlic clear 
poBBibility of God's power to have suhetituted other circum- 
stances (if you prefer that term) tliaa these to subserve faia 
purposes ; the peculiar fashioning of the human mind and 
heart bo that the eurroundings forcseec of God should render 
the agency of gloom and contraflt not only auxiliary, but abso- 
lutely indispenaablo to turning tbe devil's works to Lib own 
confueion and to the Divine glory ; these two facts seem to me 
to fully warrant the viewa I have tftkon. Following out hia 
plan^ God made the earth opaque, from whose continents and 
oceans its dark shade has never been lifted. Mountains and 
trees, evea tiniest whruba and flowers, bring night about them. 
So dark and terrific often are the storms that sweep over the 
seas even in mid-day, that it wsuld be no iin[mtural imagining 
to think that in those times Nature was iu the midst of solemn 
obsequies — that the wuvea, tts they f^tllowed each other in long 
proceeaiona, girt with sLadows and wenring on their hijads 
white turbans of foam, were her mourn^Ts — that the clouds 
were firing their minute guns of woe, while watcr-Titane filled 
the coasts with their wild sobbings. Underground are milea 
of lofty chambers, frescoed with stalactites which sunbeams 
have never lighted, deep pits of impenetrable shade, and rivers 
whOBe black waves break nullenly on unseen shorea as they flow 
through their secret channels far into the unknown dark. 
These ars to us the earth's lofdest moods. They usher ua into 
the felt presence of the Deity. 

IJuatrations of contrast, the third great type, are on every 
hand. Birds warbling between thunder-peals, flowers blushing 
to flowers, stars twinkhng through rifts of leadea cloude, 
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plunging cataracte in the hueLed wooda, breeze-shaken lakea 
DGBttirg among graoite hills. All ihingB are instinct with ita 
presence* It is the aoul of material beauty» Life aad death 
have grappled with each other ever aince the world began. 
Blooming and blighted flowers may be found on the same stem, 
giving witness both to the victory and the defeat of life. Not 
long does the dead tree mould on the ground before it is cov- 
ered with beautiful green moas, a microscopic forest of branches 
and blooms. There was not a single development of matter 
during all the paet periods without the creation of a thousand 
new contrasts* Among the countlefls tribes of animals have 
appeared these same contrasts of beauty and deformity, of war 
and peace, of life anj} death, to which have been added that of 
pain and pleasure, 

la Man, introduced on the eve of the sixth period, are com- 
bined these three phenomena, these three Ij'pes of the anmiato 
and inanimate creations. As animal, he has a germinal begin- 
ning, finds development through struggle, casts shadowa, and 
presents contrasts in common with the irrational animals. His 
intellect grows in power only by overcoming the inertia, the 
gravity, the limited vision, the slow locomotion of the body ; 
the waters, the mountains, the deserta, flowing, towering^ burn- 
ing but to oppose ; the occultness of the laws that govern the 
few small plats of ground capable of fruit-hearing or habita- 
tion_ The energizings that were thus forced upon it have their 
history written in the thousand contrivances that are all about 
us. Its body balloonfl are flying, ehipe floating, steam cara 
drawing every whither. Its dim flesh eyes look through the 
tubes of telescopeSj its thoughts dart along the lines of tele- 
graphs. By it mountains are tunneled, chasms bridged, occauB 
crossed. The mind's life has ever been just such a continual 
struggling againat obstructions to ita God-given tendencies. 

Take away the gloom from the Raven and the Bella of Poe, 
the Complaint of Young, the Opium Dreams of DeQuincy, the 
Manfred of Byron, and they would loee much of their wierd 
power. Milton and Dante were in their grandest thought 
when amid the dark imaginings of Paradise Lost, and the Btill 
darker ones of the Inferno. 
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Contraete In thought are as TBuJtttudmoas ae thoB& to 
Ifature^ and far more atrikiog. AntitheBee are made to relieve 
our mental proceseeB of their monotony, ^ving eprightlintes 
to fancy, vereatility to imagiuation, cogency to logic. 

In tho moral part of man thcso same three typea £)f heing 
are mode to appear by means of the work Satan did moet un- 
wittingly. Ho it waa that completed the wondroue analogy, 
that perfected the Divine scheme. Godj anticipating hnuj left 
the aoul'B virtues in the germ, and bid their development bo 
the fruit of conteBta. Note, this could not have been accom- 
pliBhed bad not this boon a type of all tho lower exiBtcncee^ 
Analyze the characters of the early martyre, of the reforraere 
of the fifteenth century, of the champiotie of freedom in every 
age, and you cannot fail to observe how imperatively needed 
was the element of gloom, was the writing of their hiatory in 
blood anil tears, to picture their loftiest spirit grandeur. 
Zephyrs may wake tho softer harmonies of the soul, none but 
the rude blasts of woe can strike its deep base notes of sub- 
limity. When Satan locked the outer world in the fiost-fettera 
of sin, he only enhanced to the Christian, through the princi- 
ple of contrastj the value of the ruddy blase Chribt'e love had 
kindled on his heart's hearllujtone. The rod of God's mercy 
parlE^d for the ehosen people the black waves of the deathless 
death. WJien tliey paea over dry sLod from the land of bond- 
age to the promised laud; when they see evil pafisionSj the 
cruel t4»k-ma8ter8 of their souls, sink like lead In the meeting 
waters, iiiGpired by this crowuiog contrast io their destiny^ 
they will sing with aheutiugs the song of the final triumph. 

This is only the bright aide of the picture. The dark bringB 
even stronger proof in support of our argument. We are 
compelled to leave this however to your own muflingB, simply 
hinting that the^ame struggle develops men to angels and to 
devils, exalts them to heavcD and hurlB them to the pit of 
hell — the same gloom Bublimates goodness and blackens crime 
— the same contrast makes the saint joyful and casts the 
sinner down ^ith a consuming grief. Each successive moment 
of eternal ages will witness still greater developmeotj deeper 
gloom^ wider contrast. 
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AbiicleIII.— THE UBIIARY OF BROWN DNIVEESITY. 

pCoTlL — Tlie follciwujg brief fikotch haa heta iu port compiled ftom Prof. Jcircil'H 

"lIiHlory or Ihc LiUrory of Biviwn University,*' which whs publiEhsd in 1843, 
Tree vit« hn^ he^a maiJe of thi&, and al£o of its con tin nation in hU "Nuticcd 
of Public Liliraricti in the United Blares of Amt-ricii," publifiltd ui TVa&hln^tcja in 
1S50. Mp, Jewott was tho Librjiriftn of Brown Cnivernity Trom 1W41 to ltt4H, and 
thu4 harl BfCeBS to the CoHr^^ Rei^ordB and other truatworlhy saurccA of iiifi>niia- 
tioD. Tlnj PiipfTH of Pr»'siilr*Tit Mannmr, to vhich Ihu pfCFont nuthor hoe had b(v 
wsa, fnniLiih in iddLtion many interesting facte Id regard to the eoriy history ef tliQ 
Library,] 



HISTOAICAL BSSTCH. 

Iw the year 1770, Rhode Island College, now called Brown 
"Dniversitj", was removed frcra Warren where it was first es- 
tablished, to Providt'Dce^ a town contairuLg at that time lesa 
than four thoueand mhabitantB. Here the first College edifice, 
(University Plall,) was erected, at an expense of about it4500, 
the principal part of which was raised in the town itaeltj " an 
instance of beneficence/' eays President Manning, " on the 
part of a few Baptiate, which, their fortunes considered, is 
almost unparalleled." 

With the exception of a few booka procured in England in 
1768-9, through the agency of the Eev, Morgan Edwards of 
Philadolphia, the College at the period of its removal from 
Warren was destitute of a Library. To supply, as far ls pos- 
Bible, thiB deficiency, the Providence Library Company, (now 
merged in the Providence Athenaeum,) tendered the free naif 
of its hooka to the Officers and Studente — a privilege which 
was continued several years. 

The following extract fiom a letter addrcBBcd by the Presi- 
dent to Dr. ThomaB Llewellyn, a wtalthy Baptist gentleman 
of London, ehows the character and the extent of the Library, 
two years later. The letter is dated at ProvidencCj Feb, 21, 
1772. "The College edifice is erected on a most beautiful em- 
inence in the neighborhood of Providence, commanding a 
channing and variegated prospect ; — a large, neat, brick build- 
ing, and so far completed as to receive the Students who now 
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reside there^ the whole nutnbor cf whom \» twenty-two. To 
this number we have the proapect of Bome further addition, 
fttthough our increaee will not probably he large until we are 
better furnished with a Library, At present we have but 
about 250 vi>lumes, and these not well choBCU, being such oa 
our friends could beat spare/' Mr. Manning, who was dit^tin- 
g^iebed in those early days for his schclar-like attainments 
and liberal views, did not overestimate the value and import- 
ance of a Library in connection with an inatitntion 'of learning. 

In the latt<ir part of this year, perhaps through the agency 
of Dr, Llowellyn, the Oolh^e received from the executors of 
the Rov. Dr. John Gill, of London, the distinguished Commen- 
tcttor, all hie published works, togetlier with 52 folio volumes 
of the Fathers, Ac. This, in the days of '* small things," was 
a noble gift, and greatly augmented the treasures of the Li- 
brary, 

The following year, tho Ecv. Benjamin Wallin, of London, 
presented to the Library his published worka in 10 vols, '* neat- 
ly bound and gilt," together with Bunyan's Works, 6 vols,, 
Booth's Kcign of Grace, and Wilson's Bermous. Donations 
were also. received from the Rev. Dr. Slennettaod others. 

In 1774 we find upon the Records of the Corporation, a 
.TOt« of thanks to the Rev, Simon Williams, " for his generous 
donation to the College Library, of Cudworth's Intellectual 
. System, in 2 Yols., quarto." 

On the 6th of December, 177G, immediately after the occu- 
pation of Newport by the Brilish troops, the College was dis- 
haiided, and the College building, from that time until June, 
1782, was occupied ati a barrack and hcepital for the American 
militia and the French troops urder Count Eochambeau, 
During this confused period, the boots were removed to the 
countiy fur safe keeping, in the care of the Eev, William Wil- 
liamB, of Wrentham, Masaachiisetts, one of the claea of seven 
that graduflted at Warren in 1769, a Baptist Clergyman of 
high repute, and for many years a Fellow of the College. 

At the reorganization of the College in the Autumn of 1782, 
tho Hon, Asher Robbins, LL. D,, late of Newport, was ap- 
pointed to the office of Tutorj and look charge of the Library 
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ae Librarian. It waa tliDc kept la the last chamWr on the 
Becond floor of tha Colloge building. An adilition was made 
to the Library eooa after his connection with it. At a meeting 
of the Corporation ia September, 17S3, it was proposed by 
Mr. John Brown,* to raise a fund by subscription, for the pnr- 



•Tlie HoiL Juho Brown WU3 ujie Qf the "fbur brolliets," M tliej hh) rmulllarlj 
deBignntei) in Proviilonce bii^loty, (^^icliuliis, Jasopli, Jolm ami Mosen,) wlui^^o Aim- 
prehensivc vj&M'S aod mercantila ioteffrity coniTiViuted tTeolfy lo Iha propy^orily of 
thoir natiro town. He woji a mercbiuit ^r Urge w^dltli, ant] tbe fltal lu Rhode 
Iskmd w!i<j tmded to liie Kiist incHeH and (1hino» — " u m/m of rangniflccnt projectf, 
of extnufdlnorj eutc<rpriKi, and of great public spiK;." He wua U^i: ]cD(1i>r of the 
party wbich, in 1775, dealrojed tba British armed wJioonpr Goapt^e, in NarrAgnn- 
sett Bay. It WAH ovmi;; in a irrcnt meaHuro to bJA ju-trioiic eii;rt;oTiti thai Rhtido 
laknd was Hoaltj Led Ut adopt the FeiteraJ ConHCitutiou. From 1799 lo 1801, bu 
was a in<.^Tabcr of L^0Ggra!?9. Id common ^th hJH brothers be wa» over n [uuDifl> 
ctui pptron of komiag, Ifo niibticri^jecl £300 lowiiriL* the erettiuu of Uuivi?t&itj 
H oil, the Pomer-Blonoor wbinh (in May 1770.) be laiii. Prom 177 & till 1797 hfi 
waH the Treasurer of tha ColIef>e. and to ibe end of lifD iii9 effurta to promote Ha 
wolEflre wore unueaaing. He dJcii iu ISOSj at the age of 07. Niobohj8, ihe oldest 
or the " Il>iir broLbura, " and tbe father of liim from whom tha UQiversitj deriVM 
Us duine, wnu qIh) tut oikrly, pcrsoTormg bud eunloijH putroa of tbc Oollego- Ho 
was Q TniBlee from lie oomiiiQUceiueut hi 1764 uutU h.\a de<«atw. Hu wnt % mnti 
of fllnccre and HnaCfectod piety, and Ms denlh, which occurred on tlio 29lb of Uay. 
1701, at Iho oge of 03, wmi uoivor^illy regarded aa a public loss. JoHepli, the 
Be«nid or the brothorSf ww a Trustee from 1769 umil Dec. 3, nn6, wbon Iip tiled, 
at tbe age of S2. AUhaugh cnga^d m busincfa nud eotirclj Bclf-c-hiculod, ho 
WU dLstJnsutabed for hi.>i aiiporior Int^llGOCual ntlammenEH, niifl eppM^ially for hii 
8kil] In met-hnnicid ficicnr^^ At the tJmo nf h^A dtalh he was Profoasur of Eiperi- 
meiitiil PhUoMpLy in the CoUb(i:b. The flpacious oud beautiful houEO of worship 
erw-'te-l by the First BaptiFt Chiiroh, (of which ho imd bin oldest brnthor vera 
membera,} in 1775. has roniAlDed for nparly a ccnLurj aa a ounnptcuauti mciiumcTit 
to hla tnale nud freniua oa on architflct. Mopefl, the youiiflest of the brothers, died 
SapL &. 1S36. at the udvuncod ago of 97. In 1773 he retired from hnHiiiot^a, and 
at the BSmc time Joined the Soi^if^tr of Priendd, of which ho romruned throughout 
Ilia lonjj; and iii^aful life an inSueatud meniber. He was li munilioent jmCrop of Ui« 
Tvarlj Maetiti^ Boarditi;^ &-hon| in PrDvidcii»>, atid wbs ountiniially engaged in 
the various bencpoleul enterpripen of tha day. We have extended thiM note in o^ 
dertooorroct oerlnin mi?tukes whndi biographera of these brothi'i^ have flome< 
Umea made, and eppuoialiy fni eccoiiot of Ihe great mHiieuce whidi thoy eierlod itt 
fbvor of IhlH aitd other ftlmllnr in»titutloqn. " Eror honoreil," bu^s Prof, Jewell, 
"bo the Uprvhantii. who in tho onrly da^a of tlio Gellege, brought the apoiU of 
CommerL-o and biid them npon ihe oJtar of LearnioB T Though self-educaled m«n, 
thay fully npprec]ial^ the udvoninf^a of libcToI enltiire, aud detenniued ti> Pet^re 
tham for their diiMrenond the children of their cento to pnrarieii. The aana oftheHU 
mm hare lujblf emulated the example of their fathflia.'^ 
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chaa^ of books. To L-ut'ourago liberality, to told the menibera 
to Biibecribo what thpy would, procuring by subacriptiofl el^e- 
wbore what thc>y coulil, and that vbatevor the aiDouut wae, he 
would Bubscribu on equal flum. How well he redoemec! his 
plc^lgo, ifl Hoon by tho following extract from a letter of Pres- 
ident Manning to the Rev. Caleb Evans, datod September 13, 
1784. " Wo have ordered out from London this Fall about 
1400 VoIb., being a donation from our Treasurer, John Brown, 
Ea*|. £200 wna also eubscribed by other meinbera of the Cor- 
poration, for Apparatus." The list of the above, it may be 
added, waa made out ehiefly by Mr. Manning and the Clian- 
ccllor, Governor Hopkins, both of whom were well versed in 
English literature, and excellent judges of good booka. 

In the year 1785, a donation conaisting of Walton's Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta^ with Castcll's Lexicon, 8 Vols,, folio, Bayle^a 
Dictionary, 5 Vole., foHa, CLambtra' Oyclopedia, 2 Vols., 
folio, Bovoral Fathers of the Church, &q. &c., waa received 
from the Bristol Education Society in England, 

This Society waa founded in the year 1780, in aid of the 
Baptist Academy, at Bristol, *' to the end that Dissenting 
Congregations, e«peclul]y of the Baptist Di- nomination, in any 
part of the Britinli Duminiuai* may be nic*ro efTcctnally sup- 
plied with a BuccesHion of able and evangelical miuiiitcrs." 
The Suciety has been eminently useful. It ih now in posses- 
flion of a very valuable Library, containing the collt^ction of 
btJoka, paintings, etc, of the Rev. Andrew Gifford, D. D., for 
many years, sub-lib ran an of thp British Museum, nnd the Li- 
brary of Thomas Llewellyn, LL. D., the difltinguished Cambro- 
BritiBh scholar, to whom we have before referred, as the friend 
and correspondent of Mamiing. Concerning this donation the 
Rev, Dr. Caleb Evans, of BriRtol, also a friend and correspond- 
ent of President Manning, thus writes. '^ At our last annual 
nieeting, (August 24, 1785,1 I obtained a vole in favor of 
your College respecting the many valuable books we have to 
dispose of, and am empowered to send you Buch ae may meet 
with my approval." Such evidencea of kind feohng on the 
part of those with whom this country had so recently been at 
war, are certainly gratifying, even at the present day. 
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During this same year, Granville Sharp, Esq., presented 
several of his own piiWicationa, together with a set of the worke 
of hia grandfather, Dr, John Sharp, Archbishop of York. He 
Bubsequcntly sent other valuable presents to the Library. In 
1787, the thanks of the Corporation were presented to Mr, 
John Francis, (aon-in-law of John BrowB and father of John 
Brown Francis, late Governor of Khode-Islandj) for a valuable 
donation of hooks. 

In the year 1792, Nicholas Brown, tlien a recent graduate of 
the Institution, and a young and enterprising merchant, 
commenced hie benefactions towards the College, by the 
gift of a Law Library, containing about 350 Vols., of val- 
uable books, which he had imported from England for that 
purpose. 

The Rev. Isaac Backne, of Middleborough, Mags,, author 
of the Church History of Xew En;;land, who died iu 1806, in 
the 8Sd year of hia age and tlie 60th of his ministry, be- 
queathed to the College a part of his Library. The extent or 
value of this bequest it is now irapossible to deteimine, aa no 
record was made of it at the time. Among the books thus 
presented, however, there ie one which deaerves particular men- 
tion. It is a copy of Roger Williams' ** Bloody Tcneut yet 
more Bloody," beicg ibe copy originally presented by Williamo 
to hie friend and fellow laborer, Dr John Clarka On a blank 
leaf it contains the following words in Roger Williams' hand 
writing: "For his honored and beloved Mr, John Clark, an 
eminent Witncs of ChriBt Jesus, ag'st yo bloodie Doctrine of 
persecution, etc." 

In 1815, Mr. Nicholas Brown gave 8500 for the purchase of 
books, and his sister, Mrg. Hope Ives, presented a copy of 
Dobson's edition of the Encyclopiedia Britannica. Mr. Brown 
had ten years previous given a aiinilar sum for the same 
pm^ose. 

The next, and the most valuable of all the donations to the 
Library, which we have thus far recorded, Ja the legacy of the 
Rev, William Richards, LL.D., of Lynn, Eng. Mr. Richards' 

* See Mttmoirs of the Lif« and WrULnga of Rev. WLlIi&Tii Riuhard^* LLC, by 
Jcdui Brans, LL.D., of IflUngtoiu llaiu-. Chiswiuk, iei9. 

VOL, m. 22* 
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irafl a native of Sautli Wales. At the age of twelve he had 

been at Bchotil only ane year. From this lime till the 24th 
year of his asjo, when he entered the Academy at Brietol^ he 
received no iiistriiction. But his ai>plic[itioQ to study was 
vigoroug and peraevt^riug. He remuned at the Academy in 
Bristol two years, Aftt^r pre^tching fi^r a short time as an 
assistant to Dr. Jolm Ash, of Pcrshore, he accepted an invita- 
tionfrom the Baptist Chtirch at Lynn, to become their pastor, 
and entered upon hia public ministry in that town, July 7, 
1776, where he continued to ri'side — more than half of the 
time as pastor of the Church — till his death, which occurred 
in 1818, in the 69th year of his age. 

Mr. Richards Heoma to havti been a man of considerable 
leanilng, particularly in English and Welsh history^ and in tha 
Welsh language and literature. His wrilingB are historicaJ, 
political and controversial.^ His most Important work ia the 
History of Lynn, in 2 vols., 8vo. Dr Evans says of it : " It 
is not only well written^ the style perspicuoua and manly, but 
it is replete with informatinn as well as entertainmeTit/' Hia 
Heview of Noble's Meiuoira of tlie Protectoral House of Crom- 
well» is characterized by Lowndes"(" as " severe, but at the same 
time juat" ''His Dictionary of Welfih and English," says 
Dr, Evans, *'a work of minute and wearisonnj l&bor, ia lu high 
repute." Mr. Richards was of the General Baptist dt>noniina- 
tion, and a strong advocate of religious liberty. It was hia 
love of tho liberni character of this Institution, which induced 
him to hcfltow upon it his lihrary, as appears from the follow- 
ing passago ID his Memoirs : '* Mr. Richards had oorreaponded 
with Dr, James Manning, once President of tho Baptist Col- 
lege in Rhode Island. From this gentleman he learned the 
liberal constitution of that respectable Seminary, and for some 
years previous to his death meant to bequeath to it hia library. 
He accordingly made inquiry of Dn EogerSj (of Philadelphia,) 
whether it was still conducted on the same hberal footing, in 
■which caso ho should cherish tho same generous intentions 



* For > list of his writmg:B'--compri8iJig &«&t1j tba whola 
in the CniolOffiie. 
I Bibliijgraphvr's UaxiukL 
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towanle it." This inquiry was answered by Dr, Messer, then 
Preaident of the College, in a letter from which it may be well 
to extract the following passage: "Though the Charter re- 
quires that the Preaidont shall forever be a Baptist, it allows 
neither bim, in his official character, nor any other officer of 
Instruction, to inculcate any sectarian doctrine; it forbids all 
rcIi^ouB tests; and it requires that all denominations of 
Christians, behaving alike, shall bo treated alike. The Charter 
is congenial with the whole of the civil government established 
here by the venerable Roger Williams, who allowed no relig- 
ious Teats, and no pre-eminence of one denomination over 
another; and none hae ever been allowed unto this day, Tbis 
Charter is also congenial with the present spirit of this State 
and of this town." 

Gratified with this letter, Mr. Richards bequeathed his li- 
brary, consisting of about 1300 Vols., to Brown University- 
The original manuscript catalogue of this library, written in a 
large round hand, has recently been deposited in the College 
archives. It is a singular fact that the will of the donor waa 
niade on the very day on which the honorarj' df^gree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred npon him by this Coll*^. Mr, Bich- 
ardft had received no iDtiraaticn that the honor was intended 
for him, nor did he livft to bear that it had been bestowed. 

The library which he bequeathed to the Ccdlege la in many 
respects valuable. It contains a cr^nsiderable number of Welsh 
books, a large collection of valuable works, illustrating the 
history and antiquities of England ond Wales ; besides two or 
three hundred bound volumes of pamphlets, some of them veiy 
ancient^ lare and curious. 

About the year 1820 a splendid donation, consisting of 103 
Tola., comprising the beat editions, mostly in quarto, of the 
works of the celebrated French mathematiciane, Eultr, La- 
croix, Lagrange, La Place, etc., besides many valuable theo- 
logical works, was made by tho Rev, Thomas Carlile. a gi'adu- 
ato of the College in the Class of 1809, and for several years 
Rector of St, Peter's Church in Salem, MasEachusetfa, 

About the year 1S24, 54 Vols, of valuable pcicntific worka, 
including Cloquet's Anatomie^ Lamarck's and De Candolle'a 
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Floro Frati(;aiso, Oiivicr'a Rf^gne Aninial, and Wilkin'a Vitru- 
viua, were presented hj Mr. Jolin Carter Brown and Mr. Rob- 
ert Hale Ivee. Often, emce that dine, thd names of tiwee 

gontlemen appear among the benefactors of the Library. 

For the nest valuable acceseion to the Library^^esignated 
" tho Bubflcriplion of 1825" — the College is indebted to the 
cffortB of Mr, Horatio Gates Bowon, who waa Librarian of tho 
Institution from 1824 to 184L At hie request several of the 
friondfl of tho CoUego subscribed eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars, which euro was expended in the purchaee of books. 

On the return of Prufessor Elton from Euroi^Oj in 1827, do- 
nationa were received through him, from sovcral dietinguiehed 
gentlemen in England, in all 283 Vols. ; beaidcs 85 Vols, of 
claasieal and mificcllancous works purchased by him at the 
order of Messrs, Brown & Ivcb. 

The Librarioa of tho PhilophyBian and Franklin SocietieSj 
conapoBcd of imdcrgradnntcsj when these Societies became ex- 
tinct, were, by provisions of their constitutions, Incorporated 
with the College Library. They together contained 300 or 
400 VoK 

The Govemraent of GreJit Britain presented in 1835, 110 
Tola, of the pubhcations of the Record ComniisBiou, 

In 1838, Mrs. Ehzabeth 11. Bartol, wife of Rev. Cynis A. 
Bartol, of Boston, and Mrs, Hepay 8. Waylaud, wife of Presi- 
dent Waylaud, presented 35C Vols, of staudard worka in 
French and Italian literature. 

The late Rev, Jonathan Homer, D.D., of Tfl"ewtonj Mass., at 
various times made valuable donations of rare and coatly theo- 
logical books, iucludiiig some valuable editions of the Bible, 
Many of these contain copious and useful manuacript annota- 
tioTifi by the learned donor. 

About the year 1850, the Hon. Theron Metcalf, LL.D.^ of 
BoatoE, a graduate of the College in the Class of 1805, pre- 
sented to the Library a collection of 38 Vols, of Ordination 
6ennoii0» To this he has since added from year to year, until 
it now numbers 61 Vols. These bound volumes contain up- 
wards of 1400 diBCoursea preached in the United States, and 
mostly in New England, at ordinations, instalJationB and in- 
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augtirations, constituting without doulst the largest collection 
of the kind that has ever been made. Ho lias also prcBentcd at 
various times during tliu past twujity j-ears, 80 Vols, uf Funeral 
i^ermons ananged lu ulasaea as rolluwB, tIzh : Ministers, Boston 
Ministers, Miiiisturs""Wiveaj Women, Presidents of the United 
States, Judges, Miscellaneous ; 22 Vols, of Century and Half- 
Century DisL'ourseB; 20 VdIh, of Dedieation Discourses; 12 
Vols, of Missionary Sermons; 12 Vols, of Fourth of July 
Oratlonsj iueludiug all delivered before the municipal authori- 
ties of Boston from 18C0 to 1860 ; 5 Vols, of Discourses on 
Washington; 5 Vols, of Plii Beta Kappa AddresseB ; 27 Tola. 
of MiBcellaneouB PanipliletSj Plymouth DiflcourseSj AddresBes 
to Alumni, Fast and Thanksgiving Sermons, &c., &c. The 
entire collection presented by Mr. Metcalf now numbers 306 
Vols., containing about 8000 separate pamphlets. They have 
recently been indeicd and catalogued in a moat thorough 
manuer. The im])ortance of making, preserving, and render- 
ing available f^r use collections of this kind, in connection with 
the ecclesiastical^ civil and literary history of the country, can 
hardly be over estimated. 

The donations which have thus far been mentioned -were for 
the moBt part unsolicited, Some of them at the present day 
seem of trifling value, They are not placed on record aa pos- 
Bessed of great interest in themselves^ but as a just tribute to 
trieuds in the mother country, and to men^ who^ in times of 
less prosperity than that which the College now enjoys, con- 
tributed liberally towards laying the foundatioDB of an honored 
and useful InHtitution, 

The Library Fund next claims our attention. 

LIBRARY FDKD. 

Soon after the accession of the Rev. Dr. Wayland to the 
presidency of the College, efforts were made to increase the 
efficiency of the Library, and thus provide enlarged means of 
liberal and generous intellectual culture, by raising a Fund for 
the purchase of bookB. At a meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Corporatioa, held Jan. 10, 1831j it was unani- 
mously resolved ; 

1, That immediate measuree l»e taken to raise ty BDbscrip- 
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tion, tb© sum of twenty-five thousand dollars^ to be appropm- 
ted to the purchaao of books for the Library, and a]iparatue 
for the pbiiofiophicid and chemical departmeatB of Brown^^ 
University. ^H 

2. That the ChairmatJ and Thomae P. Iros, be a Oomitutteo^H 
to cany the foregoing EDBolution into offoct. ™ 

Soon aftorwarde, a moeting of the friends of the Institutioa 
was callod for the purpose of Bcconding this effort. At thia 
mooting tht* watite of tho Library and the importance of sup- 
plying them, were presented and urged by Francis Wayland, 
D.D.J Presidont of the University, Alexis Caavrell, D.D., Pro- 
fceeor of Mathematics, etc., and John Pittman, LL.D.j Judge 
of the United States District Court and a member of the ^J 
Board of Fellows. Previously to this, however, the Hoii.^| 
Nicholas Brown had, with his wonted munificence, subscribed ^^ 
ten thousand dollars towards the Fund. The subscription waa ^^ 
opened with the following conditions: ^| 

1. The whole amount shall be invested in a permanent fund, 
of which the interest shall be, from time to time, appropriated | 
eiclusively to the objects stated in the Resohition, 

2. The selection of bookB and apparatus shall be made by] 
joint committee of the Corporation and Government of the] 
University. 

3. One third of the amount subflcribed shaU become due oa! 
the first day of October, 1832, another third on the first day 
of October, 1833, and the remainder on the first day of Octo-j 
ber, 1834, 

4. A copy of the subscribers' namys, and of the sums sub- I 
scribed by each, shall be deposited in the Library, and another | 
among the archives of the University, 

The following are the names of the laigest subscribers, | 
Most of the BubBcriptione were obtained through the e^certions | 
of Dr, Wayland and Dr, Caswell r 

Nichc^kfl Brown, Providence, $10,000 

Thomafl Poynton Ivos, Providencej 1,000 

John Bowen, New York, 1,000 

James Arnold, Now Bedford, 300 
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Nathaniel E, Cobb, Boston, $250 

Francis Wayland, Providencej 200 

Moses Brown Ives, Providenc :, , 200 

Robert Hale Ives, Providence,-—. •- 200 

Samuel AVard, New Yorl, 200 

John B. Joacs. Boston, , 150 

Richard Fletclier, Boston, 150 

Thomas Biirgesa, ProvidcncCj 150 

AmaGa Mason, Providence, 150 

William BaylieSj Bridgewater, Mass., 150 

Richard James Arnold, Providence, 150 

William Taylor Crrinnell, Providence, 150 

William Giles Gi>ddard, Providence, 125 

Alexis Caswellj Providence, 125 

The whole number of eiibacriberfl was 99^ the smallest sub- 
Bcription being ten dollars. The flum thus obtained, amounting 
to $19,437.50, was placed at interest until it bad accumulated 
to twenty-Svo tliouaand dollars, and was then invested in a 
permanent fund^ in the stock of the Blackstcne Canal Bank, 
in Providence^ ticcording to the provisiona of the subacription, 
as already specified. The first dividend became due in July, 
1839, Since that time the proceeds have becu regularly ap- 
propriated according to the design of the donors. 

LTBBARY BUILDIHO. 

The room used for the Library, at the time when the Li- 
brary Fund was raised, " waa an apartment in University 
Hall, crowded to excesa, unsightly and wholly unfitted for the 
purpose to which from necessity it was devoted," To remedy 
this defectj the Hon. Nicholas Brown** erected at his own ex- 



* Thin in the last hencruotion ot Ur. Brown that wi- f^holl havo to re<?ord In thlB 
liiBUirical Sk(»u.'li of the Library. lie died Sept 27, 1841, iit the Ago of 75, For 
at) account ofhia Life and Charnctor, see a CommeiDomtivQ Discourse delWprodby 
Dr. WnyluniJ, Id &ho Cliflfiel or Browu DxiIverBity, Novembof 3, lfi4l. The endro 
sum of hli4 rpoordcd henefoctiona lo iKo Univemitj, amouotft t*) ana litiodivd and 
Bitty tbourtanU dollarB. From a akotch proparod hy Professor Gnrnmel! in 1B57, for 
thfl JuQQ Kumhei of Lhe " American Jouroal of Educntion," vo laakv ihc followiog 
eitractB: ^'A t^nea oT tK^Dcfactionaj eo large in Amoniit, bestoired on a flinglo in- 
EtitudoD cf learning, rbnna a briUiaut « jootple of private and uaoatentuLiuuamunifi- 
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penae a lieautiful edifice for a Library and Chape] ; to wMcb, 
in teetimony of veneration for his former Instructor, he gave 
the name of Manning Hall. At the dedication, Febniaiy 4, 
1835, Dr. Waylflud delivered a Discourse on the *' Dependence 
cf Sciencfl upon Revealed Religion/' which was publiahed. 

This Hall, the thu-d College Budding which has been erects, 
is of the Dorick order, built of riibUe stone, and coverod with 
cemenL Ineliiding the portico, it in about 90 feet in length, 
by 42 feet in width. Its height, from the top of the baeement, 
ia 40 feet. The Library oc^niiies the whole nf the first floor, 
and is a beautiful room, ornamented in the centre with a donble 
row of fluted columns, from which the shelves extend to the 
walls, forming twelve alcoves. Its dimensionB are 64 feet by 
38, and 13 feet high. Extra slielves for the accommodation of 
the books have been efinstructed in every available placo 
throughout^ and already they are compU^tely filled. This, to- 
gether with the fact, that the building is not fire-proof, and, 
like most library edifices in this country, is conatnict^ with 
reference to beauty of outward proportion and architectural 
effect, rather than to convenience of interior ftrrangemente, ah- 
Bolutely eeEonlial to the efficient working of a good public 
library, points to the necessity of a more capacioufi, convenient, 
and substantial building. 

In 1843, the Library, which, on the lat of January con- 
lainod 10,235 bound volumea, wae newly arranged, and a 
full catalogue of its contents, prepared by Profesaor C, C. 
Jewctt, now Superintendent of the Free Public Library of 
Boston, was printed. This Catalogue was favorably noticed 
in the North American Review, and in other leading pe- 
riodicals, and drew especial attention to this important de- 
partment of the Institution. It is alphabetical, according 
to the names of Authors, and has a copious and analytical in- 

Mmco, which « that time had seMom if cvor bwo parnJIeleiJ m the history of 
A-mencan CoU«^a. HEs oiample flhooe almost alone in the geikeratioD to prhich 
he belangpO. At a liter peTlod, iu the iiltored eircuiusUmcea ur Now Enjilami 
totAiilj, tlilfl Bum huH in sovoral iufltimcen be«D ^iiTpaqtcd !□ (ho mngDiflcanl fQuo- 
dntiona whitih boar the honored imtnes of other bonDftW-'tora of humanity." • • « * 
"He tbererorG deaervea a most honoruhte and conspicuous phiCQ among tboae who 
hav& stood forth as leaders and piocecra of their ng?, iu the true apprwintion of 
SeminariCB of Leanuog, and In liberal doaaCiuaa Tor their ruuuJaLiuti and support " 
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dex of fiubjocte, A Bipplemeat, on cards, has been prepared, 
bat it will not probably be printed. 

Boon after the publication of the Catalogne, a Chair of Mod- 
em Languages waE established at the College, and Mr, Jewett 
was appointed the Professor elect. During hia absence in Eu- 
rope, whither he had gone for the purposes of professional 
Btudj-j and to enable the friends of the Institution to carry out 
more effectually their wishes for the iucreaBe of the Library, 
he was authorized by Mr. John Carter Erowu, to purchase at 
his own expense, such hooka in, the German, French and Ital- 
ian languages, as might be thought most useful for the ColJege» 
The Ocrllection thus obtained, numbering 2,921 volumeB, well 
bound in half calf, was Belected with great pains and txcellent 
judgment. It includes a set of the French, German and Ital- 
ian classics, in the best Library editions ; the principal philo- 
aophical, scientific and historical works of late continental 
scholars ; a complete set of the Moniteur Universe], from its 
commencement to 1826, — a clean, beautiful, well-bound copy 
of the ori<;inal edition, iti 77 Vols, folio ; a set of the Memoirs 
of the French Institute since its reorganization, 61 Vols. 4to. ; 
the collection of memoirs relativo to the history of France, by 
Guizot and Petitot, 162 Vols, 8vo. ; Biographie Universelle, 
52 Vols., full calf, 8vo. ; a complete set of the Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung, 134 Vols. 4to- ; and of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Bibliothek, 133 Vols, 8vo, ; II Vaticano, 8 Vole, 
folio, elegantly illustrated ; II Campidoglio, 2 Vols, folio, ; the 
Muaeo Borbonico, 13 Vole. 4to, ; — the original Naples edi- 
tion ; the works of GanoTa and Thorwaldson ; the Mus^e 
Franpais and Mus^e Royal, in 6 Vols, folio ; the " Description 
de I'Egypte ;" Canina'a Architecture, and many more illus- 
trated works of great beauty and value, besides rare and costly 
mapa and prints. These books were mostly purchased at 
auctions in Paris, Rome, Leipsic, Frankfort-on-the-Mainj and 
Berlin. Mr. Brown^ has since continued the Moniteur, Me- 

*!□ addltioa to his dooatioDS to the Library^ Ur. firown tuu giveD, at different 
timBH, Fif(7 Thou^nnd Ddlan to the ColTo^, ihue cvindng a Dobl« «DiuIatioD of 
ih« daeda and bonoraatioos irf his kotwrod TAtUer^ Ntclioloi BrowUj to whota m 
bAve BO fHely referred, • 
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IbTiach laiCitMtB, Mtttco Botfaottko, Ac^ down to 

, tine. He ha*, iJbo, from jav t« j«w, made vftlo- 
\ 10 tW Lilmy, ckxdj of ik« aiul oostlf books. 
Mj W wntkwMil, IB iUftimtipn, tlw £dfev- 
Tis: ^'JMtJMM iMtitntkMft," Ibficft, Twiiriiir, N. Jen. 
UT7.~ft w^kadiA eof^ flf <ne of the old nitmuQ&tea 
ifaU If iiMii ; BAbrkoan lUomd. 12 Tok 
. bovMl IB fvO K«at« ph^ — « nmptaoQi 00117 I Banuud's 
"OBtalnfw B fl Ji n t h i ri B«e:i»*" lu^e paper* 6 VoK folio; 
niktofUcil TtuHMticnfi 9f tke Bofml Society cf Xjondoi^ 
fcoB its ooBWPWPmifn*, in 1G65, lo t^ itretent time^ 78 Vols. 
qMvtD ; MotstMi's '' Benua lulkuvm Scriptom,^ with Tsr- 
luki'a cootiBQaSMtLf 30 VoIl fiilw; '^Ji>iirtia] deft D^Wt«," 
1800^^, 74 Yok Iblio ; Futaer's " Annales Typc^rmphici," 
11 VoU quri^ ; Iiivr's *^ Decade* a Looca Tarn Bacc^ttt/' 
Mia; Tarviai, J, T«rceUioA, 14S2, — aa nncatnDwnly tin^ «pe. 
ciin«n of aoMBl tTpognpbjy ; Year Boohn, 1596-l&iO, bUck 
letter. 10 Vola noall folia, vaiy nra and important, bouod in 
fnll RasBia ; Aringfai's ''Bona Subt^rraD^a poet Eosium, Ac, 
2 Vok fbiio, 1659 ; '^ Colkctioa de Docotnetits Iii6dit« ntr 
I'HUtoire dd France," S2 VoU. qoarUk 

To supply tba deficJan ei ea of the Librmry in staodard £ng- 
liflh worlcE, a fiubscription was cpened ua<kEig the friends of tbo 
Col^;^, amounting to about $5,000, and Mr. Jevett wo* ap- 
pointed to tekct and piirchtt«e the books. This colli^ctlon was 
received in tb« Library in 1845, and ruaed the whole nomber 
of voluincfl to nearly 19,000, 

Among the English boofcfi added to the Ubrary at thie tune, 
is a Skakspeaiiana, in 196 VoU,, bonnd in full calf, gilt. It 
jr93 collected by Tht^s, Rood, Esq., bookseller in London, 
and it contains Ireland's own copy of hiB Con/essiot^^ inlaid, 
^ the book-binderi term it, with marginal notea in his own 
hand-wiiting, and many original and curions dociunents. The 
ooUection wa« purchased and presented to the Library by the 
late MoBes B. Ivefl,*" Esq., a gradnate of tho College in 1812, 

• Mr iTwdied od lh» Ttfa oT Aofiu^ 1837, at tlie a^ of «3. A di«oDam. ia 
^^^^gjn^montiOOoTtufl unread i^waMm, wh delif«rvd tw iho B«t Dr. Wl^lukd, 
rrom *bw^ ^" cmnol forbeaf nukinff tha following crtrMt " As Tivamuvr of 
tbo CniT«mily, h* wM brought mto more intiiiiate pcUIiodb wilh thm oDosn of in- 
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and for nearly thirty-two years its Treasurer. Mr. Brown has 
Bince added to this collection 150 Vols., purchased at the recent 
sale of Burton's 8hakspeari«na, in New York, 

Philip Allea, Esq.^ of Providence, also preaented to the 
Library at thk time, a fine copy of the General Alias of the 
Society for the Difiuaion of Useful Knowlfjdn;^, toother with 
the military works of General Jomini, in 24 octavo Vols., with 
plates and atlases. 

The Class which graduated in 1821, held a tfieetlngin Prov- 
idence, a quarter of a century from the tiine of their gradua- 
tion, at which a coneiderahle sum of moBoy was Bubscribed for 
the benefit of the Library, in token of their grateful interest 
in the Institution at which they were educated. The money 
thus obtained was placed in the hands of Dr, Thomas H. Webb, 
of Boston, who purchased, with excellent judgment, abfiut 500 
Vols., mostly from the Library of the Hoc. Johii Pickering, 
Among them are 50 Vols, of the " Hintoire de 1' Acad^mie 
Royal des Inscriptions et Bellea Lettras/' "Fahricii Bibliotheoa 
Gracea," 14 Vole, quarto, and a large thick vol. of Plutarch's 
LiveSj in LtLtin^ pTihliahed at Rome^ m 1471. This last vol, is 
one of the oldest books m the Library. 

The next year, 1847, the Rev, Samuel Osgood, J). D, of 
New York, at that time a Clergyman in Providence, proposed 
to several of the religious Societies of the city, & subscription 
for the purpose of supplying the deficienciea of the Library in 
the best editions of the Fathers of the Church, and the stand- 
ard theologiciLl writers of the Reformation, About $2,000 
w&a raised^ and a. tine colloetioQ was purchased of the Bencdfe- 

itruetioD. No one of them vUt, 1 am Bure, forget iho froleraal care with wlich lie 
watcbod ovor Lhclr interoala. ^Voa any of them sifrk, — ha w^ the QrEt jiofBoa to 
vIb\1 him, U'kli offcrB of aHF^istiuicv. Vfta uoy ane bQmo down viih Inbor, and la 
need of relaxcition, — he \raa the Srst to flugfroet the remaiij. aad The most active in 
proTLclmff the meaas (or ita ncoomp^lshiaeaL In all tlio elTorts inaile. for the last 
thirty joflTB. lo increaBo tho Libr&rj, aod iraprore the facilities for ectucation, he 
sver bore u prouimonl p&rt. Ula Lutcn^At never flawed, wbea fiDjTliing could be 
BUggeated to improve ibe coDdUiuu uf (lie InatJtiilLOD whldi he lorod bo well. If, 
Ifl iny reBpec^L, Broivn ITtiiverHity has ^ined in favor yrUh ibo public; if it hoa 
t^eri a m^ro honomblo rvilc among the Oollei^es of Nqw Rnglimd: if its mevoa of 
oduratiou have been readered, m any rcflpeot, wnple, and ita Board of InHlmfrUon 
sucli Qs would odom any altniiiir InaiiiutioQ iu our country ; tg no oue are we mare 
iudebted for all tLiaj iluui Lo tho Late Treoauroi of the QnlvcrsiLj." 
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tioe editions of Beveral of the Fathers ; the " BihUotheca 
Maxima Veterum PatriUD," 30 Vole, folio ; HarJuin'e Collec- 
lio Conciliorum," 12 Vols, folio; besidoB the choicest editions 
of many of the Fathers not edited by the Benedictines, and a 
largo collection of works connected with PatriBtic Literature 
and the HUtory of the Keformatioi]. To this collection of the 
FflthetB, valuable additions were made at the recent eal© m 
New York of the Library of the late Dr Jarvls. 

In 1854, the Hon, James Tallmadge, of New York, a grad- 
uate of the Class of 1798, bequeathed to the University the 
Burn of $1,000 to improve its Library. This amount was, ac- 
cordingly, through tho kindneea and courteey of Dr. Cogswell, 
appropriated to ihe purchase of some of the Aator Library dupli- 
cates. These now occupy a separate part of one of the alcoveB. 

Valuable donations have recently been made to the Library 
by Don Geronimo Urmeoeta, an Aluoinue of the University, 
andlateMiniaterof Finance of the Kepublic of Chili; — andalao 
by othera. But our limits will not admit of further details. 

From this imperfect sketch it will be Been, that the Library 
of Brown University, although not large, ia unusually choice 
and valuable. A large proportion of the books have been se- 
lected with special reference to the wants of Studeuta, and gen- 
tlemen engaged in literary and scientific research. The depart- 
ments of Bibliography, the Classics^ English History and Lite- 
rature, Ecclesiastical History, PatristicB, Matheniatics, theMod- 
ern Languages, and the Fine Arts, are ctuite full, and compara- 
tively complete. There are but few duplicates. In addition to 
the Metcalf collection already described, the Library has a large 
number of bound pamphlets, " those leaves of an hour, and vol- 
umes of a season, and even of a week," which, says D'lsraeli, 
''slight and evanescent things as they appear, and scorned at by 
opposite parties, while each cherifihes its own, are in truth the 
records of the public mind, the secret history of a people, which 
does not always appear in the more open narrative." 



PRESENT NUMGKR OF VOLUMES. 

The preaent number of volumes, as nearly aR can be ascer- 
tained by the ordinary methods of estimating Librjiries, Js 
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30,000. To this enumeration, may be added 6,000 Vols, be- 
longing to the Fliilennenian and United Brothera' Societiei, 
making a total of 36,000, 

Several of the College Professors** hare good Libraries in 
the specialities to which they are devoted. That of Dr> Sears 
is deserving of special mention. It contains upw^arda of 7,000 

■ In this oonbflclba it may not h« impmpvr to »fer to the mngniAeeat prlraEA 
collection of Mr, J. G- Brofm, a iriemt«r of the Board oT Fcltovs^ to vrhose liberal- 
ity the Collepo Library in po greatly inrtobled. It ooDtjJna upwanla of 10.000 vc\- 
omGs^ selected vitb exoollent jiidgmont and akijl. and purchanod vrithout regard to 
coat. Tlie fullgwing worka ma/ bo inftulioned aa an illuBiratiou or the cbnrftcter 
dtid grtsat voluo of the Library. Tha " Com pinion hi an Polyglot Hible," in 6 lurgft 
folio voliirjies. This fcyoat work wub published by Curdinnl XiminDs, In 1562, and 
At UL cipen^o of 60,OOn ducatR. It in ecart^ nt the prcecnt day, only 6DQ copios 
hamg hwn printed. Tho "Koyil Polyglot," 8 Vols, folio; published at Antwerp, 
in ]£G9-7Zt at Uie eijicnsvof Philip IJ.. of tipub^ cxcoi>UiiigLy ram and eipeDAlw, 
only Bnn mpiH-'i having bf^n jirinEed, many of which were aft^rwardi lo^t at sea. 
The " PBTiBion Polyglot of Lo Jay," 10 immense folio Tols,; pabliBhed at Parta la 
lS3ft-lfi; l/irgo paper copr, and Bumptiiously printed. Wnlton's PoEy^bt S Vote, 
foMo, "The Ilrst l>ixjka,''MxysUilidm. "Bverpubliahodin Eogland by HubecHptioD." 
IlutLer'e Polyglot, publislitd at fJureiab^rg !d l^&H. "Among tho Bcarctdl buoka 
Sn Bibtio^Bphy." A eet of the hibliiijriphinnl workn of Tibdin, (on Inrgo paper.) 
» much eoughl for by all book efllle<lor3. •' Rolaliona den J^ftuiies,'' euppoaed to 
be tbfl mosi complete sot of these valuable report? iu exiatonce. A collec^on of 
about GOO Vols, of the celebrated ^' Aldine Kditione,'' Mr BrowD'B Library, how- 
9wet, oiBBieW principally d" booka relating to Amoricn. Wo cannot btttor doBCTihe 
it fiirlber, than by (quoting fTom the " Lihmrian'fl Uodiifl)/' n work pubUahcd by 
SortOTif of yew York, in 185B- "Thoae two Catidrtguea, (Bibliolheca and Suppte- 
menl,) allbaugh they mnlain 2.633 Arlides, are far from b&inf oomplet^. A Mer- 
chant, ofI'rovideii(«.(Ur. Brown,) well known to the imiateurflof this cksflofbook^ 
han in hia own prlvati^cDll^ctiDn 5231 early worka upfo AmericOf pubhi<beil bt'Eweea 
theyoarR 1700 and IHOII, of which 1612 arantiC montinnedby Hidi, He h^a &Jbd IV,^ 
works published pTfvioia lo tho yoar I TOO, of which 609 arc tint montioned by Ter- 
nam ; thus making 4,405 neptiTate works relating to Amerif!a and publlHhed previ- 
oufl lo tho yoar ISOO, of which 2,021 were unknown to the emmont Amoricati DiJ>- 
liogrpphem, wIujhj CaUilogues are detcribed in tliia Uet.'^ Tho moHtCfMUy of aU 
eolleotiona of book* iR thi> one of whk-h HaHol't Virginia t->nai p patt, and ^^hicb 
ij known QxtDt Bry^s Voyagrs. Tliis is a eollodion of toyaifea and travela in Asia. 
Afriea, and Arzwrica. It^ publication was roromeDced Id th^ year 1€90, by De Biy, 
an eminent printer « Frank fort-on-the-Maiii, and oontuiued by himself and hJE eona 
for forty yoara, II in copiously iUuBtrnted with oiapa and tlie Unest fTd^raviDgfl ex- 
eouterial that period. Thp fiorioa make 15 folio Vola., 13 *if which relate to Anier< 
ic*. It WM publinhed entire in Latin and Gerroan, and in French and EogliBh in 
part. It also anderwcnt many duingea and raratioo^ ITie Qneai and moat com- 
pLete aet oftJds exceedingly rare work, iDcludingevery edition and Tormtion Imowo, 
DiakLDg ap&rly a hundrud voliiujes, funna a farl of Ur. firewD's private collecUon. 
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Vole., the greater part of which are in the Genaan and Latin 
languages. The most valuable part of it consists of aFECiAL 
histories and biographies^ particularly those relating to the pe- 
riod of the BeformatioB, and what preceded and followed it. 

LIBBABIASB. . ~ 

Previous to the year 1S24, the duties of the Librarian were 
performed by one of the College Tutors. The following are 
the names of those who have filled this office, vi^ : Hon. Asher 
RobbiiiB, LL. D., William Wilkinson, Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, 
D, D,, Rev. Asa Mpsaer, D. D,, LL, R, Rev. Otis Thompflon, 
Professor Calvin Parle, D. D., Williani Emmons, Hon. John 
Bftiley, Caleb H. Snow, M. D., Peter Pratt, Aaron Brookg, 
Hon. Horace Mann, LL, D., find C, Sumner Smith, From 
1824 till 1841, the office wns filk-d by Profesaor Horatio O. 
Bowen_ He wag succeeded by Professor C. C, Jewett, who 
held the office seven years. The preaent incumbent entered 
upon his duties in March, 1348. 

REGULATIONS. 

The Library ia opea during Term-time, daily, from 9 till 1 ; 
during Vacations, weekly, on Saturdays, from 10 till 1. The 
membors of the Corporation and Faculty ; all resident Grad- 
uates ; all donors to the Library Fund ; all donors to the Fund 
for building Rhode Idand Q&U ; and all donors to the Library 
to the amount of $40, residing in Providence, are entitled to 
the use of the Library without expense. Undergraduates are 
entitled to the use of the Library, and are charged therefor the 
0um of $3 per annum. 

The privilege of consutttnff the Library is oxtondcd, under 
ordinary restrictionSj to all Graduates of the University ; to 
aU settled Clergymen, of every denomination, residing m the 
city of Providence and the vicinity ; and to all other persona 
on whonij for the purpoeo of advancing the arts, science or lit- 
erature, the Corporation or Library Committe may, from time 
to time, confer it. Books aro occasionally loaned to persons at 
a distance, by special permission. 

The following are some of the general reguIattoDS of the Li- 
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brary, establiahed by a vote of the Corporation of Brown Uni- 
vereily, at their Annual Meeting, Sept. 2, 1841. 

No book ahaU be borrowed from the Library cr returned to 
itj without the knowledge and presence of the Librarian or liis 
Aeeistant, who shall take fiartieular notice of the state of each 
book, when delivered oulj and when returned. And every book, 
when leat, shall, if the Librarian bo direct, have a proper cover 
on it, whidi shall be returned undefaced, with the book. And 
the Librarian ehall require of the borrower a receipt for every 
book, if he he present ; otherwise the book may be delivered 
on hia vritten application. In no case, however, flhall bocks 
be lent to Undergraduates, uulesa they are present to sign a 
receipt for the earae. 

No person except officers of instruction shall borrow from 
the Library more than one folio, which he may keep four weeks ; 
or one quarto, which he may keep three weeks ; or two octavos 
or two duodecimos, which he may keep two weeks. 

For every book not returned at the time specified, the per- 
son borrowing it shall pay tor each folio or quarto, three cents ; 
and for each octavo or duodecimo, two cents, for every day, 
until it shall be returned. 

All the books, whether in possession of undergraduates, res- 
ident graduates, officers of instruction, membora of the corpo- 
ration, or others, shall be returned to the Library, on or before 
the Friday preceding the close of each collegiate term. Any 
person who may fail to comply vrith this requirement, shall pay 
twenty-five centB for each volume of which he retains posseasion. 

If any book borrowed from the Library be injured or defaced 
by writing in it or otherwise, or he lost, the Librarian shall 
make immediate report of it to the Library Committee. And 
if the borrower be a Graduate or Undergraduate, the Library 
Committee shall oblige him to replace it as soon as possible, 
with one of equal value ; or they may punish him by fine or 
otherwise ; and if such volume be part of a set, the borrower 
shall bo obliged to replace the whole set, or be punished, as 
above ; and imtil this be done, he shall not be allowed to bor- 
row any other book. 

No book can be renewed to any tJndei^raduate or resident 
Oradaate, unless it be brought to the Library, 
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No Undergraduate, ivhile recolring booke, ehall take down 
any book from the slielvea without apecial permission frcm the 
Librarian. 

No pereoa Hhall lend to anj other a book which he I^aa bor- 
rowed from the Library, nor let it go from under hitf peniODaJ 
custody. And no buok ahull, by any person, he carried out of 
the city of Providence, without the special pemuBaion of tlie 
Corporation or of thu Library Committee. 

Inasmuch aa the Librarian is held specially responsible for 
the safe keeping of the books, etc., belonging to the Library, 
no person shall be allowed to enter the Library, unoccoropanied 
by him or by his authorized agent. 

If any Undergraduate desires to borrow a book, which is 
lent out of the Library, he may leave his name and the title of 
the book with the Librarian, and when the book shall be re- 
turaedj the Librarian shall reser\"e it for the person so apply* 
ing ; provided he call for it at his nest time of receiving books 
from the Library. 

Such hooks, maps, charts, etc.^ ae hare been, or which may 
be presented, with the intention or request that they shall not 
be lent from the Library, shall in no case be lent tberetrom. 
Books which are valuable for their plates, or for their rarity or 
antiquity, and all others which the Library Committee may 
designate aa works of refereace, shall not be lent ; but may be 
freely consulted in the Libraryn 

The privileges of the Library shall be withdrawn from all 
sach persons as may incur fines under the preceding Regula- 
tions, until such fines shall have been paid. And the Libra- 
rian is authorized to suspend or withdraw the privilege of bor- 
rowing books from the Library, or of reading books therein^ 
from any person who may wilfully violate any of its regula- 
tions. 

The Joint Library Committee are authorized to establish, 
from time to time, Buoh additional regulations, not incompat- 
ible with the Laws of the University, as fihall be found proper 
and necessary, for the safety of the Library and the due admin- 
istration of its concerns. All auch additional regulations shall, 
however, be reported to the Corporation, 
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Ahticlh IV^-COLLEGE SECRET SOCIETIES. 

Becret Societlea have now become incorporated into almost 
eveiy iDBlitution of learning in our land. They are to be 
found as well in the new and petty Collegea of tlie distant 
West, as in the time-honored and vorld-renowned UmverBilies 
of New England. And their number is constantly increasing. 
Whereyer they exist they exert a most potent influence upon 
Student-life and manners. They form the nucleus of College 
politics, shape and control the social relations of Students, and 
in many cases give direction to iheir whole course of life. The 
subject ia therefore one of the utmost interest and importance. 
And yet it is one which Students rarely venture to discuBS in 
any public manner. It seems to be too delicate a topic to be 
canvassed in the debating hall or broached in the College 
magazine. Only nmong small circles of Students and in the 
private room, ib it freely commented upon and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. It is time that this reserve were thrown oEF, and the 
subject handled with that freedom and openness which its 
growing importance demands. If the tendencies of Secret 
Societies be for good, they certainly will bear discussion ; if for 
evil, they should be brought prominently before the College 
public. It is the object of this Article to show that these 
tendencies are opposed to the interests of education, hindran- 
ces to the chief ends of a Collegiate course. This task is 
undertaken, not from any feeling of enmity or bitterness to- 
ward Secret Societies, but from a calm and deliberate convic- 
tion of their evils, and a hope that this brief essay may be but 
introductory to more thorough disquisitions upon the subject 
from abler and more experienced pens. While we shall be free 
and unreserved in pointing out these evils, we shall endeavor 
to treat the matter with fairness and in a manner that shall 
give no offense ; acknowledging with candor any benefits which 
may appear, upon duo consideration, to result from Secret So- 
cieties. And our objections to them will not be theoretical or 
abstract, hut practical in their character; aimed not bo much 
at their secrecy aa at their exclufiiTenesa. 
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Wo propose to consider first theireffects upon their members. 
And what are these effects in a moral point of view? We 
believe that we are affirming a fact which no one can deny, 
when we Bfty that the great proportion of dissipated Studentd 
in our Colleges belong to Secret Societies, We do not citum 
that they oil acquire habits of disftipation after joining these 
Societiea, for many of them are prfvioualy addicted to such 
habits ; but we do claim this to be the case with a large num- 
ber. We claim that of thoae who leain to practice rice during 
their College course^ a large majority learn this by becoming 
members of some fraternity. How many youths ent*?r Collfge 
with good principles implanted in their minds and regulating 
their conduct, 'who become entirely changed in their character 
through the influence of companionships which, were they not 
oath-bound, they would shun 1 How many are enticed hy 
their Secret Society friends to drink their first glass of liquor, 
and to sit for the first time at the gaming table I Many of 
those fraternities contain, it is true, young men who prcaerre 
their morals uncorrujited, and who endeavor to exert and often 
do esert a restraining influence upon their companioiiB. But 
on the other hand, there is scarcely one of them wliich does 
not contain some young men who are naturally wild and reck- 
less, and whose company, while it may be very agreeable, ia 
much more likely to prove an injury than a benefit These 
exert an influence counter to and much more potent than that 
of the class before mentioned. United to their fellow mem- 
bers of the same Society aa they are, in the cloaoHt intimacy, 
this influence cannot but he of the moat important character. 
And we anhmit it to any person who haa the least knowledge 
of human nature, whether there is not mucli more probability 
of their communicating their diflpoflitions and hahtta to their 
fellows than of their being themsulvefl changed in this roapect. 
Here then lies one great objection to Secret Societies, that 
Students hy joining them must almost invariably form some 
evil oflsociationB which cannot be thrown off, but must last 
throughout their whole College course. 

But Secret Societies have another pernicious influence upon 
the morals of their members beside that of promoting habits 
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of diBsipatbii. They lend to deslroj individuality. The mem- 
bers of a frateraUy always seek to act in concert with refereace 
to any question of importance which may arise in the College 
worldp Each one is not at liberty lo shape his actions accord- 
ing to bia own iuclinatioQ or aenae of duty, but musl be bauud 
by the will of the majurily. Often thoy have one er two recog- 
nized leaders whom they fellow in the moat trivial aa well a8 
in the mc»st important matters, without ever conBultiEg their 
own judgment or aenae of right. Aud furtlier, wheu tme of 
their number commitfi a wrong, be it small or great^ they all 
feel bound to auatoiu and defend bim in his conduct All this 
naturally begeto a feeling of LrrespoueibilUy, One does not 
feel that stimulua to active exertion which self-dependence 
furaiaheH, but rcliea too much upon his friends, espectiJig them 
to make his way eaey, and to give him position and influence 
in the College world without any effort on hia own part. 
Habits of indecision and dependence upon the will of others, 
are thus contracted, which are apt to last through life- 
Secret Societiea affect their memliera inteliectually as well ae 
morally- The chief object of a College course is to discipline 
the mind to correcl habits of thought and study. Do Secret 
fciocieties promote or do tliey interfere with this object? The 
fact that many of thera have literary exercises, may be urged in 
their favor in -this connection. The propriety and the, benefit 
of such exercises we would by no means quoetion, hut we 
would ob&erve that all needful advantages ol" this sort are, or 
should be afforded by the College literary societies, and that if 
these be^ proptirly improved there is no necessity of additional 
advantages ; and further, that if Secret Societies hold such 
exercises, it tends to depreciate the importance of the literary 
societies. 

But waiving this, we maintain that Secret Societies tend to 
injure their members intellectually, because they draw a large 
portion of their time and attention away from their studiea. 
Beside their regular meetings they have their little social 
gatherings, their visits to the restaurant, their oyster suppers 
in the private room, and numberless assemblages of a jovial 
and convivial character, occurring nearly every day. They ne- 
glect study for pleasure, the intellectual for the social. 
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Wemaintainfurtherj that Secret Socie ties tead to injure their 
membera intoUectually, because they tend to make them nar- 
row minded. Anythiog which contracts one's sphere of action 
and of inAueiice must have this tendency. And this Secret 
8ocietieB do most effectually. Their members are confined to 
a narrow circle^ outside of which they can form no strong adso* 
ciatioos and command no important influence. They become 
the exponents and representatives of BmaD parties, and not of 
the whole mass of Students. They kam to view things from 
but cne Hta.nd-pointj and to judge of character by an improper 
criterion. The interests of their particular fraternity are often 
mode to override other interestB of far more importance. And 
they are apt to acquire high notions of their own consequence, 
and to regard aa inferiors those who can boast no membership 
in a secret brotherhood. Who can deny that narrow minded- 
nefis is thus cultivated, and who can deny further that such an 
intellectual trait is one of the most serioufl hindrances to the 
accompliahment of any great or good end in life. 

Whatever be tlie effects of Secret Societies upon their mem- 
bers, considered morally and intdUvtually, one would suppose 
that in a social point of view their effects would be of a bene- 
ficial character, since their great object Beems to be social 
pleasure and improvement, ThLi, however^ we are not ready 
to admit. They may afford social jileasure, but'we do not see 
that they aflTord social improvement, which is of much more 
importance. 

In the first place, the friendships which they enjoin, are not 
the result of congeniality or association, but are assumed in 
obedience to an oath ; they are not natural but artificial. Per- 
sons the most opposite in disposition and habits have to mingle 
together in the closest familiarity, because they are sworn to 
be frienda. And not only are they obliged to form and cherish 
associations often uncongenial, but they are entirely cut off 
from all intimacy with many outside the limita of their fra- 
ternity, for whom they might otherwise conceive the strongest 
attachments. 

In the second place, Secret Societies tend to make their 
members haughty and overbearing towards those who are not 
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members. Ab before remarked, the former are apt to regard 
the Utter as iDferiore, and more than this, to treat them aa 
8uch. True this is not universally the case^ for there are many 
generous, whole-souled fellows among the Secret Society men 
of our Uollegee, who arc aa kiod and polite to all their brother- 
Studente as could be asked or desired ; but yet t\iG tendency 
IB in the opposite direction, No one who hae ever been con- 
nected with a College, can have failed to notice the self-conse- 
quential air which Freehmen aesume, when they exhibit for 
the first time iheir newly-donned Secret Society badges. And 
they are but too prone to retain this feeling of Belf-congequenoe 
and superiority, and to display it oftentimes in a manner any- 
thing but agreeable to others. It is perfectly natural thatsuch 
should be the case. It is perfectly natural that a Student 
should feel himself superior to those of his fellow-Student* 
who have not the same privileges offered to thom which he 
posseases. But is it right, and is it promotive of a proper so- 
cial disposition? Does it not cultivate social qualities which 
are altogether underirablej and chill many of the nobler im- 
pulses of the heart? 

Such are some of the effects of Secret Societies upon their 
members. But their influence does not stop here. They ope- 
rate upon all Students who come into contact with them ; up- 
on those without their limits as well aa those within. They 
may not affect them morally and intdlectually^yyni socially 
they affect them very materially. Did they include all the 
Students of the Institutions in which they exists or did they 
offer to all the privilege of joining them, one of the Btrongeat 
objections to them would be removed. But they do not. 
They are exclusive, refusing their advantages, if such they 
are to be called, to a large number of Students, It does not 
follow, however, that as this number grows pniportionally 
smaller, the objection becomes weaker. It rather grows strong- 
er, for as the number grows smaller and yet amounts to any- 
thing at all, the mark of exclusiveness becomes more clearly 
defined and more severely felt. The proportion of Students 
belonging to Secret Societies in our different Colleges is, as far 
as we can gather, rather more than one-half, and in many in* 
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stances tvfo-thinls of the wliole number; and this proportion 

seema to be coHBtiititly iucrtwiBlng. We repeat, that this fact 
fltreugthens the objectioa mateod Ljf diminishing its force. 
But to Htate the objection. Secret SocietiuH draw & line of i 
distinction between their nienibprs and other Students, which 
is uiipieiisant and humitiating to the latter. They eatablish a 
sort of aristocracy in the College world. They uenally iQclude 
nearly all the young men of our Colleges who are poasessed of | 
wealth, perfional grdces or remarkable talents. From all inii- < 
mate connection with these, he who belongs to no fraternity is ■ 
entirely debarred. He may aee among tlieni, those in whom 
he discoyers some congeniality to himself, and whom he would 
like to make friends; but between him and them there id a 
barrier which he cannot pass. No one, who has not experi- 
enced itj knows how unpleasant it is to go throug:h Coliegej and 
be surrounded by Secret Societies without belonging to any, 
Especially is it unpleasant in the early part of one's course. 
He sees the members of each fraternity constantly together, 
locked arm-in-ann as they promenade the College walks, or go 
to and trom their daily meals. As he sits in his room on 
Bome quiet evening, he hc-ars their cheerful voices joining in 
festive song, as they return from one of their social gather- 
ings. Little things like these tend to render him dissat- 
isfied with his own lot^ and to make him feel more forcibly hia 
own Uck of society and of friends, A sense of loneliness often 
comes over him, and though this may show a weakness in him, 
it is nothing more than the weakness of human nature. True 
there are others in the same category with himself, from whom 
he can select hia companions, and with whom he can make 
common cause. But of these, many are the mere sycophants 
of Secret Society men, while few if any are re<!ogmzed as social 
equals by the latter. They are generally the poor, the un- 
cultivated, the unpolished Students of the College, and though 
many of them conceal glowing virtues both of heart and mind 
beneath a rough exterior, yet they are treated with coolness 
and indifference by their fellows, and often with ridicule and 
contempt. 
We have heard it said that If Secret Societies did not exist, 
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the social relations of Stadents would still be the same as they 
arc ; that their respective members would associate trtpelher 
uatumll}^ and of their own accord, Tbig, if true, overthrows 
our objection, but we cannot perceive its truth. As previously 
remarked, there are in almost every fraternity peifsons of in- 
congenial dispositions and habits, who would not minglis to- 
gether unless bound to do so hy an oath. And further, we 
believe that many who would be friends are prevented by the 
lines of distinction which are drawn by Secret Societies, With- 
out »ncb pocie ties. Students would be perfectly free to form 
whatever asaociafioDB they wished ; with them they are not free 
to dn this. It is certainly reasonable to suppose that in the 
former case their associations would be materially different 
from what they are in the latter. And at all events the open 
mark of distinction between the members of Secret Societies 
and those who are not inembersj which now exists, would be 
entirely blotted out. 

Thus far we have viewed Secret Societies as to their effects 
npon Students taken indtvtdually, let us naw consider briefly 
their effects upon Studcnte taken colhctiveiT/j i. e., upon the 
College claaBes and Hterary aot^teties. 

And first as to their tffecta upon the College classes. It is 
a principle of human nature that when a number of individ- 
uals are associated together in the pursnit of a ccmmOD object 
and for the attainment of a common end| they become linked 
together by the chain of sympathy, and often become united 
in the closest frieadsbip. Thus it ih with a Gollegi» claes. 
Their daily intereoursG in the reel tat ton-room tends to create 
among them a. fraternnl fediiag, and thiB fG^*ling outHvea the 
short period of College existence and forms in after life a 
pleasing remembrancer of the past. Now this feeling would 
be much stronger than it is if Secret Societiee did not exist. 
They interfere with its gi'owth and devi?lopnientj nay almost 
destroy it, by interposing other and stronger bonds of associa- 
tion. 

But it may be urged here, that they more than counterbal- 
ance this evil effect by binding together the different claaaes, 
and thns placing the lover classes more on a level with the up- 
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per. To this we aoswer, that they only bind together portion* 
of the different clasflea, and that it were far preferable to thii 
tc have the whole of each separate claaa united in friendly and ^ 

fraternal feeling. | 

Secret Mix^ieties have an important l«aring upon elections ; 
but aa thia is similar to their bearing upon the elections of thd 
literary societieSf and as the latter excite more interest and 
occur more frequently than the former, we shall defer thft 
coneideralion of this branch of our subject^ until we come to 
flpeak of it aa it njlales to the literary societies. 

Ab to the effects of Secret Societies upon the literary eooie- 
ties of a Colle^^, we observe, in the first place, that they dift- 
turb the social relations of the members of the latter. Every 
one will readily acknowle^lge, that an aseoeiation formed for 
mutual improvement will be much more likely to attain its oh* 
ject, if those who compose it are animated with a friendly 
spirit toward each other than if they are divided by petty dis- 
sensiona. Secret Societies create di^sions in a literar}- society ; 
they destroy its unity, and thus throw a stumhling block id 
the way of its success. 

In the second place, they detract from tlie interest and the 
importance of the exercises of a literary society. This is a 
matter of fact so well known by every Student, that it hardly 
needs comment. At every CoDege in the land where literary 
societies do not prosper, the cause invariably to be assigned is 
the influence of Secret Societies, This is easily explained. 
One who belongs to two societies cannot feel the sam? interest 
in either, that he would If he belonged to one alone. Nor in ho fl 
likely to feel an equal interest in both. His Secret Society is 
apt to claim far more of his aeal and affection than his literary 
Rociety, for the reason that it is smsller and more select, andfl 
affords more enjoyment. We acknowledge that there are many 
And honorable exceptions, but we maintain that the tendency 
iH as we have stated. 

In the third place, Secret Soeieties promote intrigue in the 
elections of litorary societies. Intrigue in the various elections 
whieh are held in the College world is one of the meet fruitful 
sources of bitterness and iU-feeling among Students. And it 
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has a very injurious effect upon the cUamctere of many of 
them, cultivating ae it does those traits which belong to the 
demagogue and the petty politician. This intrigue is mainly 
the result of Secret Societies. All the membere of the aame 
fraternity who belong to the same literary society, constitute a 
standing clique. True they are not banded together as such, 
but such they are to all practical purposes. Whenever one of 
their number is a candidate for any office, they all feel in duty 
bound to support him^ notvithsttinding be may have a compe- 
titor of far superior qualifications. And it is frequently the 
case that Secret Societies operate together, and divide the hon- 
ors and Bpoila between them, ignoring altopjether those who are 
without their ranks. On the other hand, the latter class often 
form combinations to defeat the former, and act with equal 
unfairnesB. Such a state of things is productive of the moat 
evil conflequences. The officers of the literary societiea are 
chosen aa partizans and not as men qualified for their places, 
and the peace and harmony of the societies are constantly sub- 
ject to the moat violent shocks. 

We have thus endeavored to state, in as concise a manner as 
poflsible, what wo conceive to be the most prominent evila re- 
sulting from Secret Societies. The subject is one fraught with 
the deepest interest, and it will admit of a much ampler dis- 
cussion ; but we leave this task to others whose experience 
and observation embrace a wider field. If our remarks shall 
be the means of leading to such discussion, our object will have 
been accomplished. 
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Articlb v.— VHESTMINSTER ABBEY. 



In the streets of basy London, where ten thousand noiaes 

strike the ear — ten thousand peoplejofltleyonon the side-walk ! 
And is there no escape from this din ; no pWe where events 
shall be less prominent, and the human mind and its deduc- 
tions more conapicuoua ; no place where the weary spirit can 
find rest ? 

*' It ihia ume ware a church'Tnrd. whore wo stood, 
1 would into thy bosom pcHir ray thoughtJL" 

Come — w^ will seek a xgjj palJadmiJi of rflpt — wo will visit 

Westminster Abbey, where you may think, that when 

Venerable and masaive pile I Before thy walls arose — ^loDg 
ages ago — Pagans offered incense to Apollo there^ And on the 
very spot, in mythical story, monks found the extiiiguished 
tapers and the chrism of St. Peter. But when nobles felled 
their ancestral oaks, and kings decimated their poaseesions, 
was it a mere vague admiration of miracles, that moved the 
universal heart ? No, The spiritual nature of man craved 
an edifice for the ceremonies of religion, that should aim at the 
expression of ideas of beauty and grandeur — semething that 
should contribute to hia joy— something that should ser^^e as a 
representativo of his hopes and beliefs. Weatminflter hfis ac- 
complished this design. 

Kevereotly treading, and with awe stealing o'er us, we are 
in the Abbey — out of the world. 

Hither countless multitudes have come to bend the loyal 
knee amid the gorgeous pageants of the coronation-ceremony. 
On that chair have sat the pitiless, the gentle, the crafty, the 
irreligious, and the pious. From that throne have gone forth 
fires to bum heretics, treacheries to shame mankind, great 
principles to honor their defenderB, conquests Piaarro-Iike in 
rapidity and magnitude, and edicts pregnant with blessings. 

Oh ! the mutability of glory I 'Tis but a few steps up- 
ward to that throne — a few steps downward to the Regal mau- 
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soleuma. Kings and Quoens are lying by the eide of those who 
did depoAO them — the oppreasora and the oppressed — 

■- a r*>w feet 
or ^nllen earth divi4e each wjodii^^ sheot." 

Bat the very splendor of this ioner sanctuary is oppreaaive. 
What a relief to turn to the *^ Poeta' Comer" — the dearest, 
richest little spot the earth possesses, in its connection with 
song ! Lingering here^ we shall tighten the leash to our pas- 
sioDB — perhaps awaken some dormant impulse. 

That Gothic tomb, oblivion's rust has tarnished, 80 has 
oblivion's rust marred the fame of Chaucer Standing oat in 
hoar antiquity — to Britain what Homer was to the Greeks — 
he was at the source of that river of poetry, which, rising on 
the borders of civilized life, has worked its way through the 
chequered scenery of many a valley, and has witnessed overy 
step in the scale of national cultivation, down to the softest re- 
finements of polished ease. The image which hia name con- 
jures up, comes to us purified by time from every taint of igno- 
ble association. He was the clear and conscious man of the 
times — the Seer of what was, not what was to be. An elysium 
which he sought not in the clouds, he found ahundantly in hu- 
man gympathiea. 

Ye who lova the court of chivalry — who follow at the 
watch-word and the war-cry of the knight^ — who listen to the 
mby lips that stir into sound the lute of the troubadour — let 
your visions of throned vestals, ^ passionless and pure/ your 
dreams of a fairy power, leading with a faiiy hand his fau-y 
world — be more vivid here, at the tomb of Spenser. His great 
poem is one layof love. Airybeinga are embodied, and itsoara 
above the earth, in a region free from mortal footing — wars 
BQcb as never were — loves sncb as never were — and all — alle- 
gory. How charmingly he speaks of Hope — - 

'^Bhe always smiled, and iu her baud did hold 
An holy wator. nprinkW dipt in dpw. 
With which ehe eprjnkled n^vom mjmifold 
Od whom slie list, and did great likiog Rhew, 
Qreai Uklng unW many, bui true love to few.'* 

How delightful to be guided by the wand of such enchant- 
ment I 
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On that sculptured tablet these Bententicufl words are chis- 
eled, " rare Ben Johnson !" And tJiifl is his epitaph and his 
elegy- The grvat drumatiAl^ whose course lay beside that of 
8hakiij>eare, needs no more. He culled out words for oma- 
ment and color, as we f;:ftther flowers tn make garlands. Aod 
public notice was attracted by the wisdom of hU Muse, that 
seemed to sit and weigh <ach syllable. With hia plainest, 
clearest pe<n, and in hie succint style, he did not darken speech 
by too many words, nor hide the meaning in too few. The 
great master-spirit of Imagination^ \rhich futieB and mouJds 
everything to its purpose, and which producer force and har- 
mony, rests not with him. But "mid caustic satire, solidity of 
judgment, the sentiment of romance, and the music of song, 
its loss is unfelt. The time has been, when Be-n JohnBoa waa 
jeered at, a^ a boastful and malignant man in the world of let- 
ters. He has riaen nobly out of the mists of this calumny. 

We linger here, as by the grave of a friend. We do not 
dream that he has been sleeping in the Abbey a hundred and 
forty years. Great Addison ! Thou art he who gave to the 
English their tirfit taste of an exquisite and untried pleasure. 
Thy beautiful hymns tremble on the lips of cliildhood, and 
thy cheerful eaaays lure youth from vice, Thy very bashful- 
nesa was a virtue, and thy timidity propitiated Nemesis. In 
that wonderful Spectator, thou didst twine religious sentiment 
into the daily web of popular literature, BivaU made thee 
the residuary legatee of all their Kuspicions, but thou wert 
never foi^etful for a moment of the laws of good taste and 
good breeding. 

Thou didst use laug^uage as a crystal medium to enshrine 
thought. Amidst the glaring allureraentB of later authors, 
thy writings affect us like the permanent effulgence of a star, 
when the flasliing curve of a rocket has gone out in darkness. 
To thee, the Deity was the all-wise friend who had made thy cup 
run over with earthly blefisinge. 

Milton and Dr>'den are here — twinned in time, perchance in 
power. If, in your intellectual journey, you prefer " the amooth 
wafture of an air-gliding car" — if you look with pleasure upon 
a dan<^e of bright-hued images — ^you are a willing reader of 
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Dryden'fl verse. But higher qualificatione are needed, if with 
Milton you would wing a daring flight from Heaven to Earth, 
through Cliaos and old Night. 

Dryden, as a tranfilator, dashea at every poet ; each, in hia 
turn, doth ho unhesitatingly take into his translating hands. 
Dryden, aa a revkwer, inaugurated the firat era of deliberate 
and formal criticism, 

Milton lived in times that rouse in man self-consciouBness, 
and produce the real. The Muse smiled upon his cradled fore- 
head, and laid the magical murmurs of song upon hiB chosen 
lipa. Though stricken with darkness — in the gloom cf extin- 
guiahed earthly hopes — amidst the demolition of established 
things — the clang of arms and the Btrearaing of blood — ho waa 
a writer and a thinker ; a master of the natural ; nay, more ; 
he struck the loudest harp with the hand of a Chritian theo- 
logian. 

William Shakspearo is not buried here. But a fuU-sized 
Btatue, of superior merit, does honor to his memory. On a 
Bcroll, these, his own immortal lines, are inacribed. — 



The flolenin ti?TnpleB, Ihe ^rost ^tobo iti^olfp 
Yob. all which it inherita, shall diflaolve, 
And, like the bafidess fabriauf « viaiou, 
Leare DOt a wreck beliind." 



B Would you fall on your knees before this idol of the drama ? 

■ You cannot extol him thus. Words cannot equal his meritfl. 
He is beyond all praiae. He stands indeed upon the earth, but 

B he tuwera above his fellows, and the long line of hiH ancestors 
interpOflGB no obstacle to lessen hia hrigbtaeHs. He drew hia 
resources from the living springs which had been gushing since 
the world began. His wealth was an eternity ; and toan eter- 
nity be entrusted his fame. 

And here, in a secluded nook in the " Poet's Comer/' liea 
Sheridan. — Sheridan, of whom hia Mother said, " such an im- 
penetrable dnncs I have never seen/' — Sheridao, who had the 
pcwer to fix the eyea of a whole kingdom upon himself. 

If genius of the highest order, if eloquence that enchants 
and rivets, if splendid success, followed by the sad vicissitudes 
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of fete, are ever ©"bjects of our curiosity, they are terribly ex- 
emplified id him. The bright day of hiB literary emolument 
and Parliamentary triumpha, broug;ht forth an adder Its 
Bting poisoned his intellect, and laid him, at last, unhonored 
and forgotten, on a death-bed of bitter humiliation. When 
the spirit had fled its tenement, the heartless mammon-wor- 
fihipers of society mtnislered at the splendid sorrows that adorn- 
ed his hearse. Ah I 

" Hew proud Ihoy can pro*a lo iho (\ineral attaj 

or him wlioni \hey shimncd in Iilb aichncsB and sorrow 1 
How bBilifls inaj seixe iiia lii?l Muikei lu-day. 

Whwio |HfcU aliifcU be belit up hy ntiblin Itj-morrow." 

Poor, erring, rascillating Goldsmith I Gifted, generous, 
loveable Goldsuiith ! How muniticent posterity to place a 
simple bust hero ia thy hnnor 1 Wag there tiver such an irre- 
concilable opposition of thought and action? Now, he is a 
lounger at the College gate^ ; and now, he writes in the chaste 
style of the British Classics. Now, he is the * Philosopher 
vagabond j' and anoo, he mounts, confidently, his Pegasus of 
hope. The English village and the rural landscape shall live 
forever in his verse, as the beautiful banks bide forever in the 
lucid, flowing stream. The genial heart of friendship, and 
the sweet clemency of untutored charity, cover all his foihlcs 
and blunders. 

But the devotees of song are not alone the dwellers in this 
eacred tabemaclen 

William Pitt, the great Parliamentariati, whose terrible 
philippics are precious in the recollection of all Americana ; 
and Grattan, the Irish enthusiast anil fiery patriot, are here. 

Sir Isaac Newton, into the eyry of whose eagle thought we 
daro not look, reposes here. 

Admiral Nelson, illustrious in the Navy, and Major Andrfi, 
unfortunate in the Army, are remembered. 

Here, too, lie William Wilberforce, the Christian reformer — 
Handclj who arrayed Euterpe in robes of sublimity — and the 
Earl of Mansfield, who maintained the purity of the ermine. 

We must pause. Such ia Westminster Abbey ; the last 
resting-place of men holy in religion, popular in fame, great in 
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monarchy. The elegance and synmietry of itB appearance — the 

Boletao Bwell of ite organ, whilat 

By aound or gbort of sound in taatj atrife.' — i 

the ehrine of the Confessor — and ahove all^ the monuments to 
genius and labor — tell us as plainly as if it were written every- 
where in characters of living fire — from pinnacled Bunuuit to 
the mosaic pavements heneath jour feet— that 

" Id It^o tcimper or tliD invisibiB mind, 
The ^dlike ond luidyiii^ mt£[]j>ct, 
Ther-o am cilBtiuctiona that will Urn in heaveOr 
WliGU ttTtie IS a foi^Dtlon cifcuniatnTice." 

In the Congressional graveyard at Washington, a mass of 
unshapely stoocB is collected. They have been raised in honor 
of our dead Presidents, But their very eight is an aggrava- 
tion — a mockery. They are constantly reminding us how soon 
wo have forgotten the devoted aervanta of our country. What 
a noble task it were, to build a splendid temple at Washington 
and dedicate it to the illustiious past ! What a holy pilgrim- 
age, to gather the duat of our own true noblemen, and enshrine 
them in a nation's love and homage ! 

We have no Weslminater Abbey. But England is our aged 
and venerable parent — the home of the pilgrims. Surely, then, 
we should be cold in our love for our own native land, if we 
felt no melting in the heart for tlie Westmiuster of England. 
We do love it. We are proud of it. 

Ie the burst of our enthusiam we would aay — Gather them 
in; Gather them in. Neither the obliteration of the monu- 
mental tributes to their honor, nor the ages that shall roll over 
their quiet ashes, caa ever erase one letter from the bead-roll 
of their fame, or cover, with the desert-sand of time, the re- 
cords of their apirits, which they themselves have left ub. 

From the bosom of eternity, they shine for ua, celestial, 
guiding stars. 
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Aeticlb VL— HUGH MILLER. 

Ok the north-eaatem coast of Scotland, stretching from 
Moray Firlh far into the land, lies the commodious bay of Cro- 
marty ; while upon Ihe gentle elevation that Blopee upward 
from the water's edge, and in full view of both bay and Firth 
stands the ancient town from which the former takes its nama 
The sparsely settled village is composed mainly of low brown 
cottages, built of the substantiftl material which is always at 
hand in the neighboring quarries. Among the quaint old 
houses there is one. moBs-grown now and deserted, which yet 
gathers around itself far more of interest than any of ita more 
modem neighbors. There, in the second year of the present 
century, Hugh Miller was bom. Fifty years later and we find 
that child of poverty and toil, vindicating his right t^j the 
proud position of Scotland's representative man ; his scientific 
worts the text-books of Oxford, and hia name familiar as 
household words on the lipa of the first savana of Europe. It 
is to a life whose commencement and consummation was such 
— a life filled with labors, trials, discoveriea and honors — that 
the following sketch has been devoted. 

Pardon us if we shall seem to dwell with too great minute- 
n^s upon e^rly circumstances and events. Nothing to ub 
seems more attractive or rewarding than to tmce the connec- 
tion of a completed character with those first impressions and 
traits which gave it direction and shape. Let us e^en go back 
a little to mark the energy and rigor which characterized the 
hardy ancestral stock. In his autobiography, so touching in 
its transparent truthfulness, Hugh Miller tells us that his de- 
scent was from a long line of aea-faring men, — skillful and ad- 
venturous sailors, — some of whom had served under Sir Andrew 
Wood and the bold Bartons, and mayhap helped to man that 
*' very monstrous schippe, the Great Michael," that " cumbered 
all Scotland to get her to sea " The passion for the life of a 
sailor seems to hare run in the family blood ; nor was it per- 
ceptibly diminished by Ihe fact that nearly all the male de- 
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scendants for many generatione had found their graves in the 
Qcean they loved so well to sail. It was in the hope of averting 
this hereditary fate hy inalUUng a taste for agricultural pur- 
suits, that Hugh Miller's father, while a mere boy, had been 
placed by his mother under the care of his uncle, an honest 
farmer of Ardavell, A aiogle circuraetaiicej which well illuB- 
tratee the kindness that lay as a foundation ekmcnt in tho 
character of these brave descendants of old John Feddce, served 
to thwart the plaa 60 antiously adopted, and gave another 
victim to the remorseless sea. The farmer commissioned the 
lad one day to drown a Utter of puppies in the neighboring 
pond. With a heavy heart he proceeded to his unwelcome 
tafik; but remembering the maxim, ''Live and let live," he 
decided, after many baitings, to return to his mother, where he 
arrived at nightfall with the doggies tucked up in his kilt. 
The good woman in her consteftalion at the thought cf Lis 
thus leaving his employer, exclaimed, " Oh ! my unlucky boy t" 
" Mither," answered the laddie, ** the little doggies, Mither. I 
coold'na drown the little doggies, and so I brought them to 
you/' Yet the youth, tender-hearted as a girl^ who ' could'na 
drown the doggies,' was the man who more than once hazarded 
hiB own life in preserving that of his comrades ; and if we may 
credit history, at the famous naval engagement of Doggerhead 
actually performed the work of two able men. Of »uch an 
ancestry was Hugh Miller An ancoatry reBembliog in ita 
traits that chivalrous baronhood, of whose representative it is 
said in La Morte d' Arthur, "Sir Launcelot ! Lher thou lyeet ; 
thou were the truest freende to thy lover that ever bestroode 
horse ; and thou were tho sternest knight to thy mortal! foe 
that ever put apere in the rest." 

As we have hinted^ his father perished at sea, and thus &t 
the very threshold of life came the dread baptisra of sorrow. 
They tell us, the usually blithesome, joyous child grew pensive 
and silent. Sad, indeed, it must have been to see him climb, 
day after day, the lofty hill at whose base stood his mother's 
house, and with tearful oyes look wiatfulJy out, for the sloop 
with ' the two stripes of white and the two st^uare topsails,' 
How clearly does this scQue of childish yet thoughtful griof be- 
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tukeTi B, naturo of rare and scnsitiTe orgaDisation 1 The impress 
of tliat first great sorrow is visible in ali Ms life. So to xaemj 
A man of gifted coul Las shipwreck como ; and tbougb witli 
heroic courage ho has trodden the wavce under him and gainod 
his footing on t>iO solid land, }-et memory drips with sadnesa 
for many a year to come. 

The loss of his father vas made up to young Miller, as far 
OS earthly friends could make up a loaa eo great, by his two 
fuaterual uncles. It was the remembrance of their generous 
caro that promi'ted the beautiful tribute to their memory, 
which evt'xy reader of " My Schools and Schoolmasters" will 
doubtless jctalL They both seemed to have borne a marked 
individuality of cbai~acter, and, although lacking the culture of 
the schools, were anything but common-place or vulgar men. 
It is Otting that we should carefully note the traits of these h 
two characters, since thc^ir lUuBtrious prot6g6 aeemSj as indeed ^^ 
he himself confefises, to have gathered more of bis real educa- 
tion from them than from schools or profeesiunal iustructora. 
Jamefl, the elder of the two, was gifted with keen natural 
sagacity, a singularly retentive memory and great thirst for 
information. His trade was that of a harness maker, and in 
the summer months he always spent some time in the country, 
looking after and keeping in repair the harnesses of the farmers 
for whom he wrought. "During theee journeys," thus bis 
loving biographer writes, *^ there vas not an old castle, or hill- 
fort, or ancient oncampmeutj or antit^ue ecclesiastical edifice, 
within tventy milee of the town, which he had not visited! 
over ami over again. He was a keen^ local antiquary, and 
posaesaed more traditionary lore, picked up chiefly in his 
country journeys, than any man I ever knew," His hrolher 
Alexander was of a different stamp both in intellect and dis- 
position ; grave, serious, and withal deeply religious. Although 
a cartwright by trade, yet at the outbreak of the first war of 
the French Revolution, he entered the navy. From this time 
until the peace of 1802, the calling of a soldier seems to have 
given him full employmeut. He Bailed under Nelson and 
Abercrombie, fought at Catnperdown and Loch Swilly, and 
shared the glory andidangerof the seige of Alesandria, After 
the war he returned home to spend bis later years 
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peaceful and congenial pureuils. Natural tiBlorj- vpas bis fa- 
vorite atiidy, and what with his ^tiphic and minute dcBcrip- 
tionfl of foreign plnnte and animals, and CDtcrtaining fitorica of 
the lands he had seen abTGadr he Biicceeded in imbuing his 
nephew with Ma own tastes. It is impossible not to perceive 
the deep and salutary impreseione which Hugh Miller thus 
early received from his faitLfid guardians. He had by nature 
a strongly marked and vii^oroua miud — true geniua which 
somehow must have shone forth ; yet beyond a doubt, it waa in 
long rambles on the wold or by the sea-ahore, in the oompaiiy of 
the harness ntaker and the old naval hero, that he gained that 
quick observation and love of nature which gave him the pass- 
port to her deep mjeterieB. 

It does not appear that Hugh Miller was at best more than 
an indifferent scholar. Placed at an early age in the dame's 
school at Cromartyj he commenced the doleful task of master- 
ing the alphabet in bis native tongup. But little progress wae 
perceptible until he made the grand discovery that learning the 
twenty-four letters would aoleck for him all tlie storehouse of 
thrilling tales and wondrciuB fitorioa. The sacred narratives of 
Joaeplij Samson and David, of Goliath, Elijah and Eiishaj were 
Boon exbanated, and then he turned to those old romances of 
childhood, '^Jack the G-iaTit Killer," "Gulliver," '^Hobinson 
CruBoe" and "Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp." Ho read, 
too, that ' Bible of the Scotch people," Blind Harry'fl " Wal- 
lace/' telling the brave deeds of that bravest hero. There is a 
natural connection, it is Baid, between wild scenery and wild 
legends. However this may be, there cert^nly was no email 
store of myfiterious fancies, wLich, set off with due enibollieh- 
mentB in their recital, served to while away many a long even- 
ing by the JireBides of Cromarty. In all this lore young Wilier 
TvaB a proficient. To hito they were somehovr more than 
fancies. His intense imagination and childish credulity clothed 
them with an unreal reality- After a twelve month under the 
dame's tuition, he was transferred to the gramniar-scbool in 
his native village. It was now the intention of liie unelea to 
give him a classical education, and he accordingly commenced 
the study of Latin. This he found no easy or welcome task, 
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and iQ the hours of school, when he could escape his master's 
eye, he regaled himBclf with the Enghsh versione of Virgil and 
the OdyBfley, or peruBed aonie secreted copy of that sacred 
Iliad of the tinker of Eletow, " The Pilgrim's Progress," in- 
tcrBpersiDg liis reading with anch graver works aa "Howie's 
Scots' Worthies," and the " Cloud cf WitDCsaes," Thus his 
education went on, but not in precieely the channel his supe- 
riors had marked out Instead of disciplining his mind in the 
acquisition of the clasaics, he was filling it with tales of ro- 
mantic adventure or stories of patriot warriors and faitbful 
marljTB, keeping himself free the while from all works of a low 
or vicious character. Of his progress in the pursuit of a lib- 
eral education we will allow him to be his own historian, 
"None of my classmates/' says he, "were by any meana 
bright ; and yet when the class which the master very Boon 
learned to deai^ato as thu heavy class, was called up, I was 
generally at its nether end" It is the old story of Erasmus 
Holiday and his pupil Flibbertigibbet, But now his school 
days, more pleasant perhapa than profitable, were to reach 
their serio-comic close. In the dame's school he had acquired 
the old fanhioneJ pronunciation of the alphabet, and the habit 
of flpelling words without the modern diviKion into fiyllables. 
"When rerjuirud ontj evening," thus he writes, "to spell the 
word awful, I spelt it word for word without break or pause aa 
a-w-f-u-1, *No/ said the master, ' a-w aw, f-u-1 awful ; spell 
again/ This seemed prepoatorous sf^lling; it was sticking in 
an a^ as I thought, into the middle of a word where I waa 
sure no a had a right to be ; and so I spelt it as at first. The 
roaster recompensed my supposed contumacy with a sharp cut 
thwart the ears with his tawse, and again demanded the spelling 
of the word. I yet again spelt it as at first ; but on receiving 
a second cut I refused to spell it any more." A fight ensued, 
and Hugh Miller's course in life was changed forever. He bade 
farewell thenceforth to schools and achoolmasterSj and nerved 
himself for an entrance upon life's sterner conflicts. Feeling 
that he onght not to depend longer upon the kindness of hia 
uncles, ho eourageously accepted the alternative, and prepared 
for a life of hard manual toil. The trade of a etono mason, 
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beiDg honest and remunerative, besides affording mucli time in 
the severe winter aeason fjr self-improvement, seems to have 
presented to him the strongest attractions, and its aeqiiieitton 
was at once commenced- See him now, just turned of seven- 
teen, cheerfully exchanging the gown of the scholar for a suit 
of moleskin and a pair of heavy hobnailed Bhoca. Is it not a 
Bublime spectacle, — that poor, wayward boy, somehow waking 
to the grand conception of his miBBion, — content to he a stone 
mason for the present, jet fixing hie eagle eye on the heights 
of literuture and science as his ultimate aim ? But can a 
humble day laborer hope to rise so high? And why not? 
Ferguson wa3 a shejjherd's boy, Kirke White the poor clerk of 
Sottinghamj Franklin a friendless apprentice, Heyne the half- 
starved son of a weaver, and Adrian VI, so i>oor as to study 
only by the lamps of the streets, when the daylight had closed 
upon his labors. YeB, you may walk the world over, and not 
find a condition inopportune or ignoble, nor one from which 
there has not risen some "bright particular star." 

Hugh Miller was soon to reap the reward of his patient toil. 
The quarry in which he was now workings was situated on the 
northern coast of Moray Firth, in an inferior member of the Old 
Red Sandstone. About two miles further to the west, was the 
Hill of Eathie, where the beach was strewn with Liasic deposits 
of amazing richness, presenting a rare field for developing the 
taste and infommtion which he had picked up years before, in 
his rambles with Uncle Sandy. Lite was now pleasant and 
bright, but underneath the fair seeming, darkest evils were 
gathering. The seeds of that mysterious malady, which wrought 
stich mournful ruin in that chamber at Porto-bello, were sown, 
even thus early, in the quarry at Cromarty. There came hours 
of despondency and mental wandering; days of unrest and 
nights of dreadful torment ; and, although these manifestations 
soon passed away, the disease itself remained, like the incurable 
^ynd in that terrific scene which Beckford has portrayed in his 
jffall of Ellis. Laboring thus at his trade during the summer, 
and enjoying his leitiure in winter, yet devoting every spare mo- 
ment, both in summer and winter, to the reading of the best 
English authors, and the investigation of his favorite studies, 
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Hngh Miller pAflsed th<i years nf his firfit ftppronticGHhjp, Ha 
was already on the high road to Buccess and renown, 
gL^lagist and explorer of natum 

Let U8 turn far a moment to mark the cTrcnmatancea 
ioHuences which wtrro now conapiring to fit liim for the other 
high duties of his calling. It wae at the cntjcal period of 
^^rly manhood^ that he madehi^ first visit to the Scottish cap- 
ital, with religious views eoraewhat vague and unsettled. It 
may bo that the perusal, in hoyhocd, of euch authors afi Ruth- 
erford Baxter^ and the ErskineH, had rouaed his atteutioD to 
the diacuasions of the rival sects, though these could hardly 
have given him a predilection for the new school ; certain it isi 
he at once decided to place himself under the ministry of the 
powerful diBsenting preacher, Dr. M'Crie, Fortunate for tho 
world wuH that meeting of the poor stone-mason of Cromarty, 
and tho accomplished biographer of Encs and Melville. Ho^ 
natural for the loving disciple to espouse the cause of that 
spiritual indej>endence, of which his master was the forcmoet 
defender ! It will not bo eurprifiing, then, if we hereafter find 
the humble mason doing hattlo in the great theological warfare 
which waa to rend Scotland from center to circumference. 

From Edinburgh, Hugh Miller returned to his native place, 
and in a volume entitled, ' PoemB by a Journeyman Ston^ 
Mason,' made his first appearance as an author. Although this 
early pectical effort received the commendation of numerouo'l 
acquaintances, and the kind notice of some of the more emi- 
nent and candid critics, the sale of the work does not seem to 
have been extensive, and its author wisely concluded to turn 
hie geniuA to other objects. It wuh about this time, that a 
branch of the commercial bank was established at Cromarty, 
in which, through the infiueace of his fiieada, the young au- 
thor received the appointment of accountant, and aeon after 
this promotion, that lovely and gifted wooian, Lydia Mackenzie 
Fraaer, became his wife. He now commenced his contributiona 
to the Inverness Courier, publishiogj at the same time, a Bfr- 
riea of popular sketches in Wilson's Tales of the Borders, It 
was, however, in that well-known journal, conducted by Mr 
BDbert Cbambere, that his most valuable miscellanies appeared. 
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The year 1840 la memorable in Scottish hiatory for the 
breaking out of that fierce conflict between the Church and 
the Imperial ParHament, which lasted until their disruption 
waa final and complete. In this contest^ the bark-clerk of 
Cromarty was to bear a distinguishal part. Hib " Letterfrom 
one of the Scotch people, to the Rt. Hon, Lord Brougham/' and 
other controversial pamphletB, which followed, had already 
given warning of his liberal views and of hia rare abilities, 
henceforth to he devoted to their promulgation and defenae. 
It was in this same year of 1840, that the first No. of the 
Witness appeared as the organ of the Evangelical party, with 
Hugh MiJkr in its editor's chair. Natural taato and inclina- 
tion would have coveted a position far different irom this, bo 
inevitably connected with controversy, and that, loo, of the 
most bitter nature : but choice must yield to duty. Truth 
and Justice had need of their ablest defr^nders- Through all 
the *^Ten Years' Conflict," the editor of the Witncas was at 
his tryicg post, discomfiting his opponents by tho profound- 
ness of his research, and the trenchant force of his logic, or 
putting them to rout by hia flashing wit and earcaetic raillery. 
In this triumphat battle for the right, Scotland furnished no 
truer leader or moro trusty soldier. 

But the worn and anxious combatant for eccleaiastical free- 
dom, had not forgotten tis early love for the peaceful walks of 
science. Indeed, to these he often returned for refreshment 
and delight* In the midst of other lahors most engrossing and 
arduous^ he found time to pursue those deep investigations in 
geology, the priceless fruits of which are embodied in his nu- 
merous scientific works. Still he felt a longing to bo released 
from the arduous life of a newspaper editor, who, as be says^ 
" writes in sand when the flood Is coming in." It was just as 
this fond anticipation was about to be realized, that the Edu- 
cational Controversy arose, in which, as usual, the Witness bore 
the brunt of the battle. Hitherto there Lad existed the closest 
alliaDce and friendship between the clerical supporters of Free- 
Church principles and the layman editor of the Witness ; but 
now there was to be disagreemeut, if not final alienation. The 
scheme of privy-coiiacil grants, for educational purposes, had 
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been proposed on tho part of government, while the Cliurch 
had openly rofusod to rccijive them, as being ioconsistent witb 
her cherished principles. Although Hugh Miller eeenis to hare 
caught something of the flpirit of our New England Common- 
School syBtem, he jet failed, in common with all the reformeTs 
of his day, to become convinced of the safety of its entire v6\- 
untarineaa and independence of State patronage. He still 
clung to the idea of a national system of education which 
should be mainly supported from the public funds. Let it not 
be thought, tliat the leaders of the Free Church refused the 
aid of Government hecauae they disbelieved in the propriety of 
the gift itself, but simply because they were not allowed to 
devote it to sectarian purposes. Had thia been granted, their 
support of the syuteuj would hiive been entire and eordiah It 
was the theory of Dr. Chalmers and the editor of the JFit- 
neits, that, «iiice uniformity of belief could not be aecured, the 
government, in its measures for helping on the public educa- 
tion, should abstain from introducing the element of religion, 
not because they held the matter to be insignificant, but because 
justly and of necessity it must be left entirely to those mana- 
ging the schools which applied for aBnistance. It was on these 
grounds that the contest was waged ; and never was ttie versa- 
tility and breadth of Hugh Miller's powers brought into se- 
verer requisition. He etood, well nigh alone, under the fire of 
all the Church's ecclesiastical artillery, eustained by nothing 
cscept a moat loyal devotion to what he believed was the cause 
of humftuity and truths That cause was, in the end, victori- 
ous, and mainly, we may safely say, through hia efforts. 

But while thus atoutly contending for a system of education, 
which, on the part of government should be free from both re- 
ligious and political partizanship, he eaw^ what many did not 
see, that the Church had other enemies to meet than those who 
openly aseailed her tenets and doctrinee. At this time there 
appeared a work, entitled, *' Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation," profes&ing to prove that creation was only develop- 
ment, and man hut a higher type of the monkey or the mol- 
lusc. It waa in reply to thia, that Mr. Miller brought forward 
his *' Footprints of the Creator/' utterly demolishing the epe- 
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cioTia errors of the *^ Vestiges," by hia array of catabliahed facte, 
and the reasoTiings <if a sound philosophy ; at the Bame time 
making; thus enother moat valuable contribution to the cause 
of literature and scientiSc truth. Withdrawiuo; more and 
more from purely controTeraial life, he now sought, with new 
zeal, to diffuse a love of science among his countrymen, by oc- 
cupyin}; the lecture-room and platform. To all the tempting 
offers of private emolument and eascj he turned a deaf ear, 
content to gacri6ce all for his chosen pursuit. Fifty years had 
passed since the events with which our narrative began, and the 
orphan boy of Cromarty had risen to fill a proud position among 
the foremost geoto^sts, reformers, and authors of his age- 

The life and character of Hu^h Miller, rich as they are, with 
interest and value for all^ have yet hij*her claims upon the re- 
gard and admiration of the Student and scholar, "We may 
claim him as a member of our own world-wide fraternity. 
But was he not a eelf-mademan ? some one may ask. Grant- 
ing it — this is our reply — does that isolate him from all who 
posaesa the diploma of the University ? Are not all true 
men, in the highest senae^ self-made ? Can schools and Col- 
legea by some mysterious alchemy turn a given amount of raw 
bone and muscle into men ? But self-made men are great by 
the force of innate genius, able to dispense with the helps of 
culture and discipline. Just here is the mistake. Perhaps no 
man of modem times would be more confidently cited as an 
instance of this unaided development, than Hugh Miller. Yet 
it would be no difficult task to show, that while he gave up the 
classics and found Httle or no adrantage in the schools, ho yet 
gained his intellectual skill and power by a diBcipline eseential- 
ly the same ivith that of Oxford or Cambridge, and acarcely 
loaa severe. He reveals, indeed^ the secret of his growth, when 
he tella us of that worn volume of Bacon which lay open by 
hia side as he wrought at his trade. How few Graduates of 
our TTniverfiities arc aa familiar with belles-lettrcB and history 
as that young mason of Cromarty i He was moreover deeply 
read in the subtle metaphysics of Reid, Brown and Hume^ and 
the knottier theology of Campbell, Knox and Calvin. Add 
to all this the constant study of the profoundest scientific 
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authors and the most cweful obaorvation of nature, and you 
have the rationale of his aiicceae. 

Hugh Milh'r while taking rank among the scholars and 
Bcientific disctjverera of his age, did not loose his sympathy 
with the great world outside. He felt the deep faficination of 
a life consecrated solely to the inTcstigation of Truth. He 
waa, indeed^ naturally reserved and retiring. Yet when the 
cause of humanity and justice invoked his aid, he could lay 
aside tho j^iologist's hnnuner and take up the weapons of the 
agitator and reformer. How keen the rebuke of such a life to 
the timid scholarBhip of to-day, vhich practically flays, "I 
care not whether justice or oppression rules, if only my repose 
IS undisturbed. Let the less refined enter the dusty arena of 
conflict, and contend for this or that reform, while I can look 
down from the peaceful heights of ahstract truth and pity 
their uninviting lot." Let us hold in grateful memory the 
name which stands as the synonym of Genius united with 
Philanthropy. 

Yet mingling in every social or religious struggle, Hugh 
Miller kept himself free from every suspicion of selfish 
or mercenary ambition. Gladly would ho have lived in wrapt 
communion with Truth and Nature, content with a life of 
poverty and labor. With us how dissatisfied seem the most 
eminent intellectual men with pure science, art, or literature- 
Our moat accomplished scholars, historians and poets, enter 
the race for wealth and power, and snatch at the paltry emol- 
uments of collectorships or embassies to foreign courts. They 
muflthave Bome practical ^uA money-making calling. True, 
we have now and then an Emersnn who pursnes bis high path 
of unaelfish ' Rearch for Truth/ while sjTnpathizing with every 
noblo causa ; yet such inBtances are the rare exceptions. 

We havfi placed Hugh Miller among the moat accomplished 
authors of ihn age. His writingfl pnaacea the prime elements of 
force and perspicuity. His positions are sustained by the niofit 
conclusive reasoning and profound rescflrch. Throughout his 
works there is a unity of aim and thought which holds all the 
parts in perfect solution. The moat hairen statistics^ and most 
brilliant gcnerahzations, have each their place. In each volume 
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we trace the features of its gifted author. Faith, science, 
learning, poetry, taste^ in a word, geniua, is stamped on every 
page. Hi6 style is unstudied yet alwaya freeli. It never labors^ 
never aspires, but inBticct with great realities, clothes every 
theme with surpassing interest. Bometimea it is tho conscien- 
tious narration of fact, and again it strikes the ear like the 
grand measures of an epic. Well might the narrative be elo- 
quent with loftiest thought, and every charm of speech. What 
histories, what prophecies, what canticles of love docs Nature 
offer to the dullest reader 1 But here was a pure^ exalted soul, 
inspired to interpret her profoundcBt teachings, — one who 
seemed to harmoniae and comprehend, as if by intuition, that 
mysterious revelation of typo and symbol which God first gave 
to man. To Hugh Miller the science of Geology was the 
epitome of primeval liistory, — the ineffaceable record of Divine 
wisdom Find love. 

Let us not forget that to the stone-mason of Cromarty be- 
longs also the honor of inaugurating that reform in literary taste, 
which is the glory of the present age. That this is not ac- 
cording hira undue honor, will be seen by reference to the liter- 
ature of the last century, and the earlier part of llus. Great 
authors there certainly were in an age that could boast of 
Johnson and Addison, Swift and Pope, Wycherly and Con- 
greva Still there is little that ia satisfactory to the devout 
and earnest scholar in the writings of that period. Johnson 
offends by his coarseness aud egotism. The gifted Addison 
was a slave to popularity and fame. Fopa was misanthropic 
and morose. Swift disgusts with his obscenity, and Congreve 
had no principle to direct the sallies of his scathing wit. How 
refreshing to turn from these to the works of one who, possess- 
ing the common sense of Johusnn, the grace of Addison, and 
the wit of Congreve, consecrated them all to the cause of pu- 
rity and truth ! In the works of Hugh Miller we nowhere find 
the defects which hitherto had nnarred and weakened the 
popular style. He forgets self and gives us nature. But 
while there is nothing written for mere display or to conciliate 
a depraved public taste, there are passages of purest beauty 
and stateliest grandeur, all the grander and more beautiful 
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becaoec they are cafiual and anaought; as in the bow which 
^dfi the melting cloud, there \b b charm which the eemblance 
of ft Claude or Ei^mbrandleinulaiee in vain ; for it is the glory 
tb&t crowiiB uQBeliifih beueficeoce and love. It b SEiid that those 
who listened to Lord Chathantj felt that there waa Bomething in 
the man finer than anything he uttered. No one we are sure 
can have made the acquaintance of Hugh Miller through Ma 
published writii^, without often feeling how much deeper had 
been the pleasure of personal association. Theu, and then 
alone, might we know the full strength and beauty of his char* 
ACter and life. 

In cloeiiig this imperfect Bketch^ it is necessary to resume 
the thread of history from which we have wandered. We 
have seen that even as early as his apprenticeship in the quarry 
at Cromarty, Hugh Miller was subject to sudden attacks of 
mental prostration and wandering. Insanity was undermining 
the citadel of that magnificent mind. Doubtless the habits of 
isolation from the common walks of society, and of intense 
thought and meditation to wliicb his favorite studies led him^ 
were all too well adapted to develop the insidious disease. 
Keen was his mental inaight, and the range of his imagination 
wide and tireless. Yet conjecture itself must sometimes lack 
footing in grappling with the deep enigmas of God's creative 
power. 

It was while preparing that last and crowning work, '* The 
Testimony of the Rocks," that traces of his dreadful mal- 
ady returned. He lived under the constant dread of per* 
Bonal violence, and fancied he walked in his hours of sleep. 
Gradually there came home to his consciousness the dre-adful 
idea that reason was losing her imperial away. Still he 
thought and wrote. He could not bear to leave his last work 
incomplete. Long after midnight the lamp was burning in his 
study while he strove to hold at bay the hideous spectres that 
swept through his reeling brain. It was on Tuesday, Dec. 23^ 
1856, that he completed bis last earthly labor. The evening 
was passed quietly with his family, and at the usual hour he 
retired to his chamber, which owing to the irregularity of hiB 
hours of study, he now occupied alone. Next morning his 
body, half-dressed, was found lifeleBS on the floor, — the feet upon 
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the study rug, and thechcfit pierced witli the ball of the reTolrer 
pistol which was lying cloee by. Oq the table was a folio sheet 
of paper, and on the centre of the page these last words : 

DsiAEST Ltdia.— Uy braJLi bums. J vxMsi haTGtc;a^j(:^anda fearTul dr^Am rises 
upon me, t codduC bear the homble thought- God and Fotber of our Lord Jbbub 
CIiriHt hiive mercy nn me. Donrest T-ydia, doar ohildren, rnrflwell. My bmin biimB 
u the recollection gtnwa. My dear, dear wife, l^welL 

HUGH MILLER. 

Tlie whole of that night's scene may never be recorded. We 
only know the paroxysm must have returned with redoubled 
power. He looted out, — the poor Buffering man, — it was only 
Bolid darkness he stared upon. No rainbow beautified the 
cloud tbftt was round him. It was night without a star. So 
he put out life's flickering taper and lay down to rest. Let 
others blamfi him if they will. We choose rather to remember 
the force of circuraatancpR, and temptation's mysterioua power. 
We cannot forget that while we know what he yielded to and 
what ifl sin, God only knows what he resifited, and who the 
sinner is. They tell us the expression, which even in death 
was stamped on that peerless brow, was one of high serenity 
and peace. Let ns trust it was only the reflection of that 
eternal joyj into which through a gateway so dark the ransom- 
ed aptrit soared. 
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AeticlbVIL—PBOFESSIONAL STUDY- 

Tue chr>if<e of a profesBiQii ifl oqg of thosi; few great qit( 
lioufi to which every man is called to give an answer which he 
kunwa niitBt of necesiity affect the whole course of bis life. 
Other matters, apparently trivial, may indeed have an after 
influence equally great ; other questions toay^ in the uoBeen 
workings of Providence, be equally important ; but these rare- 
ly present thcTnselves m their true light. Could we Bce the 
ultimate conBequcncos of all our actioUB upon ourflelvea or 
others, for good or evil, -we would tremble at every step in the 
path of life. Because we can see but a short distance ahead 
we are able to gn on with confideccOj careless whether we walk 
on this or that Bide of the road ; whether we halt for rest in 
this pleasant valley or seek one further on. It ia when onr 
path divides widely and permanently that we hesitate which 
way to choose, 

Hueh a dtvision is presented to every man at the commence- 
ment of what is commonly termed his active life. The im- 
portance of milking a wise choice cannot be over efiticiated. If 
we look at it in regard to this life alone, the interests at stake 
are no less than the snccces or failure of a life. Every man 
may i^rofiecnie the profcBBinn to which he is adapted, with 
pleasure and profit, but in any other lie ia subjected to a con- 
stant mortifying sense of unfitness and incapacity, which must 
destroy his usefulness and mar hie enjoyment. He keenly 
feek, in timcj his impotence to perform the duties which be 
has taken upon him ; he sees his early companions pursuing 
with honor and success the profeaaion which he knows he 
should have chosen. But it ie too late to remedy his mistake. 
His daily duty becomes a grievous burden instead of a joyful 
service, and his life is spent in a vain regret for his early error. 
Such men wo can find eveiy where ; men who are the disgrace of 
the pulpit, the bar, the office, and the lecture room ; of whom 
it is a sufficient condemnation to say, 'Hhey have mistaken 
their calling." 
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But if we reflect that erevj man is destined by hia Maker tn 
fill Bome particular poat of duty, the question iisaiimos a graver 
aspect it is removed from a mere uiatUtr of worldly mccess 
or failure, and becomes one of fulfiJling or thwarting the de- 
signs of an omniscient God. The man who has chosen rightly 
13 in the place for which he was created, and which he is en- 
dowed with tbe power and disposition to fill. He who has 
choaen wrongly, either has by bis rashness or his ignora.nci' 
entered upon a career too high for him, or is wasting his talents 
by pursuing one too low. The considerations, then, involved 
in this que-stion, reach beyond this life, and enter into the ac- 
count which every man must render to the Judge of all. 

But if the importance of making a proper choice is great, 
the difficulty is no less so. In the first place we can know but 
little of the profesBtona between which we must decide. They 
are all untried ; we atand just upon the threshold. Abroad 
and unknown coimtr}' lies before ua, and we are obliged, with- 
out having traveled through it, to search out the land and de- 
termine the advantages of one part over another, to sck'Ct some 
spot which we shall make our home. 

We see the lawyer in hia moment of triumph, as he succese- 
fully conducts an important case; but what does this tell uw 
of the hard, unseen labor of the office, the dull routine and 
dry details of business ? The preacher claims our admiration, 
when, inspired by some ^eat occasion, he rises into eloquence, 
and causes the varying emotions of a vast assembly to come 
and go at his bidding ; but what does this tell us of the labo- 
rious thought, the many duties of sympathy and charity which 
make up hift six days' work out of seven ? So it is with the 
physician, the merchant, and the rest. We see them only in 
public, 80 to speak. The incidents in their career which claim 
onr attention are out of their ordinary routine. We cannot 
tell from them, we cannot tell without experience, the pains 
and the pleasures of their daily life. Bome of us may be able 
to farm a correct estimate of one or two professions, by reaeson 
of having noar relatives or friends engaged in them ; but who 
b able to form such a correct and accurate estimate of all the 
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circle of puratiita open to ob, as would seem to be desirable 
before entering upon any oce of them ? 

Then the mind of & youQg man, when he has to make his 
choice, is yet immature. It has before it much of growth and 
change. True, this very fact makes an erroneous choice lees 
disaetroue than it would be at a later period of life, eicce the 
young aud growing mind will adapt iteulf the more readily lo 
any calling. Tet its mont healthy growth and Bymmetrical 
development will be found in the performance of those duties 
which it is best fitted to discharge. The problem is, not to 
avoid utter failure, but to attain the highest possible success, 
and this can be done only by a wise selection. 

Beatdea, in this country, we take the largest liberty of choice. 
Where social barriers are hard to over-leap, and the foiioa of 
society are too much atlffened with age to allow of perfectly 
free intercourse between diflerent claafies of people, other con- 
siderations goToru this matter, Conveaience baa more influ- 
ence than capacity. The oldest sons of wealthy and titled 
families rarely have more than a University education, while 
the younjrer are sent into the anuy, navy or churchj according 
to tne influence and patronage at command in one or another. 
Among the lower classes calliuga arc mostly handed down from 
father to son, without very many attempts to break the dii-ect 
line of descent, Here, however, under the influence of our 
democratic institutions and the peculiar genius of our people, 
every man atrikea out in a course of his own. Extrinsic con- 
siderations generally have little weight, and he pursues the 
most inviting path, or that which promises to conduct him 
moat speedily to the object of his ambition. This question 
only is, in most cases, prcaented for determination, unembar- 
rassed by complication with any others. 

Most young men who huvo received a CoLege education, go 
into one of the so-called '-^ learned professions," — law, medicine 
and divinity. It is common, we are aware, to aet the last of 
these three upon a different footing from the other two. We 
hciar a great deal about a "call to the ministry,'' as if some 
peculiar mysterious influence were exerted to draw a man into 
the pulpit ; as if one were to avoid it until he is forced to say, 
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"necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe ia me if I preach not the 

gospel." No one can go beyond ur in maintaining the dignity 
and sacredneBs of thegoepel niiaistry. it is incomparably the 
moBt exalted etation which a mortal can be called to occupy. 
The highest type of character ie requireti to fill it worthily, Jt 
has the largest claims upon the respect of this world, and 
merite the noblest reward hereafter. Hut to claim for it any 
difference, in kind, from other protesaionB, cannot exalt it, and 
only degrades them. A man ia not " called " to bo a clergy- 
man any more than he ia called to be a lawyer or a doctor, but 
every one is truly called to that position which he is beet qual- 
ified to fill. 

The term "learned/' applied to these three profeflsions, Becms 
of itself to indicate that they have attracted the majority of 
onr liberally educated young men. It is a hopeful aign that 
this is becoming less and less the case. An examination of 
College cataloguee for acme years past, ahows that the propor- 
tion of graduates who adopt other cnlliogB ia steadily in- 
creasing. 

Many go into " business," as it is technically called ; that is, 
become merchant &T bankers, brokers and the like. This is as 
it should be. A young man who stepn^ from the school directly 
to the office or the store, and works his way up from an inferior 
positioc, may become a good business man, but the good points 
of his character are verj* apt to be summed up in that one es- 
preasion. His character when he commences is yet unformedj 
his education imperfect. His labors are too severe to allow 
him the time or inclination to cultivate liberal views and ac- 
quire general information. He reads little and thinks less, out 
of the direct line of his duties. In a word, just during the 
most critical and important period for the formation of his 
character, he is snhjectod to influences most unfavorable to a 
healthy and symmetrical development. Some rare geniuses 
have force enough, it is true, to overcome these disadvantages, 
and rise above confinement to one set tjf subjects. But this 
Idnd of training seldom makes the kind of men which society 
needs ; men fulfilling their duties in all the relations of life, 
and at home in the varions sphereB in which they must needs 
move. 

VOL. ni. 26* 
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> In many casos it is imposaiblo to postpone the period of 
entering upon the active duiie« of life as long as it is desirable, 
but there U a growing disposition on the part of tboae who 
design to make mercantile bueiness their life pursuit, to com- 
mence it on terms of equality with the lawyer, the physician, 
and the clergyinaD. It is not long aince a College Graduate 
who went into bneineas, would be rather sneered at, as incom- 
pett'nt for anything else. It was considered that the lime he 
spent in College had only been thrown away; that he had 
started ou a career too high, and been forced to lower his aims 
and moderate his ambition. We now concede that lie has pur- 
sued the path of wisdom and not cf folly ; that those four years 
have not been wasted^ but that he has had the opportunity in 
them to BOW a precious Beed, whose abundant Iwxrest shall 
never fail. Our merchantfi are daily becoming more and more 
honored in coa'^cquencc not only of the power which they wield, 
but of their own liberal and enlarged intelligence. 

Few things are tending more to the improvement of the 
country than the number of educated men who devote them- 
aelvos to farming. For yeare our farmera have beiin subjected to 
a constant depletion of their best blood. As long as manual 
labor alone was considered of advantage in tilling the soil, the 
dullest boys were kept at home for that, while the bright one 
in every family was sent away to shine in some vocation too 
high for the rest. In this way the standard of intelligence 
among farmers has been yearly lowered. Lately, however, we 
have changed all this. Agricultural chemistry haa arisen and 
efttablished itself as a new science. The experiments and re- 
searches of scientific men have shown ua that agriculture is a 
subject to bo studied, and that a man who underataEds it can 
make his land produce more and better than one who does not. 
Thus ia the material wealth of the country increased, while 
from the more universal diffusion of liberal education all the 
interests of society receive the greatest benefits. 

It 16 very common for young men to spend some time in 
teaching. With many thia ia a neceaaity, because they require 
some immediately remunerative employmentj while many do it 
from choice, as a means of improvement. For all it is a most 
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adminable discipline. I^othing dope more towards confirming 
our knowledge and making it readily available. It teaches a 
man his weak points of character, improves his temper, and 
prepares Lim for dealing with his Mlow men. The duties of 
the teacher, however, aie to he assumed with the greatest cau- 
tion, Hifl responsibility can hartlly he over-eatinmted. His 
influence ie exerted upon the young in their most susceptible 
period^ and lasts from one generation to another What then 
can be more presumptuous than to rush into this position 
from merely sordid motives, with little fondness and uncertain 
capacity for its solemn duties ? 

The curse of this country has been professional politicians. 
Men in nffico have become corrupt with the love of power. 
Holding their places only by the favor of the people, they 
have thought it a light matter to change their jioUtical princi- 
ples to suit the changing popular opinion, and to profess what 
they did not believe, to secure their re-election. Dishonesty in 
this matter has led to dishonesty in others, and thus the tran- 
sition has been from one degree of corruption to another, till 
our public men have well nigh forfeited respect abroad and 
confidence at home. Still we know of no reason why a man 
may not worthily seek to servo his country in public station. 
It is a laudable ambition, and one not to be discouraged. It 
is a false modesty which would have honesty, sagacity and en- 
ergy for the affairs of government remain persistently in private 
life till dragged forth against tleir wiU. No man has a right 
to hide his light under a bushel. The only hope for this 
nation lies in the honesty and abihty of its rulers, and a man 
capable of discharging the duties of office is guilty of criminal 
neglect if he fail to seek, from his fellow citizens, by all hon- 
orable means in hia power, the opportunity to servo them thus. 
Bat let him beware of relying upon it aa a life-long employ- 
ment, so that ruin will follow loss of office. Few men are 
called to a life term of statesmanship, and he who slakes his 
fortune upon the chance, places himself in the way of fearful 
temptation, such as not many are able to resist. 

A country like this, new and mpidly developing, offers a 
great variety of pleasant and profitable employments. Our 
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numeroiifl paMic norks, in process of Gt>nBtTUctioiit our lines 
of railroad, the improvement of our rivers and harbora, givo a 
decided impetus to civil enginfering. The Bubject of milling, 
rendered inijTortunt by the extent and variety of our mineral 
resourcea, niakca tKo sciences of chcniifitry, mineralogy and 
geology prom-iae great rewards. 

The unbounded freedom of our social constitution, which 
leavea every man at liberty to choose hie ovni course, thus en- 
hances the ilifHculty of selecting a profession. The question, 
however, is one which can be answered. The great truth which 
must be considered as uoderljing it \& this ; every man is de- 
signed by his Creator to spend his talents ia 6omc particular 
service, and is endowed with the peculiarities of mind and 
body which are needed for that service. His duty, then, is to 
judge, from a careful introspection vf Lis character, for what he 
IB best Hbtei, and thus he should determine his desUned ca- 
reer. Ko man is intended to be unhappy, and we may there- 
fore conclude that every one will he gifted with a fondneaa for 
the employmettt to which his peculiar talents direct him, and 
this must be the principal consideration in making a dccisicm 
No one can succeed in that which is not agreeable to him, and 
conversely a liking for any profeseion ia an important element 
of fitneas for it. 

The real question is not, what profosflion will enable mc 
most readily to attain wealth, or fame, or power, or whatever 
my ambition pomts out as most desirable? But it is, for 
what ons am I best fitted by nature and edacation ? It is 
not, to take the quickest route to some desired resting place, 
where one may forget the toils and discomforts of the way, 
but it ia, to travel a life-long road. And it is right that one 
should select that which promises him the greatest pleasure 
and the largest opportunity to benefit his fellow-pilgrims. 

In most casea a decided preference is exhibited for some one 
pursuit above all others, and this we think should be taken as 
a providential indication of future duty. It is so in many 
cases. Mo man, for example, thinks of resisting a strong in- 
clination, joined with talent, for painting, or sculpture, or mu- 
sic, or arohitecture. Now we know of no reason why inclina- 
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tion should not be considered aa an evidence of capacity and 
destination for every otli€r profesaion- 

But it must be received with caution. In the first place it 
must not be a mere spasmodic impulse, arisiD^ suddenly from 
contemplating great successes and triumphs. When reading a 
vivid accoimt of eoine ^eat crisis in national affairfi, and tra- 
cing the powerful influence of one master niinJ, who has not 
been ambitious of statesmanship ? Or in listening to an elo- 
quent ari^mcnt at ihe bar, or 'witnessing the successful conduct 
of an important cause, who would not be a lawyer ? Or 
when peatileoce smiths a city, and all interests but those of 
life and death are forgotten, and despair seizes the hearts of 
brave men, who would net he the physician who carries healing 
to the stricken^ on whom hang the hopes of all, and who is ex- 
alted with honor as the savior of a people ? In a word, 
when any man comes into prominence, and draws the eyes of 
admiring crowds upon him, multitudes would gladly take hia 
place, careless and thoughtless of that man's unseen daily life. 
We are not to he led by any such bliod^ unthinking admira- 
tion, but by a careful, judicious consideration of the quiet, un- 
obtrusive plcasurefl, cares and disappointments constantly and 
regularly to be expected in the discliai^e of our chosen duty. 

This inclination, to be reliable, must bo directed to the pro- 
fession itself, and not dntermined by any advantage which it 
may be uspd as a mere meana to obtain. Th*^ man who adopts a 
calling, without jiny real love for it in itself, but merely for the 
sake of sonte ultmor advantage, prostitutes it to his own basG- 
nees, and deflervfts neither the enjoyment on the way, nor the 
reward at (he ot\A of it. Tt ig ng if a traveler sbonld pass 
through abeanlifn] country, denf and blind to the rharrae of 
nature, intent only upon some sordid transaction at his jour- 
ney's end. 

Much account may be made of comparatively trifling cir* 
enmstancca, which also inay be taken aa indJeaticna of Provi- 
dence. If every man has hie appointed path, we may reason- 
ably expect that ctcq in little things it will }>e stown to the 
candid inquirer. Among tbeeo little things may he mentioned 
peculiar facilities for pursuing oae profession rather than an- 
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other, and Bucb other circuinHtanceti as will occur to each one 

in hia own experience, and gu lo show us that we are in the 
hands of a higher power than our uwn will. These things are 
Buggestedj not as furnishing any jnfallihle test by which lo de- 
cide the all -important question. That, after all, eacli man 
must detennine for himself, and according to the peculiarities 
of his own case. The utmost that any general considcrationfl 
can dOj IB to point out the ground common to all, and the broad 
foundation on which every decision should ultimately rest. 

Having once Belected a profession, how is it to be pursued ? 
In moet cases, a period of preparatory study ia required, while 
in some others a man enters at once upon his active duties. 
In law, medicine and theology, particularly, studies are con- ' 
ducted with especial reference to a fiiture examination more or 
less seTerCn This is weU, bo far as it induced thoreu^jhneas 
and accuracy, but it is attended with this danger, that the ex- 
amination is apt to be considered as concluding the period of 
study, as if one graduated from his profesaionalj as he does 
from Lis College curriculum. This ia wrong. One of our 
most ominent lawyers^ immersed in business, is said to spend 
many hours in primte study, and is certainly always prepared 
at all points upon every question, however suddenly it may 
ansa Such an example is well wortly of imitation. If a 
man adopts his calling because he believes that he has been 
endowed with the peculiar capacitiea required for it, then it 
becomes his solemn duty not to be ambitious merely of present 
success in its practice, or content with present neceesitiea, but 
to be earnest and zealous iu the constant improvement of every 
talent, not knowing when it may be required at his hands. 
Professional study is a life-long work. It is a part of the 
duty which every man owes to his profession, to make himself 
an honor and not a disgrace to it, to give it dignity and char- 
acter by his assiduous cultivation of its pecuhar field of learning. 

But neither study nor practice must be so zealous as to make 
him forget bis duties in other relations of life. Of these latter 
this is not the place to speak in general. Morality, for exam- 
ple, honesty and fair dealing, an essay like this does not pro- 
fefls to enforce, though a very general reform on all sides might 
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be of excellent Bervice, But there are two inatituttoEB griev- 
oualy siuDed against ia obedieiict to the calla of luiBmesa. We 
mean the etate and the fiiinny. We liave professedly adopted 
democratic inatilutioiiBj declared our intention to govern our- 
selves, and constituted the people as the court of laet appeal 
on all qucationa of public interest. And then we have turned 
around and gone each man to hia own affairs, and broken our 
implied engagements to one another, and by our apathy allow- 
ed a horde of unscrupuloua and hungrj* politiciana to govern 
us, till all of a sudden we find ourselves upon the brink of na- 
tional ruin. Now there ia intelligence and morality enough in 
this country to save ua and make us respectable, if men will 
only remember that they are citizens and as euch have duties to 
diBcharge, And there is raBcality and incapacity enough to 
make certain our destmction, if private worth will persislently 
withhold its attention from public affairs. 

When a man eatablisheB himself as the head of a family 
he ought to remember that he has entered into one of the most 
important and solemn relations of life. And yet men allow 
theniselvea, through the mere love of power, fame, or, for the 
most part, moneys to be 80 engrossed by business that their 
hoiucB are for them but convenient places to eat and sleep, and 
they hardly know their own children by aighi The family ia 
one of the most sacred institutions given to man. It seems to 
be under the eepecial care of God, and it is guarded by the 
highest sanctions. It is the chief fountain of happiness, and 
is cherished by every right thinking man as the deareet thing 
on earth. The teuderest associations are those which cling 
around the hearthstone of our childhood, and the brightest 
hopes of young mahnood point to the time when we may again 
enjoy this last, most precious gift of God, What shall wo 
Bay of a man who allows his hiiaineas to occupy so much of 
his time and thoughts that he is an unfrequont visitor at hia 
own fireside ? Or of one who cornea home with a temper so 
soured by his perplexities and troubles, that his preaence caat^ 
a gloom over a holy spot where all should be joy and peace ? 
The first blindly deprives himself of happiness greater than 
any other he can know; the latter pollutes the very gate of 
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Heaven with earthly caree ; and hitth are recreant to the meet • 
fiacred obligations which a mortal can asBumc. 

All that ve have said, after all, ie deducible hj way of eorol- I 
lary from thie grand tnithj that we are creatures of a higher ^ 
powor, placed horo to ful&ll, not a blind fato working by iircai&t- ' 
ihlo and incscorable laws, hut dofitiny which is ^vcn to out 
intelligence to discover and to follow with a rovorential faith. 
Let ue not hurry through the world, eager to graap the priee 
at the end- While wc ever keep that in view, let us remember 
that we shall he judged by the record we leave behind us. The 
metaphor of the runners contending for a crown ie a good one 
to enforce earnestneaB and diligence, but the crown of a suc- 
ceasful life will he awarded according to the manner, and not 
merely the time of running. We must find our duties and 
our pleasures on the way. We are placed in various relations 
hero ; to God, to the family, to our fellow-men as mea, (which 
includes proft^aional chamctcrs,) and to the state. All thesoj 
are in harmony when duly adjusted to each other They araj 
the chords which sound the music of a well spent life. Any] 
relaxing or ever-straining of ono or more produces a discord ia] 
the anthem which aecends to the Father of us alL The life of 
that man who keeps them all in tune is hut a hymn of praise 
which will swell the chorus of a grateful universe throughout 
eternity. 
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Article VII^AARON BURR. 

EvBBT a^e hoB produced its master spirits ; men preStmuent 

for virtue and vice ua well ; true leaders and fiham lenders ; fa- 
moaH heroeH and tnfainonn heroes ; tlioae who have bi^n true 
and wfee iu all their VivtB, few alas ! more, many more, 
who have huen preeniinent fur untruth and unwisdom ; intellect 
tual giants, but moral dwarfs. They lived in all the excess of 
life, and ''died as the fool dieth ;'' Alexander by his cups^ 
Hanuibal by poison^ Brutus and Caasius fighting for a broken 
reed, Napoleoo, " with ouly power to breathe, the world was 
mine/' Byron, too, in helpless misery, denied the first wishes 
of hifl heart. These, and such as these, are tliey who tried to 
teach the world, and yet themselvee died untaught, and fear- 
fully ignorant of all that the world bo much longed to know. 
Splendid wrecks of men, who tried like Hercules "to sail the 
length of ocean in an earthern pitcher;" broken vesselB 
drifting without helm or chart to guide them, a fitting epitome 
of that aspiring uoguided portion of humanity which meets 
■us everywhere. To every-d ay aspirants they stand as light- 
house warnmgs, self-erected. They were the watch-towers 
Trhich told the raging struggling world which way to go. 
Providence has thuH made them what they ought to have made 
themselves, — teachers of mankind. They did not wholly fail. 
They had a work to do in the world and for it, and they did it ; 
history knows how wel!, how poorly too, since she has not only 
recorded tbein both, but has judged them by that just and 
wise (Standard that men are great only as they are good. This 
is the test of universal history; not thus does the world inter- 
pret greatness. Ultimate success is its guagc ; it sanetifieB the 
darkest acts ; the bad have power, the good bow down and 
worship. Succesaful traitors are heroes. The blackest villain 
in the country has its largest city as his loyal subjecls. Power 
is honored ; its contrary dishonored. 

Humanity is the samo everywhere, — it honors and loves to 
honor the prosperous, it curses and loves to curse the unfortu- 
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nate and follen. Failure, honorable or dishonorable, is the 
flignftl for the world's liatred and displeiiBure. As in prosperity 
there were no heigbts too high^ so in adversity thsre are no 
depths too low. This ia the creed of every ca»te of society ; 
the dirtiest atreet urchm has learned this from the world, if 
nothing more ; ita motto to iiim is ** hit him bard — he haa no 
frieittis," Kind teacher this world of outb^ why ehould not the 
poor unf^irt una te k^am its mi>tto, sicce it creases not day nor 
night to toll it in his ears by every passing breeae? Such 
was the treatment the world gave Aaron Burr; such the les- 
aoDs she taught him, that in contemplating his character we 
choose to take tbc world's Btandard. If we should take hiato- 
ry's tost we should have but on<' word to wtHq^— failure. We 
do this nol wholly from compassion, but because we know how 
hiitt^tly he learned that power without goodness '* is as sound* 
ing brass *t a tinkling cymbal/' If I mistake not, wo are all 
conliuucillj forgetting this fact, and are striving after every- 
thing cIhc more zealously than for '* the tme, the beautiful and 
ihegood/' The great aim of a consecrated life should be to 
fed: the honor of God and not its own honor. Had Burr done 
this hi his yonlb^ instead of waiting till his dying hour, hia 
n^me would have been the brightest that adorns our annals ; 
%tl hff neglected his God, neglected all but self; forgot that 
^Ait was such a tiling in the world as {/oodmss, which com- 
mlwttcis all virtue^ better than riches or honor, better than 
hwity or pow^^r, better than any worldly prosperity, since it is 
^^ of (hi) world, but takes hold on heaven, 

Hf received from the world well nigh all of prosperity it 
I pvo and adversity too. We knovp of no better iliustra- 
i^rif th^ world's fickkneas. We kuow of no man who has 
B f(i hif}^ iu the cBtimution of the country and at last fallen 
Unfortunate all (hey who receive the hatred instead 
(x^npassion of mankind. Without God which is the 
,|p>od, without hope in the world, life is hell on eartlL 
is sotntwkat to blame for this, if circumstances 
i«V<?n ii^lp ^ make men what they are. I know how 
^Hii objected to this that *' every man makes his owa 
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We admit that the ** Author of All " has tlirown here and 
there a gifted boh] into the world, above the world ; but how 
rare. Where are the Homers and Miltona ? AJaa, these are 
only the exceptions. We turn from these to the raging strug- 
gling multitude^ patched up, moulded and shaped by circiim- 
fltancefl. Wo will not contend that the shaping is greater than 
the making of a human soul. The Creator is greater than his 
creatures^ greater than circuvistances. There are those who 
contend that these have little or nothing to do in making men ; 
but history is full of illastratioua of those who have been 
borne along by the force of circumstances to glory and renown. 
If this is not true, Shakspeare unfortunately made a mistake 
when he wrote; 

" There la & tide in the aflkirs of men, 
Whiclj^ Inkpn nl iho HocmI^ leads on lo fortune; 
Omitted, fill tlie vcjnfr© cjf their Ufo 
la bound in BhoUowa bdI ia muerieii." 

And Bacon, too, wisest of men, made quite as sad a mistake 
in Baying '* that fortune depends on accident." The world dis- 
agrees on this doctrine of circumstances, and hence we claim a 
perfect right to our own opinion, in this case at least, which is 
simply this, that aurroundiiigs made Aaron Burr not what he 
really wus but what he sfems to hv. We have dwelt thus long 
upon this point in order to find an apology for the fall of bo 
brilliant and in some respects ho great a man. 

Boni in an age when infidel philosophy was adopted by its 
master apirita, when Voltaire found supporters in such men aa 
Jefferson, an age dark indeed had it not been lighted up by 
such names as Dwight and his school, these were the indi- 
rect influences which are seen through all his after life. He 
himself felt the effect of these, when in bitterness of soul he 
exclaims, '^ Had I read Voltaire less and my Bible more, I 
flhould have been a better man." But there were direct influ- 
ences more potent than these, Fatherleea, motherlesa boy^ few 
could have withstood temptations better than thou ; turned 
loose in the world, obliged to solve the problem of life for thy- 
self and alone^ When we remember these unfavorable influ- 
ences and also the brilliant parts of the accomplished man^ we 
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ought to think charitably of his after Life, howerer wrong and 
misspent. It jg not Btrange tliut he waudered far from the 
pfltbti of hii} fathers, when we remember tliat the whole 
country was wandoring away from the school of Edwards and 
Fanning mad after atheism ; yet Burr was no atheist. I know 
hew harshly the world has judg^ him, wrongly and in€0ft9tet- 
ly as we think. Especially in this age when Judas finds an ad- 
vocate in the aeut^at mind in all England, we might at least 
hopo poor Burr would fjire less hard. He was no angel, but a 
mm who came into the world no more inclined to vice or leea 
open to the good InilueDce of virtue than the purest a&d wiAcet 
of mortalB. Wc know that he yielded to temptations and fell. 
History may justly acU his life a failure, but not the world. 
We cannot believe with Mrs. Stowe in her "Minister's Woo- 
ing/' that he was but an accomplished devil. He greatly 
erred ; so do alt human kind. If we full; believed this last, 
we should feci as Bums did when he wrote: 

"Then ifonUj eoan joiir brother man^ 
StiU ^aUer aiaior womuD, 
Tliough the/ may gi^Dg a heinoua nroug, 
To Btep onidu is Imnifln." 

We are continually forgetting tbie, and yet we arc ever willing 
to grant that there are times in the life of every human soul 

" Vhon, aLafl, their guardioQ sileepfl, 

Vice clttpa her hands and virtue wepp»." 

If Burr's critics had thus believed, they would have been more 
charitable. We freely admit his errors both moral and politi- 
cal His chicanery in politica and law, for which he has been 
so severely censured, was just what our vioral age approves 
and honors. Aa a politician he was more upright than Jeffer- 
BOn. In regard to his character aa a man, the facts we have 
cousidered are plainer than words. He had an untarnished 
military career ; came within one vote of the Presidency, tilled 
the office of Vice Presidency with perfect fiatisfaction. 

It was at this stage of his career that he fought that duel 
which *^ separated him from humanity." We would not justify 
duelling, but it should bo remembered that it ia the soldier's 
last redress for insult and injury. There can be no question but 
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that he was rivalled, ir^'ured and insulted by HaniiltoiL We 
know not his motives, and hence ive cannot justly judge the 
act. It is enough that we know that his only consolation after 
the dnol was, that saddest of all human consolations, " what 
is done is done." Fortune now forgot him ; ruin claimed him ; 
his friends forsook him; Jefferbon, whom Burr made President, 
persecuted him in his adversity. Scandal had her perfect work. 
Ko kcew that he had been wronged yet never tried to excul- 
pate himself, Baying **that he was already exculpated in 
heaven." He never complained ; with philosophical heroism he 
bore his troubles and trials ; he might justly have exclaimed 
with poor Shelley : 

■* I rould lis down like a tired ehild 
And veep Bway tliie life of ctun 
Vf hidk r have borne and stiU niupt bear." 

Or in his stronger hours he might have felt as Richter wrote : 
" the pain of trial ia but that of piercing the ears to the maid- 
en and you hang jewels in the wounds." 

Such hie adversity, such the seeming penalty of his misspent 
life, that there was no prosperity in the world for him, 8uch 
the hatred of mankind, that though he was temperate in all 
things, he was called a aenaualist ; but we should have studied 
human nature to no purpose had we not learned that there is 
no such thing in the world as temperance in immorality. Ono 
pasaion gratified, no temperance then, the wall is broken, the 
breach is made, and all remaining passions are looBened and 
gratified according to circumstances. We affirm then that Burr 
was no sensualist. We are aware that in the minds of many 
his name is identified with nothing but hypocrisy and selfieh- 
neaa. For these I suppose he will be remembered. His brilliant 
accomplishments, his skill in the law, his eloquence which 
could make a Senate weep when al! confidence in the man was 
gone, hid statesmanship untarnisbed, all ther;e have passed 
from the memory of men. Scandal slowly diea. What then 
was his charaeterP He was no murderer; the murderer never 
loves. That he had a humane disposition is proved by his un- 
bounded love for children, even the dirtiest of them all. H© 
loved with all the earnestuess of a father, his beautiful Theo^ 
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dona. Qoneroiu to the last, he who had beirieBded nich vast 
multitudes died almoat xmfriended and alone ; alone, no not 
alone, for his constant companion mu the Bible, read by day, 
tmder hifl pillow at night; seeking for consolation from that 
long neglected book, we haye no certain assurance that he found 
it. Poor unfortunate soul I " like a ship built and manned to 
ride OTBT troubled seaSj to exult among the billows of heaven, 
lying becalmed in shallow water, and at last ignobly pmihing 
(dose to the shora" 
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Abticlb IX^THE study OP NATDRAL HISTORY IN 

COLLEGE, 

As Students, we do DOt study God's word or His works 
enough. " Coldj dull intellectualism/' is by too many consid- 
ered an end of being, Studenta whoj with loo little devotion 
to tho culture of the intellect^ have forsaken all for advance- 
ment in the graces of the heart, have lost caste. As for Col- 
lege naturaliata, they are simply pitied; or their weakneaa 
for things not altogether prcpOBseBsing to eyes testhetic, is ami- 
cably pardoned nnd forgotten. Without overestimating or de- 
crying any one of these three modes of attaining knowledge, it 
may reasonably be asked, whether they cannot be ao united as 
to conduce to the moat perfect development of the nature 
within U8. 

Each of the three ; namely, the cultivation of the moral and 
of the intellectual powers ; and the application of these to 
a full and thorough knowledge of the earth, as it ia and has 
been, each has its rank, — each its special importance. 

The right education of any child is after this wise ; — First, 
the calling out of the heart ^ualitifs, the training of the reli- 
gious sensibilities. Well grounded in these, the mind looka 
out from iteelf, craves food of a different sort. But alas I in- 
stead of such nourishment, how is the tender mind of the child 
most commonly crammed and OTerloaded by the long and im- 
ceasing drill of the six-hour Kyatem of the common school; 
while all the time the poor soul is yearning to learn of Na- 
ture and her ways ; alive to every emotion she awakens^ only 
wanting an interpreter to smooth the way into her courts. But 
all these aspirations are choked, torn up by the roots^ and 
things thought more useful, are thrown in and forced down by 
rude hancla. Only in a few do they abide forever, — hut few 
awake in after-life to realize the heautiea of the world of sense 
about us. Short-sighted educators 1 the two methods can be 
united and carried on^ mutually urging on in one and the same 
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path to higher attainrocnt, severer diBciplinCj — and how happy 

the life of the child ! 

Thin is no fancy aketck In Europe, hardly has the child of 
eight or ten yeare acquired the first rudiments of letlere, when 
Bimple books, prepared by naturaliets of world-wide fame, are 
placed in his hands. Nearly every town has ita local oiiiseuin 
of Natural History; and every holiday is sure to find highways 
and hedges, lawns and forests, brook and strand, gladdened with 
young naturahst amateurs, *' incipient Cuviern/' laden with 
rocks aQd shells, tired with hot chases after butterfltee and all 
manner of creeping things. These studies are carried into the 
Gymnasium and the University; hence their graduates are 
men of a more equalized culture than the candidates for the 
learned professiotis in any other land. Knglish and Continent- 
al travelers add much more to our knowledge of the Natural 
History of the countries they visit, than our American traveJ- 
ers, because our education in this one respect is generally so 
totally neglected. With the exception of our professedly sci- 
entific men, and Army and Navy officers, the most diatinguish- 
ed of our travelers have compassed sea and land, and eeen as 
little of Nature as their quick eyes and agile brains have de- 
tected diverflities of human nature. 

This three-fuld education, so necessary for each individual to 
fit him for the work of life, correBpondfl very exactly with the 
history of the culture of the race. Men first walked with God. 
Their intercourse with Deity gave birth to mental aspirations. 
Then, as now, the highest, most noble thoughts that gloriiy 
literature, sprang from an earnest seeking of the soul for light. 
Last of all, the earth and its history was etudied. 

There was no science until the close of the last century. 
The science of thought, as well as that of language, is but 
just now resolving itself from the thick mists that conceal ; 
slower and later still, has an imperfect, but in some degree 
true, system of Nature been conceived. 

"Wo BOO but lUmlj ilirough the mistB oud rapors; 

A ID id these earthly tiampB, 
Vbat Aoom to us but a&d. fuuerool tapcra, 
M»y be LeAveu^a diataat Ijunpe." 
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But now tho world, still young and hardly balanced, is, how- 
ever, ready to commence the life-work of the ages ; to trace 
out that true science, which comprises all other Bcieacts : which 
at hrat given to man in a full and glorious integrilyj he trifled 
with, and finally lost amid a boat of false bnowledgea ; and 
which now, through long centuries of painful toiling, must bo 
regaine-d. So the individual, nurtured by this thrcc-fold cdu- 
cation^ ia armed and equipped for living a life to sanctity and 
care. 

The ffistheticB of the study of Natural History, the thouBand 
and one delights springing up new and ever freeb in the palh 
of the humblest plodder through the fields, have been else- 
where recounted. Apologists for the study have busily enume- 
rated every possible advantage and use resulting from it. 

The first grand use of this pursuit to the Ccllege Student is^ 
to teach him humility. If one can only see what he does not 
know, how very much is gained ! Here be is every moment io 
the closest contact with mysteries. Here be is forced to leave 
a very large place in liis storehouse of knowledge for the things 
he does not know. Every working naturalist has a corner in 
his cabinet for the non d^terminata. In a science which is ele- 
mentary, confused and ill-arranged, tbou^jh perhaps not one 
whit more so than any other department oC knowledge — though 
more palpably so, — the Studtmt is at otce compelled to confeea 
liis ignorance of many thingn yet to be learned ; — bis hopeleea 
ignoraice of a titho of the mysteries that surround him- But 
just as inevitably he is compelled to acknowledge some things 
as fixed, to yield to some things as auikoritative. Here is, 
plainly enough. Cause and Effect. He looks upon Nature — 
its System, only as a thing, a means^ and adores the God of 
Nature. Here is death to Naturalism and Nature-Worship- 
pers. 

The age is indeed a skeptical one : and it is well, inasmuch 
aa it seems in some sort a necessity. There iB a breaking up, a 
disorganization of past theories and modes of thought. Un- 
settling these, we at once lose the confidence that ages had im- 
planted, and so firmly, that we grow distrustful of anything 
better, and are in doubt and suspense. Some men have had 
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an agency beyond all others in producmg this distmat of the 
past ; and, while the tendency of the age has been ilius, they 
have brokec in and consummated the work, Such is the ohvi- 
OUB sphere of such miuds as Ooether Carlrle and EmersoD, 
PrGomiiieDtly destructive, they have hurried on the process of 
the dJfiorganizatioD of thought Juet hero, among these wrecks 
of opimon, in her haste and overzeal, Error^ with her religious 
and philosophies — positive and false^ because so untimely — has 
planted her stronghold ; and multitudes galhex in to defend it. 

Bacon^ of all ineu^ was perhaps the most skeptical, most dis- 
truBtful of the past. But by that rich peculiarity of his gen- 
ius, he was constructive. He saw very t^uickly the errors of 
the past, and as rapidly pulled down old dogmas, that ob- 
Btnicted the work of his life. It was a far more difficult task, 
as it tested the wealth of his endownieuts, to construct that 
ground-work upon which every science must build its founda- 
tion. Mever more clearly has science proved the divinity of 
her origin, than by gladly receiviug the skepticism of the age, 
inaamuch as it baa given her those materials which she b very 
slowly and with much painstaking weaving into a woof of 
eternal truth. The slowness of the procesSj the frequent hin- 
drances, the imperfection a of her workmen, must ever teach 
men of science the neceasity of caution and vigilance, a sense 
of their weakness and inaufficiencyj and lessons of faith, self- 
relianco aud assurance. Thus the greatest minds in scienco, 
the advance guard in the toiling army of invcsfigatorB, have 
been men of strong hope and firm faith. 

'* All this is well — moat cKcellent, But one t^annot he Nat- 
uralist, Poet, Literatour and Scholar, witliin the four short 
years of College hfe. One must get his leseons well and thor- 
oughly ; he must walk with the poels and philoaophers ; talk 
with the sages. Man is a social being ; he must exercise his 
faculty of speech. Man is a sensational being; he must in- 
dulge in the amenities of the weed" — and thus the ohjector 
skips from point to point, pre-occupying all the outposts of ar- 
gument. 

No College ever sent out a Naturalistj Poet or Scholar Our 
Alma Mater sends us forth from her arms, well content if we 
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h&ve fully developed all those capabilities tbat future condi- 
tions are to shape into form and comelincsB. 

Every College ought, before the feenior year, to indoc- 
trinate the Student in the fundamentalB of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, Botany, Zoology, and the principles of Geology 
that embrace them all. These can be ob easily grasped as the 
principlee of Syntax, of Calculus, or the argiimenta of Paley : 
while the mind has spent years ie acquiring these, it readily 
and moat gratefully receives the few elements of Natural 
Science. 

Now arise the thousand dangers of ematterera. In the one 
case, the Student, well-grounded in the intellectuals, puts them 
in confitant practice in his themes, forensics aad debating soci- 
ety : on the other hand, the principles of science, for want of 
proper culture to render thctn a permanent growth^ are lost at 
once and forever ; or, they track liiti after life, dim and una- 
vailable aa ghosts. 

For a clear illuatration of the general effect of these studies 
upon the life and character, we have but to turn to names well 
known by the vivacity, grace, depth of feeling and health of 
tone which characterize minds, of which Hugh Miller and 
Charles Kingsley are fair types. Very many may think of 
Hugh Miller as an eloquent aad able expounder of Geology 
only, and may forget that the Stonc-Mascn of Cromarty, and 
the Edinburgh Editor, had as atern a work to do in his life as 
most men. His first knowledge of the stones and shi'lls of 
Cromarty Frith, fostered by tlie teachings of his uncle, was the 
result of holiday rambles by those shores. The **01d Red 
Sandstone," was first conceived in his lonely, thouj^htful walks 
to and from his work ; in his musings among the "thunder- 
holts" scattered about the quarry he worked in by day. He 
tells ua that the " Asterolepis of Stromness," the " Cruise of 
the Betsey/' and his " First Impressions of England," were the 
products of vacation journeys. The posthucious "Testimony 
of the Rocks, "were originally Lyceum Lectures, written in the 
hurry and bustle of his busy, overworked life. So KingBley, 
and many others whom each one of us can name, have had 
their Hves tinged acd distinguished by these side studies. In 
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hifl boyhood, at the UnivereitjF of Straflbuurg^ in his medical 
studies, and in his after life, we can see the strong influence 
that the^e etudicH of Nature hud In ehaping and controlling 
Ooethe'0 mind. Though with him all wrb Nature and every- 
thing eUc self, we can understand tbe secret of hia woDderful 
insight into Nature. It wa* bat a habit of keen observation, 
in his case greatly excited and intensified through tbe gifts of 
bis genius. In hU own words : "Everything proves that men 
are made for Faith and not lor Sight, « « « i bad rather, 
however^ Ihcy would aeaert their own right^ and open their own 
eyes, bo they might see what lies before them/' In the words 
of the author of the ** Characteristics," — ''It was, doubtless, 
an entirely peculiar privilege of his genius, that he had the 
power of absolutely and scnsiblj losing himself in the object, 
whatever it was, to which at any particular point of time, his 
attention was directed; whether it were man, beast, bird or 
plant ; nay, that he, to a certain extent, transformed himself, 
in imagination, into the very thing itself." 

Plainly enough, wo must go into the woods and fields, ram- 
ble by tbe brook and the sea-shore; and there, and in the 
study, apply the principles gained from books and oral instruc- 
tion. More than this, we must give ourselves to one depart- 
ment. It is a broad field to range ; new and untried modes of 
investigation, to which the mind is unused, are to be preserved; 
and it looks like a hopeless task to try to know all the animals 
and plants of a town — as indeed it is. 

Any one of ordinary capacity and ease of acquirement, can 
take up Botany, and with the help of good books, which are 
always at bond, and occasional aid from his teacher, collect, in 
a year or two, nearly all the flowers of his town ; name, clas- 
sify and arrange them^ and, best of all, have received some 
idea of the vastnesa of the subject, and how little knowledge 
he has of it after two cr five years of study. This is all that 
18 wanted ; let him now drop the study if necessity compels. 
The botanist has much of the way smoothed for him : it will 
add very much to his independence and self-reliance, if the 
Student takes up some branch not ao well worked out by Nat- 
uralists. The shells of a town, those inhabiting its lowlands 
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H and poDds, are few in number ; but tboBe are hard to find^ and 
more difficult to identify. Chasijig butterflies and insectfi is' 
better ezercise than either, and is destined to become the rage 

■ in this country at do distant day^ as it already is in England 
anJ on the Contiaent Due study of their forms, thorough 
obeervance of their habits, and their relations to the arts, vQl 
serve to deepen and chaeteu this " noble rage." All this adds 
to the sum of our knowledge : but better for the Student, the 
analytical powers are brought into constant requisition ; new 
thoughts and experiences renovate and refresh, whif h tinge and 
color his whole life. This involves no denial or forsaking of 
one hour to be given to the lessons of the day — peed not inter- 
fere in the least with literary exercisefl, public or private. Af- 
ter-dinner walkflj Saturday afternoons, hours of leisure, that 
strew the way of every Studeat. are all that are required. 

But, of all living beings, Students are most gregarious. So, 
on the first awakening of a taste for these pursuits, Natural- 
ists' Clubs spring up spontaneously- Every Academy and Col- 
lege should have its Society of Natural Hisloryj whose first 
object should be, to place upon its shelves "a local collection of 
rocks, minerals, plants and ammalSj all collected and arranged 
by the Students themselves, whi?h implies mutual study, de- 
bate and equalization of knowledge. Now comes in the grand 
finale : an expedition of the members of the Society during 
the Summer vacation to some distant plp.ce of interest in the 
State, or voyage to regions farther off, to fix Che society as a 
permanent and necessary feature of the College ; to make a 
party of pleasure-seekers work to some purpose, aod hence ren* 
der the whole occasion thrice more jubilant and impressive. 
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Abticls X^TiiK POPli A8 A TKMPOKAL 80VEBEIGN. 

— "LongH iiyuria, longae 
JUnbagea, wd sumina wquar fftBtipa terum,"— Kfy. 

GuvERKMtNTfi are made by man, and tliey very mucli re- 
semble their maker. In every form of government there la 
some leading idea embodMj and the link between the form 
and the spirit doaely corre&pondB to that between body aad 
floul. The principle within afleiita the outward development 
of a government, just as a pleaaant temj^r affects ibe expres- 
sion of the face, jiist aa a mean cowardly spirit affects a man's 
carriage ; and the influence of what we believe or what we do, 
ie seen as much in stateH as anywhere else. Ab a man's useful- 
neB8 and fame depend on hia intellect, ho the excellence and 
fltabilitj of public infltitulions are exactly determined by the 
spirit which animates them. When Rome concentrated into 
herseU^ the spirit of military conquest, the legitimate workings 
of that epirit wore seen in the state. Her dominion wad vast, 
her atateamea were generals ; but the provinces were subjected 
to every kind of misrule, poVer became an apple of discord 
that every leader fought for^ and when tht warlike spirit de- 
parted, the Empire died. So when Louis ilV- carried out to 
its full 65tent the idea of Louis- XL, of Francis L and of 
Henry IV. ; when the sovereign had really become the state, 
the worst features of uulimited despotism, the d(^gTadation of 
the commons, and their terrible vengeance at last inevitably 
followed. And so with the Jews, with the Greeks, with al- 
most every nation of marked character, we can see in the same 
way one predominant principle in each constitution ; and we 
can see also that the rcEiUts in each case are, and must be, the 
logical deductions from that principle. The grain above 
ground must correspond to the seed below. If then the whole 
theory of a government is false, it is useless to attempt re- 
forming abuses by any partial change of forms or laws. Hen 
cannot gather grapes of a bramble bnsh. Such a reformation 
ia like cutting off Sampson's hair. The vital principle will soon 
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restore it, and tring upon the reformers the fate of the Phi]is- 
ttues. 

Now the idea upon wliich the Pope's temporal governmeBt 
IB founded k the entire BubordiDation of the temporal to the 
spiritual pover; the glory of Godj and the salvation of men, 
ia declared to he its first and foremost object. This involves 
the surrender of nearly all power into the hands of the church ; 
and thus the union between church and state becomes most in- 
timate. Some connection between them has existed in almost 
all countries ; in Eome alone they are one and inseparable. 

The idea of the Popes may appear at first sight imposing. 
Men's welfare in eternity is of far more importance than their 
welfare during the short time of this life ; hence it 8hould be 
sought after first To unite the two, to make the one conduce 
to the other, to send out from the eame source sovereign de- 
crees both in earthly and in spiritual things, is a design whose 
holiness seems to befit the vicars of Christ, whose ^endeur is 
worthy of the Imperial City< The only difficulty is, that, in 
practice, it ia utterly impossible to attempt so to unite thcnij 
without running a great risk of saerificing both. For, if, as 
in the Roman states, the advancement of religion is made a 
chief object of governmentj rulers can, in practicCj only seek 
what they hclifve will promote men's salvation, and Grod'« 
glory ; and their beliefs may differ afl light and darkne^is. In 
some cases the ends attained may be compatible with true re- 
ligion and good government, and in some they may not. Every 
outrage which has been perpetrated in the name of God, from 
the persecutions of the Roman Emperors down to our own 
day, with its Brigham Young, and little Mortara, Hses up in 
condemnation of such theory. If men were perfect and re- 
ligion one, it might be the best ; aa it is, it is about the worst. 

Now from this principle of ^e Roman government, and the 
character of the Romish religion, we could almost determine 
the state of the country. But dark as our forebodings might 
be, history shows that the actual results are even worse- I 
think there are few things in hietory sadder, or that excite 
more indignation, than to trace the gradual but certain oper- 
ation of the Papal policy, and to compare Central Italy when 
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it firat came under the papal authority, with Central Italy 

now. 

Fepin and CbarlemiL^e laid the firat foundation for the 
temporal power of the Popea, but for many centuries their do- 
mintoDS were small, and authority limited. The extension of 
their spiritual sway ovor Europe, at firat with the aid of the 
German Emperors, afterwards in spite of their oppoeition, bo 
engrossed the attention of the Koman bishops that they couLd 
pay little attention to afi'&irs near home. But aa the night of 
the dark agca gradually broke away, the people were roused to 
resiat the extravagant asaumptious of the Holy See, and the 
PopcB, limited in epiritual power, began to turn their thouj^hts 
to a temporal kingdom. Sextus IV. made the first advance in 
this direction. Alexander YI. followed in his steps ; but the 
principal part of what are now called the States of the Church, 
are due to the resolute old warrior, Julius II, Hia great aim 
was to free Italy from foreign rule, and auhject it to his own, 
and to accomplish this, he hesitated at nothing. He fought 
France and Venice, he entered Mirandola, over frozen ditchea, 
through the breach ; he wrested their strongholds from the Ve- 
netians, and finally even gained poBaeBsion of Parma, Piacen- 
za and Regpio. Hia plana were to a p:reat extent successful. 
From Piaceuza toTerracina hia sovereignty was acknowledged, 
and Macchiavelii could say, — '^formerly no bai'on was too in- 
significant to des]}iBe the papal power; now, a king of France 
stands in awe of it/' 

Now what was the condition of this province ? The writers 
of the sixteenth century can scarcely find words to express its 
fertility, its wealth, the courage and activity of its people, the 
enterprize and prosperity of its merchants. "We traveled," 
say the Venetian ambassadors in 1522, " from Macerate to 
Tolentino through the moat beautiful country ; hills and val- 
leys were covered with corn ; for thirty miles nothing else was 
to be seen ; we could hardly find a foot of uncultivated land; 
it appeared to ua impossible to gather in such a quantity of 
grain, much more to find consumers for it/' Venice, Genna 
and Naples were supplied with corn from the patrimony of St. 
Peter. In 1589 the amount of that article exported was valued 
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at 500,000 acudi a year. And Piue V. boasts in one of his 
bulls, HB a proof of divine favor^ that whereas Rome, in an- 
cient times, could not exist without foreign grain, she had now 
enough and to spare, for her neighbors, and strangers, by land 
and by sea. The vineyards were celebrated all over tne 
world. The salt mines, and alnm mines, were well worked 
and productive. Commerce was flourishing, and the trade of 
Ancona is especially mentioned. Its harbor was crowded with 
ships, and the city itself was a great resort for merohantB from 
abroad. The same ambassadors of 1522 say, '* It is a teauti- 
ful spot, full of merchants ; we were assured that some of them, 
in fc»rmer years, had transacted business to the amount of 
500,000 ducats." 

For literature and art, the '*age of Leo X.'' has passed into 
a proverbn Kapbael, Titian, Michael Angelo, Arioeto, Taaso, 
form a constellation which no succeeding century has rivaled. 
And over all was spread the glorious banner of freedom. No 
Pope at that time could make any addition to his dominions 
without entering into certain conditionB^ and granting settled 
privileges: and these in later times are constantly referred to, 
In many of the cities the papal power was almost nomiQal 
They chose their own raaKistmtes, regulated their own finances, 
and raised troops in their own name ; and the political relation, 
in which they stood to the holy Father, bore the significant 
title of "Ecclesiastical Freedom," Liberty and content and 
prosperity were everywhere. 

Such was Central Italy when it first came under the sover- 
eignty of the Popes, They have held it for three hundred 
years, they have governed it for the welfare of the Church, — 
and the result ia Central Italy of the present day. In every 
change we can trace the working of the aelf-Hame principla 
In the first place, it gave rise to one of the most ruinous sys- 
tems of finance ever known. Immense sums of money were 
lavished to promote the interesta of the faith abroad. Wars 
against the Moors and against the Turks, sujraidiea to the Em- 
peror, and to thp Graad Master of Malta^ were constantly 
draining the papal treasury. Gregory XII. raised 400,000 du- 
cats by a direct tax on the Roman cities, and sent them to 
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Charles IX. Sextus V» appropriated four millioos and a half 
to ecclegiastical exigendefi. As the revenue waa not sufficient 
for these purposes, additional taxes were imposed; as these 
were found insufficient, new offices were created, sold and the 
Bftlariee charged to the public revenue. With every new Popo 
came a n«w batch of offices ; and ao the procese went on, until 
one half of the revenue was expended in the payment of these 
fialaries, or, in other words, in paying the interest on the pub- 
lic debt. So the nation gradually became unpoverishei.1, and 
now evory budget closes with a deficit. For iheyear 1S58 tliia 
deficit was 2,400,OCX1 dollars. 

The efifecta of the papal rule upon the liberties of the people 
can be traced in the same way. The power of the sovort-ign was 
wholly devoted to the church ; consequently it was beat for the 
church's interests that that power should be absolute. So 
every pretext was seized to deprive the cities of their privi- 
legea» An unconatitutional tai on salt made the Penigiana 
revolt. The Spanish troops marched in, subdued them, and 
the citizens lost their freedom. Clement VII. seizetl Ancoua 
by treachery, aud imposed upon the town an absolute govern- 
or. And BO, by repeated and euccesaful blows, the Pope's au- 
thority was strengthened, until he was able to dispose of the 
country and its resources at his own pleasure, 

Aud as the papal government was led, by the interests of 
the Church, to the extension of its temporal authority, so the 
posflesaion of absolute power made the Church's spiritual as- 
sumption more intolerable. Two unlimited powers, one by 
tyrannizing over men's bodies, aud the other over their minds, 
wereweddel together in a union where the temporal waa lu 
subjection to the spiritual; and, one by one, the woes of Italy 
have been the le^timate issue of this unsanctified marriage. 
I need not stop to show how each one of these was bom and 
grew. There is a family likeness among them aD. 

There is no freedom of speech, of press, or of conscience. 
The learned profeBsiona are discouraged ; Geography, Geology 
and Physiology are excluded from the Universities as impious. 
The people have no representatives ; they have no voice in the 
election of their magistrateB; they are not consulted as to the 
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disposal of their money. The taxes ore burdeneomej and moat 
unjustly diatriljTited. In Bologna a rich proprietor is taxed 
six per cent. ; a pour proprietor ia taxed thirty-three per-cent. 

The holy Father perhaps acts on the acriptural principle 
tbat "to bim that bath shall be given ; from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that he hath/' Civil justice is 
hampered by innumerable forms and delays. Criminal justice 
hardJy exists at alL The tribunal of Bologna declared, in a 
sentence of 1S56, that "in past yearB crimes ionnmerahle, 
of every species, have afflicted this province. Thefts, pillages, 
burglaries, constantly take place^ everywhere, and at all times. 
The number of malefactors continues to increase, as well as 
their boldness, encouraged by impunity." A priest is not pun- 
ished when he commits a crime, because it would be a scandal 
to the church. He is not even tried by secular courts. And 
it has repeatedly happened, when a criminal suit baa involved 
prelates as principals, and laymen as accessories, that the lay- 
men have been condemned, and the prelates absolved. A rob- 
ber or murderer is not punished if be can lay hold of the gown 
of a capu<;hiD, if hti can set foot within a church, a convent, 
a hospital, or any clerical property. Besides, ordinary asBaa- 
sinR are no enemies to the government, and the holy Father i« 
exceedingly merciful. But if the Church is injured, either in 
property^ or in the sacred person of a priest, there is neither 
mercy, nor asylum, nor delay. The accused is not allowed to 
name his advocate, hut must he patisfipd with one appointed 
by the court. He is not confronted with the wttDesses who tes- 
tify flgflinat him ; be is not present at bis defense, or at hiB 
eentenco, "Under such circumatancea' the cane is dispatched 
with extraordinary celerity. Finally the insecurity of prop- 
erty^ oppressive taxes, and absurd legislation, have ruined Ag- 
riculture ami Commerce. For the latter especially, the gov- 
ernment has little favor, as it involves a dangerous intercourse 
with revolutionists and heretics. 

Such are some of the blessings which three hundred years of 
papal government have brought to the Italians. I have hard- 
ly hinted at the half, — for the whole story, and its proof, tills 
volumes, — ^but I have said enough to give some idea of the 
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changefi which the Roman govennnenl has wrought. Italy of 
the flixteenth century was reniarkable among the countriee of 
Europe, for its wealth, its agriculture, and ita commerce. The 
land remains as lovely and as fertile as it waa then, but high 
cultivation, traffic and wealth, have gone. Italy of the six- 
teenth century was distiuguiBhed for literature and philoeophy. 
Now no workj by an Italian, of any meritj in ft learned or 
acientific point of new, has been isBued by the Roman pressj 
for at least thirty years, and 1 think for a much longer period. 
In every country of Europe the security of life aud property 
has increased during the laet three centuries. In Italy this 
increase has bt'eu the least. But a short time ago, Duke 
Sforza Ceearini murdered one of his servants who spoke to him 
disrespectfully ; — and he was punished witli a four weeks re- 
treat to a convent. A robber baron of the dark ages would 
hardly have deemed this penalty excessive, 

I have said enough also to show that the government has 
wrought these changes, because it reposes on a principle which 
places it above all sympathy with the people, and regard for 
their opinion ; which cannot be reconciled with civil righta ; 
which confounds in a manner moat hateful to both, '' the things 
that be Caesar's, and the things that be God's." 

And the corollary to this maxim of government is, that no 
reforms are to be thought. The interests of the Church and 
the Faith are, in some way or other at the bottom of every- 
thing that the heretics, or the common people, deem an abuse ; 
and the Pope cannot but feel that every attempt at reform is a 
blow to the Church. To see hew thoroughly he has felt so, 
one need only read the history of such attejnpts ever since 
1815. It is Badj hut instructive. The reluctance with which 
privileges are granted, the e<|uivocations and artifices which 
render them valueless, when conceded, the tyrannical way iu 
which they are annulled, just as soon as the government dares 
to do so, — all prove the same thing, that reform is opposed to 
the very essence of the papal power. 

Now when we can prove that the government of a country 
has been a curse to that country, that it is a curse now, that 
from itH very nature it can never be anything else, there is 
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to hope and to work for, Cirilizatioa aad 
tice^ alike cry out, '' away with it." 

Men get tired of having life and property 
when the holy Boman Church is benefitted 
Guizot has well eaid, " there is a degree of bad 
'hich the people^ great or small^ enlightened or 
no longer endure." If the Italians bide their 
L»dcaufi6 they know that time will come. When a 
j.u(I nation finds that it has to do with a gOTemment 
Lii tyrannical and weak, that promisea and the most 
jogagementfi cannot bind, when the sovereign ie dea- 
ol the miniBter execrated, when the blood of the peo- 
jijjed by the butchery of hundreds in the etreeta^ let 
reign and government beware I Let Pius IX. bo- 
fur such is hia case. 
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Abticlb XL— THEODORE PARKER. 

The Atlantic Mouthl^j in a notice of the first Number of 
the Quarterlv, rtjmarkH that " the young matt'a essay b moat 
likely to be in teres ting;, when ho writes about BoiotHbiug he Uaa 
seen or exj^erienced, so as to know more about it than hh read- 
era '/' and under the saniQ head it speiLks disparagingly of his 
attempting any subject which requires clc^e and logical reaaon- 
ing^ or a deep insight into the hidden workings of things, as uu 
example of which it mentions *^ Shakspearo." In its opiEioDj 
the lahyrinthian windings of human character are too intricate 
for the young mind to trace out, and a genius lite Shakapeare'e 
loo far tranflcends ite own to be comprehended by it. And 
equally ae well, it would seem, might this view be ap])lied to 
the theme under consideration, for, beeides his gtmua. in the 
micds of a portion, at least, of the world^ the character of 
Theodore Parker was a riddle. Butj riddle or not, the aolu- 
tion requirea no apinx. He waa not bo strange a being after 
all ; only it was a straage light in which people regarded him. 
He was remarkable ; for such genius, such acbolarBbip, such vir- 
tues, such untiring energy, are each alone sufficient to render 
their poBseasor remarkable. And these are the sum total of 
hia character — the only and true eleuients of the perfect char- 
acter, and in hia composition, coupled with no baneful exotics. 
Indeed, it requires no vast amount of mental acumen to under- 
stand such a man ; and yet, where in the wide range of history 
do we find one whose character baa occasioned more vague spec- 
nlatioufl and false hypotheses, or whose lite and deeds have 
caused more fears and foolish commotiona among the masses 
of the people ? And where is the cause ? Where it exists by 
nature, with the people themselves. Unless some men have a 
threatened punishment before their eyes, or a promise \ reward 
held out to their expectant grasp, they can see no motive for 
doing well, and their poor cowardly eouls, instead of remaining 
upright in the image of God who created them, must down, 
like the hisBing serpent, and crawl away from his sight. 
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Of all Theodore Parker's euemiea, none ever denied the ex* 
celleDcy of hia virtues. The only charge8 brought agamst him 
are, a fancied unHoundoosB of theological views, and the fear- 
lesii euLsrgy with which he pursued public vice. And for nei- 
ther of these — if he carried them to exceee, as perhaps he did — 
was he to blame. He would have been a lie in the teeth of 
nature had he done otherwiaej for in all Ma acts he only fol- 
lowed the inclination of hia own genius. His virtuous soul 
could saaction no crimOj so that to men of influence, who loved 
their *' darling sina" nevertheless, he became olnonoua ; his 
vast acquirements as a scholar, and more than usuaUy penetra- 
ting intellect, enabled him to wrench from their foundation the 
fossil tbeoricB of one-ideaed old fogies, and they hated him. 
Thus he stood before the world — ^visible, and yet unseeuj — for 
men regarding him only through the eyee of prejudice, belield, 
OS it were, through a glass, darkly. And who, save a few of 
hie intimate friends, has dared to come forward and fipeak his 
praise — to pronounce a true eulogium without a word of re- 
proach ? Be it mine, then, here, in this obscure place, to at- 
tempt what belongs to a more gifted pen. The Megaric female 
gathered together the bones of Pbocion, and preserved them 
beneath her hearth^stoue, till his own country was ready to re- 
ceive them ; so would I preserve the virtues of a noble soul 
from the oblivion to which an inteUigent people would consign 
them. As has been previously said, he was remarkabb ; emi- 
nently was he so, viewed from whatsoever stand-point we 
choose. A man of unasauming modesty, of a gentleness of 
heart almost feminine, in him all the elements of the great and 
good were blent together in harmony — the profounJeet schol- 
arship and the rareat virtues of the human heart, with martyr- 
like heroism. But the world knew lum not. Out of its aus- 
t^e heart it hated him ; and, because he held views antagonis- 
tic to their own, politicians never thed of abusing, nor theolo- 
gians of reviling him. Considering the much he had to en- 
dure, it is tnily surprising how his feeble and delicate organi- 
Eation so long bore up. Pursuing his studies far into the nighty 
and, often indeed, watching till the last star had grown pale in 
the dawning light, he retained the vigor of his intellect unim- 
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paired, deepite ihe curseB heaped upon his head, or the prayers 
raised piously to Heaven for his annihilation, Ht-Id by his 
clerical brethren as little better than a demon incamntc^ and 
even prohibited their churches for fear, as it were, hia very 
breath were pollutioD to their sacred atmosphere, quietly and 
unobtniaivelj he moved onward^ laboring in the discharge of 
his duties, yet uttering his sentiments with oil the Jreedom that 
the great Nature bo worshipped bestows upon her creatuxes. 
The vaZue of that freedom he knew and acknowledged, and was 
at once the champion of free institutioDS, free speech, and the 
vindicator of free thought. He recognized liberty as the spe- 
cial gift of God to his children, and was never weary of bat- 
tling in its ceufle. Public opinion, also, was no obstacle in hia 
path. Perhaps he did not avoid the good will of men, but it is 
certain that he did not fear their ill will. He never stood back 
with a hypocritical leer, sftying, 1 beliere so and so, but h it 
policy for me to preach it ? — not he — but he came boldly oat 
arid told the world just what he thought and believed ; and, 
though all mankind opposed him, and the press was rife with 
censure^ still, true to his purpose, he pushed manfully on. The 
fires of his energy once kindled, his own heart pointed the true 
courBe to be pursued, and the might of the hurricane could not 
swerve him from it. The Napoleon of his profession, he 
brought an adamantine will into the great battle-field of hu- 
man rights, and retired from the arena with no ill-fought Wa- 
terloo to sully his glory. And though he gained the name of 
blasphemer among men, there is reason to believe that he 
went out of the world with that rare attendant on death-beds — 
an uuperjured soul 

But it was his goodness of heart that riveted his congrega- 
tion to the Ifufiic Hall, and for this reason, while they have 
heen branded as rationalists for listening to his sermons, they 
have been sti^atized as man-worahippers for their devotion 
to his pereon. " Oh blind adoration !" May we not say, equally 
blind enmity P Bcecher addresses a crowded house ; Chapin 
addresses a crowded house ; does the Gospel draw the multi- 
tude ? — or ifl it the man f But well might hiB congregation 
love him, for Theodore Parker's private life was in no way in- 
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conaifltcnt with hie doctriDCS. Unlike the mftjority of hie pro- 
fession, he practiced what he preached. The adrocate of phi- 
lanthropy in the pulpit, be freely opened hie own puree to the 
needy. While mothers in affluence whispered his name with a 
shudder over the cradlea of their infants, the hlefisings that 
flowed from his bounteous band kept alive the vital spark in 
many a squalid household. The young and nobly ambitious 
^leo found in him a friend, and even now, more than one poor 
Student, as he trims bia midnight lamp, rememhers Theodore 
Parker's gold, in the genial glow that falls on the page before 
him. 

That he had faults, who shall deny ? The maxim, *' to err 
is human/' ie more than a maxim ; it ib a law of Nature coex- 
istent with the expulsion of our first parents from Eden j but 
never, methinka, was it less clearly exemplified. The world, 
as wc have said, hated him, and has no tear for his death, save 
tears of joy ; but have we not read^ " Woe unto you of whom 
all men speak well ?" 

"Tbcy vho ofl iune urwn in tears 
Slmll reap ■gmio in Joj." 

But let that lonely grave in Florence, with its simple head- 
stone engraven with his name and age, continue to hold bia in- 
animate dust beneath the daisieH which the haltny Italian at- 
mosphere has already raised to his memory. His misfortiine 
was, that he lived too soon — not for the world — bat himself. 
Time, the great Deatroyerj and for the samo reason the great 
Comforter, shall prove at last how much he loved the world 
that reviled him ; and when, far in the dim future, ivy shall 
have twined itee'f in wreaths about that simple head-BtonOj 
friendly bands shall bruah aside its folds to read and revere bis 
name. 
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Article Xn^PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 

Tn tie early months of Summer our Colleges hold their 
anuual featival of Commencemont. To plain lookera-on it Ib 
not clear why that should be called a Commencement which 
eeemB rather to be an ending, orvhy a commencement of a 
year and a year's work should imniedifltely be followed by a 
cCBsation Irom work. But let iia not quarrel with a term bear- 
ing such genuine nuirks of respectable antiquity; it is highly 
creditable to our conBcrvatism that we have fluffered it, with 
all its apparent inappropriateneBBj to remain in use; since in 
general we have little respect for antiquity unless supported by 
plain sense, and are apt to exhibit a reformative spirit in lan- 
guage afl elsewhere. But in one eense^ though not strictly the 
historical one, Commtnctmt'nt means what it aaya, for it Is to 
moat men tha beginning of a life — the Professional Yet a 
closer analysis shows this to he only an artificial point of de- 
parture. The real commencement of professional life is the 
day when the decision is made which fixes the character of 
one's future occupation, since this decision gives a coloring to 
study and thought before wo enter upon the immediate prepa- 
ration for profcssiooal life. It is to this commeacement tfaat 
aeiious thought belongs, and like all really vital changes and 
steps in life, the movement is silent ; the voice of music and 
the flouriah of academic ceremoniea attend the outward change 
of position. 

Yet the decision which aifecta so strongly the after current 
of our hves, ia often made lightly and without serious reflec- 
tion ; some indeed seem never to have made any choice, but to 
have been brought up from childhood with their profession 
marked out for them ; others live till nearly the close of a Col- 
lege course with no definite calling in view, and then slide into 
one, as it were, and can acarcely give a reason for their choice ; 
while still another class, when their College life la finished, 
adopt the tentative method and shift from one line of profee- 
sional study to another, Happy are they whose natural tendcn- 
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cies are too marked to suffer any doubt as to their legitimate 
sphere of activity. But not all, nor even most, are thua strongly 
individualized. To them it appears an evea chance whether 
they would succeed laest in law, in medicine or in theology. 
Yet at the same time it is also true, that no man is ever called 
upon to make a choice of two callings which present themselvcB 
to hira with equal claims; this is true even as a practical 
matter^ and undeniably true in a rational point of view. Such 
a moral dilemma would be an imi>08sibility. 

Wo say, " make a choice of callings ;" and the term seemB 
self-contradictory. Yet Bearch it and you will discover a form- 
ula for the apparent antagonism but real harmony that holds 
between fate and free-vrill, It asserts the sovereignty of our 
will — we choose; but it also asserts the autJiority above ufr— 
we are called. We choose that to which we are celled, in the 
sense not of making a selection based simply on our inclina- 
tion, but of aaaerting the conformity of our wiU to what our 
reason and our faith tell ns to be the will of a higher one. A 
man is emphatically called to one particiUar line of lift' — called 
by the requirements and necessities of his own nature ; colled 
by the voice of external circumstances which he camiot con- 
trol ; called sometimes, though rarely, by a voice not then 
understood, which yet with authority bids him follow a course 
that seems perhaps even unreasonable and foolish. Thus, "by 
faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he ahuuld afterward receive for an inheritance, obeyed; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went." But this 
last is not the ordinary way by which we are colled; more fre- 
quently wo may read the call in our own organization and 
situation. 

The two questionfl, then, What shall I choose ? and to what 
am I called? become identical. In thus askinff^ we assert our 
right of choice and imply the idea of the prime relation which 
exists between a man's professional and his individual life. 
Upon the honesty and care with which this question is an- 
swered will the worth of a nmn'a life largely depend ; in a 
word, his success, using that term in its highest sense, wilt 
depend upon the cleameaa with which he judges of his call 
and the faithfulness which he shows to its summons. 
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It is plain that this question is Inteiiaely individual. The 
track wiiich each man makes through the world is not lost in 

the common highway of all men. His footsteps lead kim bj a 
line never before and never after to be trodden by another. 
His life, diBlinct from that of every other human beings ia 
never to lose ite own current and be absorbed in that of an- 
other; and in his work be ia not bound like a galley-slave to 
a chain of gallej-slaves, and bidden tug at the oar in metisured 
beat with the rest, — to stop when they stop, dip again when 
they dip. The very freedom of his will makes his individual- 
ityj and if he chooses to beaparoBite, he chooses. But in 
point of factj we do mr^st unmercifully cramp at every turn 
our freedom of choice in our desire for conformity. We wish 
others to conform to our standard and we yield to their re- 
quirements. At this very moment a public opinion in the 
church, sincere but one-sided, is doing its dearest inteTest a 
grave injury. Is it not true that these two senlirofnts find a 
place in the mind of a large clasa of zealous Christians ?— that 
if one enters the ministry he cannot bo wrong, and that piety 
is so preeminent a qualification for admission to that office that 
he who can show no other credentials ia yet fit for the profes- 
sion ; not considering that gnodnesa is essential not for the 
ministry but for tbe man, and that an office of aucli authority 
is itself lowered by a low standard of qualification for admis- 
sion. When it comes to such a pass as this, we need not 
wonder if we see stupid ministers preaching to sleepy congre- 
gations, or ignorant, well-meaning men holding up the blessed 
Gospel to ridicule, by their insane attempts to expound it* 
hidden mysteries. 

If *' doing good " be the plea for such misplacing^ yet think 
that the world is large and Christianity wide. There is scope 
for its finest and most commanding influence wherever a man 
may choose to set his hand. The pen and the tongue arc not 
its most powerful agents, and he who can neither handle the 
one nor use the other, may yet preach loudly and succesfifully. 
If we may not preach from the pulpit, perhaps tbe desk will 
find room for us, or the bench, or the counter. So that no one 
finding his tnie place in life need despair of finding with it the 
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largest opportunity for putting to use whatever Chriatiaii vir- 
tues lie may possess. 

When we rank any profession, or office, or occupation al>ove 
another in point of influence, we are apt to commit the mis- 
take of stating this absolutely, without makiag it depend upon 
the individual A diiference of power there, is in different 
spheres of action, in themBelvea cooHidered. The pulpit may 
he the center of a larger field than the counting-room; the 
profesBor'p chair than the ghoemaker^s bench ; thougli as to the 
terms of the gradation few would agree, and the gradation it- 
self is not fixed but constantly shifting. Still whatever inher- 
ent ditference of power there may he in different professions, iui 
relation to each man, there is one only place In which he can', 
exert the largest influence, and that, reader, is his cttm place. 
It may be here ' or it may he there j it may be as a acrvant or 
as a ruler; but wherever the place is which was made for him, 
there only can he exert the largest influence, becauBe there only 
will his own nature bo under the most favorable conditions for 
growth. 

And thus, there is no work which in itself considered, callfr 
more loudly for our aid tlian any other. We are wanted where 
we belong, not we belong where we are wanted. The grand 
purpose for which we were created was not to do this work or 
that work as men think, the work always difl"ering, mark yon,, 
under ditierent stages of the world's history; we were created 
to do our work, and^ in the last analysis, not to do our work, 
but to be that to which the doing of work is necesaary. Work 
is given ua, not because God needed that it should be done by 
us, but because thus only can we best fulfil the great end of 
being, 2b be 19 higher than to do^ because doing is a condition 
of being, and when we work we are not fiilfllling the ultimate 
end of our life, except as tliat work is itself eubordinate and 
conducive to a higher end, which is the ultimate, namely : Life 
ia harmony with the life of God. 

We see indeed the world going wrong, — our own narrow world 
and that larger one which stretchea beyond; the rush of life 
passing unceasingly, whither, we hardly dare think. Our eyes 
see the enormity of sin and its attendant suffering, and our 
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haoda must ever fall abort of our eight. In tliis one will find 
an excuse for deapairmg ioaclivity ; in this will another see 
only the greater reason fitr au entire flelf-abundonment to un- 
ceasing effort; and if such a one, feeling '^ the whole world 
tugging at his ekirtfi for help," holds up hie work before him 
BO as to shut out all else, we maj well pardon him and think 
of our own shortcominge. The great work is to be done, 
reader^ and if you and I can be content to let all else alone but 
our part, wo shall do that better, and tie rest will be done 
letter without ua. 

However we may choose to work, we shall be quite sure to 
find ourselves in some great clasa of workers. These classes 
exist of neceeaity ; for the educated man they at present as- 
eame the three-fold division of Law, Medicine and Theology ; 
while each of theae heads is more or less subdivided. To be 
individual ia not to be eccentric, and one will be far more apt 
to find hia true place by falling into one of these natural divi- 
sions, than by trying to niark out a peculiar couree outside of 
them for himself; though that must sometimes be done, and 
with what fearful uncertainty of step he only can testify who 
has made the attempt. But each profession is wide enough in 
its Bcope of subject to admit the moat diverse minds, and per- 
mit each to move freely and independently. It is not the 
nature of professiouB that cramps our individual life, it is the 
limitations which men make and to which we yield in a spirit 
of thoughtless or weak conformity. The narrower minded we 
are, the more rigidly do we adhere to straight rules, and the 
more severe are we upon those who do not corae squarely up 
to the requirements of our modeh It is bard always to eet a 
right estimate upon the Judgment of others, but this at least 
is true, that such judgment upon our courBe of life cannot and 
ought not to be regarded as final. However much we may 
respect it and be disposed to defer to it, first it must receive 
the approval of our own reason or we sell our birth-right for a 
mess of pottage. Hard it ia for a young man to make that 
choice of a profeesion which runs counter to the preconceived 
notions of friends ; hard to pursue it in the face of opposition, 
or worse, of cold disapproval ; but the right of choice can never 
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be ceded to another even as the accouBt of life is rendered to 
DO mortal ntan. 

It is a lamentable thing Trhen one vbo has made a wrong 
choice of a profession through some such cause, works on in 
blind hope, only to have his sight granted at last when it is too 
late to reverse his decision but not too late to look back on 
long years of half profitless endeavor^ years spent in vain 
effort to s(iuare a chosen work ^th a disposition which has no 
real affinitny to it. Such a person nay show all the signs of 
apparent success, but his own mind testifies to his mistaka 
And thus it ia that succeaa in life, as that term is generally 
Tiaedj ia no sure indication of a right choice of profession. This 
succeaa foUowa chiefly from an adaptability to outward circum- 
stances, and the power to make one's own life run flmoothly 
along with the life of the world. But that is what we see. 
True success is the result of the union of right knoviing with 
right doing; if we choose wrong, we cannot point to fraita of 
our labor as proof of our right choice, nor shall we necessarily 
be saccessful if we simply have true knowledge, Thu6, too, 
what men call failure ia oftentimes the very reverse. To quote 
from "Paracelsus" : 

" What'e fftiinre or siicceaa to me T 
I hoYe fiubdned my life Co tho oao ead, 
Ordainod ]\Ce; there aLonn I cannot doubt, 

That uply WBj I may hv WiliaGwl-'" 

We are met, wherever we turn, by the great law of fitness. 
The law of economy is blended with it. They are holh the 
mode in which the Creator works, but we in our short-sigh ted- 
ness are constantly putting onrselvee into antagonism with it 
The diversity of human nature finds a correlating diversity in 
all nature and in God, and it is the harmonious correspondence 
of these parts that effects the unity which we seek and long 
fon Toiij reader, and I belong somewhere, and if we can dis- 
cover that exact place which we are to fill, we shall move 
easily and find ourselves, not as we so often doj inextricably 
entangled in a maae of life, but the centre of an immediate 
cu"cumference, and ourselves revolving in a larger circle. But 
to fiud this place of ours — aye ! there's the rub. Nevertheless, 
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onr very search will at kat tring ns approximfltions to the 
truth, and tha watch fu In esa of our minds will liavo Its due 

reward. 

The question of the choice of a calling derives ite signifi- 
caDCO fi-oDi the cloee connectioii it has with oue's after Ufo. 
And the very manner id which this <j^iieetion is met and decided, 
foreshadowB, to an extent^ the answer to the question — "what 
maancr of man Bhall this child he ?" If one's internal fitneas 
and external circumalanceB lanheaitatingly drive him in one di- 
rection, so much the greater danger Is there lest he f&il, not in 
making his professional life eucoeSBful, hut in obtaining that 
Ime aucceae which crowns oar lives as men. For he who luoks 
upon this side and upon that, and hardly knows whither to 
turn, and turning is still oppressed with doubt ae to his right 
choice^ will not ho lihely to be so abeorbod in hia chosen work 
as to make it tho mcaaure of all things else. It is the bom 
minister who h likely to be an ingrain minister. It is the pro- 
destined lawyer who will be dyed irremediably in tho wool. As 
the first question of choice of a calling derives its importance 
from its intimato connection with tho more vital ono of tho 
choice of a course of life^ so bucccbh in tho pursuit of ft pro- 
feseion docs not fL*llow as the matter of the greatest moment ; 
it is success in tho conduct of life that is the grand object, 
Profesaioo ! the very word declares its nature ; it is bometliing 
put on ; it is what we profess, and if we subdue our life, 
making it Buhordinate to the profession which we pursue, we 
invert the order of nature. Yet this is the error most to he 
guarded against, because most rift*. We see men who mei^e 
everytliing in tbia one object — professional success, — crowd 
their life, teeming with its multitudinous sympathies^ into the 
narrow compags of a bugineBs or a profcsssion. The mistake is 
early made. Every one who has watched a College class knows 
that there are some in it who keep Gteadily before them, Irom 
the beginning of the couraej an ideal — themselvea projected in 
the distance aa ministerB, lawyers, doctorsn Tbe requirements 
of this ideal constitute the standard by which they measure 
study and almost existence itself. Of what use, cries the 
embryonic minister, will roathematics be to me ? I will eschew 
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auch an TiTmecessary and protiUeas study^ and devote my time 
to Hebrew ; by dint of extra study I may cut off ooe year 
from my theological training, and thus loae no time in reaching 
the goal of my hope — the parish and the pulpit. Of what use, 
cries the Naturalist, wiU Latin and Greek be tome? Some 
Latin I miiat know for nomenclature, but that is all and is 
easily learned. Away with auch uGcless gabble I I will take 
this time, else waeted, for stuffing birds. 

Now in moat of such csGca the eclecticism is adopted by 
these Students because it will favor their growth, as they think, 
as profeesional men, not because they themselvefl aB men will 
profit thereby. In the minds of a large nimiber of Students, 
what is the academy but a Btepping-stone to College, one of 
the first steps in the Gradus ad Farnassnm f This we may 
perhaps forgive in view of the youth as the thinker. But the 
same error proceeds. What is College to them but a prepara- 
tion for the professional achool, a step higher in the Oradus f 
What, further, is the professional school but an immediate 
preparation for professional life, a still higher step in the 
Gradus f And profcBsional life itself becomes only a aeries of 
progressionB toward an undefined goal of success, which to 
the mind of the weary climber seems Parnassus itself Now 
it is at the very point where study narrows, that the greatest 
danger lies. The College, with its wide course of study and 
its compulsory system, offers a healthy check against such 
views ; the tendency of its curriculum is to educate men, and 
if this IB fairly kept in view by teachers and Students, there is 
reason to hope that narrownefls of aim will not stand before 
breadth of occupation. But when the professional school is 
entered and the Student commences a preimration for a defi- 
nite course of life, the tendency is exceedingly strong toward a 
concentration of efi^ort in one direction. It must be so, and so 
far it is well ; but if this concentration of effort carries with 
it a limitation of thought, if it binds the mind to a single 
channel^ if it puts a straight jacket upon the soul, then may 
we look fearfully for the resultant one-eidedness so opposed to 
full manhood. We meet everywhere those whose education 
has taken this course. They are stamped with professional 
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dies ; their businesfi protniJefi itself from every line of the 
couatenaacc and crops out inadvertently in the crevices of con- 
versation ; that which should be hut a clr>akj thrown on only 
vhen needed, becomefi the tncirk by which we know them* 
Arthur Helps, in "Companions of My S^ilitntle/* excellently 
BayB ; " I have always thought it a melanclioly thing to see 
how ahut up, or rather I should ebj, how twisted and deformed 
a roan becomes by surrendering himself to any one art, science, 
callJtig or cnlture. You see a person become a lawyer, a phy- 
sician, a clergyman, an author or an artist ; and cease to be a 
man, a wholesome man, fairly developed in all ways. Each 
man's art or function, however serviceable, should be attached 
to him no more than to a soldier hie sword, which the accom- 
plished military man can lay aside, and not even remind you 
that he has ever worn anch a thing/' 

One great reason why so many fail here, is in the want of 
distinguishing between a true and artificial culture and Btimu- 
luB. In our study we constantly seek centres about wliich to 
group our researches, goals to which we look as incentives to 
action. If we have not natural ones at hand, we create artifi- 
cial ones. The solitary Student, if he ia orderly and methodi- 
cal, will set himself tasks as authoritatively as the farmer 
marks out his stint ; and from leaser to larger goals he passes. 
We constantly need near ends ; though we have a great ulti- 
mate end, it is impossible to bring it down as a direct influence 
into every minute work, and thus we choose leaser ends which 
by their nearness and narrowness gain in impulsive power what 
they lack in loftiness. In looking about for an inferior end 
we naturally take our profession. It makes a stand-point from 
which we can view other fields. It is a center about which we 
can group our daily studies. It presents a goal which we may 
constantly set further on as we near it. He who has no pro- 
fession labors often at a disadvantage from the absence of a 
near, tangihle purpose. But herein lies the danger, that we 
shall esalt these subordinate CDdB into ultimate ones ; practi- 
cally, that is, which is all that is necessary to produce ttie harm. 
The larger the profession the leas evil done, to be sure, A 
clergyman may turn almost any study to account ; so may a 
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lawyer ; but it lb studying on wrong grouBds. It is making 
succeHS in his profession tlie great end to be sought, and when 
he does that he take£ low viewe of life and must fail of the 
greatest good. 

If, on the other hand, we ever maintain the just relation of 

inferior and superior ends ; if we keep before our minds the 

one ultimate end ordained ua, which in its snbliimty shall lift 

; US np into a high and free life, and in its comprehenaivenesa 

rehall gather all minor purposea into their subordinate and 

Iproper places, then may we hope that our life will in the be-st 

Benae of the word be a succeasn To do thia is difficult indeed ; 

but to know that we ought to do it is a great step, and how- 

[ ever much we may turn aside from the direct path, yet the 

ffrequent statement to ourselves of the truth, coupled with a 

[resoluteness in following its leading, will do much to release 

I our souls from the bondage of nan-owness. We ahdll learn to 

I sink bye-enda of our own, and bring our life once renewed and 

' delivered from evil into that harmony with the Eternal lifo 

which is the realization of the highest ideal. 
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ARTictB XIIL— THE VALUE OF LITERAEY SOCIETIES 
IN ACAJ>EMICAL EDUCAnON. 

The topic to the diBonssioQ of wHct we propoae to devote 
the following cssayj it will be conceded, le one of vital interest 
and evident inaportance in the field of inquiry and iDTestigation 
to which tho QiiARTEaLY is devoted- Voluntary Societies for 
literary improvement exist in connection with all our higher 
echoolfl of learning. Their constant preeenco at all such cen- 
tere of Education is sufficient evidence and proof both of their 
necessity and importance. Though, for the most part, omitted 
from Catalogues and nominally ignored by Faculties, no one 
who reflects^ will fail to recognize these voluntary associations 
as forming a large and most important element in Academical 
EducatioD. They mould and shape the Student's literary char- 
acter to an extent scarcely exceeded by any other instrumen- 
tality of the College coujae. We desire^ then^ in view of the 
interest and importance of the subject, 1o present a few 
thoughts which may conduce to ajuster estimate of the value 
and a wiser use of the opportunities of euch SocietieB. "We 
shall of course speak from somewhat limited observatiouj and 
our views will no doubt be colored by local influences and asso- 
ciations, but if our writing shall provoke inquiry and direct 
attention to the subject, the soundness of tho views here pre- 
Bented is of comparatively little moment. Our object will be 
promoted and our wish gratified if sufBcient interest shall be 
excited to call out, In succeeding Kumbers, articles which shall 
supplement and confinn or oppose and controvert our own po- 
sitions. 

In order to gain a just conception of the tnio position and 
relative value of Literary Societies in Collegiate training, we 
need first to form a correct and well-defined estimate of the 
entire system to which they are related and of which they form 
a part. What, then, is the proper scope and legitimate aim 
of the College itself? On what general idea and principle is 
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ita conree of stud^ arranged and its varied discipline adjuated ? 
We answer, that a College ib not a school for the pursuit of 
special Btudies. It does not aim to perfect its members in any 
particular studies or to make proficients in any single depart- 
ment of study. It appropriately and wisely leaves this work 
for fiubfiequent years and profeseional schools, A College does 
not aim to tit us merely for the professions, bo called, nor again 
solely for the non-professional pursuits of life. A College ia rath- 
er a school of general culture. It ainis to take each Student who 
enters, and by its course of study to train and erolve, so far as 
may be, all his mental powers, without reference to the special 
department of business, professional or otherwise, which ho 
may design to pursue subsequently, The grand purpose of 
any wise course of discipline in College, will not be merely to 
furnish information^ to supply a complement of facts. Its 
high and comprehensive aim will be — mental diBcipline — intel- 
lectual invigoration — to give all its sons that general culture 
and mental awakening which every maHj professional or non- 
professionalj needs, before he makes choice of his life-pursuit, 
and enters on his life-work. It generously furnishes the facilities, 
places within our reach the infltniments, with which we may 
successfully cope with any pursuits and arts of life. Coming, 
as this training does, at a period of life when the whole world 
lies open before ue, whence we are free to choose our special 
field of labor, it gives us, by the vigor and skill and discipline 
of mind it imparts, a freedom and assurance in making this 
choice. Principles, methods, habits — these the College airas to 
fix in the intellectual nature, and thus to enable the Student, 
not only to gain a mastery of his special art or profession, but 
to train and discipline a mind which, in all the exigencies of 
life, shall bo able to control, concentrate and apply itaelf to 
any theme or calling which may be presented- 

Accordingly we fiod in all well-arranged courses of Collegiate 
study,very much attention givento studies which it is more than 
probable will he wholly neglected as soon as we leave College. 
The Greek and Latin Classics and the pure Mathematics are 
pursued through nearly the entire course, though only a very 
few, comparatively, will keep fresh, much less advance iheir 
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knowledge of tbeae brancheej in sub^equeuL lif^, Qgiiq« ebor^ 
sighted people, the Grndgrinds of (^ur community, prouoUDCe 
such etudiea obsunl aud uiipractkulj udiI decry the College, 
And wb^ are tbey not absurd ? Bimply because tbej' are the 
most efficient ugericleB yet discovered in urouttmi^ aud UDfulding 
tbe mind, and thus Ijiyiug tLu uiily safe Wbis of iDtdlectual 
cbtu^cter aud litL-rary succeea. KememLer Sir WaJtt'T Scott, 
Is there a sadder iuctdeut in literary history, tLan wheu " that 
palsied but beloved hand" writes, "7 would give half my lit- 
erary reputation, could I but rvBi the other half upon a basia 
of sound leaTning ?" We may forget every line of FJalo and 
Tiicitus, be unable to translate Virgil or construe Horace, but 
we shall uot lose tbe invaluable habits of mind a» well aa the 
literary taale and spirit which these classics are titled to de- 
velop. It thus becomes of the highest moment to all who 
would be truly practical to give full time and attention to tbe 
olaasicB of their College course. The pure mathematics are to 
be vindicated upon the same general grounds. We may quick- 
ly forget the special methotls and iiiles of the mathematics, 
but in the strength and skill of mind which they give, and 
above all, in the habit of severe and consecutive apphcation 
which they demand, wo find how wise and truly practical is a 
careful and conscientious devotion to such studiee in our Col- 
lege days. Thus, when we come to reflect, to seek the true ob- 
ject of the CollegCj and the most etficient means to secure that 
object^ we £nd tiie classics, the mathematics and the metaphys- 
ic8 vindicated from any just charge of unpracticality, and their 
study placed at once among what Hamilton finely calls *Uhe 
pre-emintDl utilities/' 

We have given so much epace to a general view of the Col- 
lege, and tbe purpose and philosophy of its course of study, 
because in vindicating the wisdom and necessity of this gene- 
ral and complete culture and training at which the College 
aims, we liave laid the basia of our main argument for the util- 
ity and necessity of Literary Societies, viz: tliat in various 
waya they supply an important and neceasary part of that 
complete training which the College seeks, and every well-edu- 
cated person must poaaess. We value Literary Societies rather 
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for their general inflnenco upon intellectual charactefj than for 
the special preparation whicli they atford for any particular 
pursuits of ]ife. If now we can show by important con&idera- 
tione that such Societies are truly promotire of the highest and 
best general culture of the Student, we shall certainly have 
established the fiOundncBs of our theeis above. 

Here we turn aBidc, fr>r a little, to notice the prevalent ob- 
jections, the current cavils of those who decry and discounten- 
ance our public Literary Societies. As the EngU&h were onco 
called " a mition of shop-keepers/' so, in similar spiritj tve are 
called a nation of frothy declaimera and vapid etump-oratorB. 
Some who have read but not understood Carlyle, have fltolen 
his unique and brilliant sarcasm^ and appliedit to the American 
custom of public speaking. In looking for the causes of what 
they deem a bane and dis^nce of our country^ such persona 
have thought that they discovered the prolific sources in the 
pubhc Debating Societies connected with our Academies and 
Colleges. Oi them, accordingly, they have cast their frown ; 
with singular shortsi^htednoBfi, forgetting thai the true way to 
improvement is not to attempt the foolish task of eradicating a 
propensity and instinct of our nature, but to train and educate 
it until it shall fulfil the wise design of the Creator, nnd 
contribute to the happiness and worth of its pOEHesBor and all 
within his influence. We are not admirers of the stnmp-orator, 
in the sense here intended. We would do all in our power to rid 
our communitiea of the incubus and nuisance of mere mouthing 
and aiinseleas declamation. Our method, however, would not 
be by the extinction of Debating Societies, but by cultivating 
with greater care andassirtuity the field which they occupy. 

This feeling of disgust at the excefls and abuso of public 
iBpeaking among our people, has reflected its influence back 
upon our Colleges, and induced a neglect and even aversion 
and contempt of the public Debating Societies. We have al- 
ready observed, that our estimate of these Societies rested 
mainly upon their general influence on intellectual clmracter ; 
but it is plain, Hkewise, that they wonhl fill an impcirfflnt place 
in our education, if they merely contributed to prepare men 
for public speaking and oratory. 
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The importance and power of the orator will continue to be 
great and formidable, ao long aa our present institutions ehall r&- 
nmin. The actual presence and living voice of tJie public speak- 
er will remain tlie fiame felt and acknowledged pover, wbilst 
great public questicua shall coatiuue tu come to the people for 
eetllemeut. It Is true that as civilisation matures and turos 
&Qm the mere pursuit of livelihood and the g&in of moue^ ^ 
the popular taat* will ha purer and more elevated. Already^ 
along our Atlantic dlope, culture and SL-Lolarshijj have raised 
the standanl of public speaking, and brought in the feeling of 
abhorrence for stump-oratoiy. It is Jiktiwise the work of the 
aame culture and Bcbolarshlp to fix the true place of oratory 
and to traia up a public taste, which, while it sball demand a 
higher stjle of public speaking, ahall also cease to deride the 
nurBeries of auch a style, the well-ordered and well-support«d 
Debating Societies of our Colleges and Academies. 

Another objection, which we are pereuaded has much influence 
with many persons, is, that there ia connected with such Societies 
BO much profitleaa bickering and intrigue for jx^tty bonura and 
offices. We sometimes hear the assertion made, that theeo 
Debating Societies are mere nurseriee of intrigue and personal 
rivalry and paltry ambition. We admit, without hesitation, 
that very many of these abuses are found in connection with 
each Societies, but wo cannot think it removes the necessity 
for them or lesseuB our obligations to labor to raise them from 
all Buth degradation. If they are by their nature suited to a ne- 
cessity of our American life, and fitted to realize the most sym- 
metrical type of litemry character, no present degradation should 
induce na to reliurjuiah their instrumentality. Jaculties are 
sometimes led to look upon them aa inimical to the interests of 
the recitation-room, but this would seem to be no more than 
the evil attending an undue practice or devotion to any work 
or pursuit. Everything ia capable of abuse. The GymnaBi- 
ums, whose presence among our College buildings throughout 
New England we all hail as a mark of rational and wise pro- 
gresBj can certainly be made the occaaion of neglecting other 
duties of our College life. Shall we, then, eschew the Gym- 
nasium ? None will advise this. We must take these inci- 
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dental evils in all cases, and let our aim be to inculcate by word 
and example the true mean and measure in our BtudieB and 
recreations. We are of opinion that the common cliargea 
against Debating Societies, while they show the need of vigil- 
ance in guarding against abuftCfl, by no means tend to diminish 
their real importance and possible value in a complete currica- 
lum of College training. The objections which we have no- 
ticed certainly call for attention, hut do not touch the origin, 
necessity and vahie of our Literary Societies. Similar objec- 
tions, supported by equally patent factSj might be urged 
agaiDBt other great interests in our academical education. We 
feel safe in dismissing, at present, all other objections to Debating 
Societies, because ire hope to show, in the subsequent part of 
OUT Article, that they are baaed on an evident want of our in- 
tellectual nature, and supply an indispensable element of lite- 
rary strength and power. 

We return, then, to trace the connection and to state what 
Beems to us the true use and relation of such Societies in our 
College training. 

The three chiefest interests of College discipline, as they He 
in our ideal, are — the prescribed duties of the regular course, 
as marked out by the Catalogue — the voluntary exercises of 
the public Literary Societies — and lasdy, what wi? will call the 
Student's private literary culture, which cornea mainly from 
wise reading and olevated conversation. There is for each of 
these great interests, its own peculiar and appointed place and 
work. We are not anxious to narrow the sphere of either the 
first or last, in order to give greater prominence to that of Lit- 
erary Societies. We would confine the latter Rtrictly to their ap- 
propriate limits, and, while urging and vindicating their claims, 
we wmild wish to bo understood to give full measure of consid- 
emtion to each of the olhers. 

What, then, is the peculiar influence which Literary Socie* 
ties are fitted to exert in that general training and develop- 
ment at which the College aims, and in what ways do they ex^ 
ert this influence ? 

Wo anawcrj that in tho first plaoo theao Sociotios afi'ord a 
convcniont and admirable field for csercieing tbo powers of 
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mind which the regular Btudies awaken and traic. We hold 
that ilie true and onlj true basis of giicceBs liea iii tlw utmost 
Udellty to all the exeicisea of the rccitaiioa-ruom. Rather 
than allow any other interest to usurp the province of the reg- 
ular Btudies, we would see all Societies and Libraries ceaeo lo 
exist in our CuJlege hLinie. Wc must rest our iatelluctuttl 
structure upou tbi3 safe aud stroag foundation of close, careful 
and jirotracted atud^' of classic and ectenli^c test-booke. They 
art) the great mental awakeueru ; tlie/ are the txhaustless 
eourcea of our mental life and vigor. But it is at precisely 
this period of general uient^ awakening, when the new-born 
and awakeutid faculties 'are reaching out for objects oq which 
to exercise themselves, that the Literary Society should Invito 
and secure the Student's atteutioa. It is all-important that 
while the subjective proceeB and influence of the regular stud- 
ies ia going on in our minds and souls, a degree of objective 
exercise and practice should accompany it. We aeed to be 
not only receptive, but digestive — not only to take into our 
minds the influences of the recitation-roomj Imt also to exer- 
cide and make truly our5, the mental health and growth thus 
imparled. To illustrate — for the study and mastery of a lan- 
guage it is not enough that we should be tamiliar with the 
grammar, nor even that we should be able to tranelate and con- 
strue the authors of that language ; besides all this^ as the 
best and only means of making it our own, we must compose 
in that language ; we must apply the grammatical and rhetor- 
ical rules and theories to practice^ in translating our vemacu- 
lar into the phrases and idioms of the tongue wo would ieam. 
This process, in all the beat schools, is now made co-extensive 
with the study of a foreign tongue. It is found by all who 
have observed or experienced it, that this, in connection with 
due attention to ^a grammar and translation, 13 the true' 
method. The two parts of the complete process, the subjec- 
tive and the objective, are each strongly reflex in their influ- 
ence. The syntactical and rhetorical rules are more quickly 
and easily mastered by their direct apphcation to the task of 
composing in the language in L 
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LTO awakened and informed by the prescribed atodiea and exer- 
iiees, and in the public Society's halJ, we may find a convenient 
id ndmirable arena in which to apply our newly-awakened 
iwera. This exercise of the Society reacts upon that of the 
recitation-room. The powers arouflcd in the one and applied in 
the other, become confirmed in their strength, and fully Bubject 
toourwilL The classics inspire literary enthusiasm and a pure 
taste ; the discipline of the Society applies and makes araikble 
these (jualities, works them into the texture of our intellectual 
character and enabltsa us to use them with freedom and natural- 
ness. The mathematios give analytical and constructive skill. 
hut the debateof the Lit^Tary Society, by itsurgent demand for 
these <iualitieB, seconds and confirms tbe influence of the reci- 
tation. And thus all the varied discipline of a wisely-ordered 
College course, will be made effective and available, a perma- 
nent posaeasion, au active and inseparable element of our men- 
tal nature, by the faithful use of the opportunitieB of the Lit- 
erary Society. Such is, no doubt, the true explanation of the 
fact, that such Societies constantly attend our Colleges and 
Academies, as well as the beat argument for their support and 
countenance by all who would promote thorough academical 
discipline. 

It is thus that we account for the superior excellence and 
value of our Literary Societies at Yale, in times past. It can- 
not be doubted that Linonia and the Brothers in Unity, our 
two rival public Literary Societies, were far more influential 
thirty or fifty years ago than they are to-day. The Societies 
then held their true rank in the esteem of Students, as the 
second great interest of College life. The result of such at- 
tention and discipline is easily traced in the greater intdlectual 
vigor and Buccess of that period. Tet the mere discipline of 
the prescribed course was far inferior to what we row enjoy. 
The College curriculum has been enlarged and perfected; 
letter methods of instruction arc now adopted ; Faculties are 
far more thorough and complete in their appointments; the 
entire arrangement and machinery of the prescrilied course ia 
more varied and perfect. Why, then, is there not a correa- 
pondiDg advanco in the type of intelloctual manhood which 
our CoIlegeB develop ? Why do not our schools graduate abler 
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and sounder Tiienf Why^ especially, do we seem to wilLess a 
retrograde tenflencv ? Why, for example, is the Catalogue of 
Yale 30 thickly Gtudded tifty years or more back, with namea 
illuatrious in every high calhngof life, so comparatively barren 
in 8uch names in recent years ? Why is the standard <yf char- 
acter and abiUty in our American public life continually sink- 
ing? There may be many other coSperating influences. We 
are confident this is one important cause, — that the Literary 
Societies of our higher schools of learning have become for* 
Baken and overlooked. The result is natural and legitimate- 
While more is communicated to the Student than furmerlyj 
less becomes incorporated into bift nature, through want of the 
appropriate exercise of the Literary Society. 

The efficiency of learning and education consists in the knowl- 
edge and ability to use the intellectual powers to best advantage; 
to apply the mental forces with greatest akil], readiness and 
power, lie may be called the best educated man who has the 
best mastery over himself. What is the secret of the success of 
men whom the world calls stlf-made / Simply, that they are the 
completest masters of their own mental forces. Their strength 
has been made perfect in action. All their acquirements have, 
by force of circumstances, become wronj^^bt ioseparahly into 
their mental character All their powers answer to the call of 
the will. Does, then, such snccess tend to show that we may 
neglect the culture of the schools and trust to one's unaided 
powers ? We are far from admitting this ; but we do think 
it BtrikiD^ly shows how much the value of liberal culture will 
be enhanced by its active application to some definite purpose 
and object. The self-made man wins the palm from the lib- 
erally educated, not because he lacks the culture and training 
of academical education, but rather in spite of this deficiency. 
His intellectual arsenal is less lilierally furnished, but be has 
perfect familiarity with all its weapons. He ia able to mar- 
shal his mental forces more readily and precipitate them more 
effectively than he who has passed through a libera! course of 
study in the schools, but neglected to use Ids powers and ac- 
quirements, in his progress- To correct this great error and 
supply this great defect, we think no other agency is so admir- 
ably adapted as the Literary Society, aince there ia scarcely a 
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siDgle faculty of miod wblob may not here find its appropriate 
field of activity. 

TLe value of Literary Societies is nut leaa conspicuously seen 
in tLeir influence upon the other great department of liberal 
education — the private literary culture of the Student, That 
this latter is in fact one most important interest in our prelim- 
inary training, muBt be acknowledged. That it is so regarded 
in the plan of our CollegeHj is proved by the presence of libra- 
ries anU iho various mcanb of promotiog this iutereetj which 
we find in connection with all auch institutlona. Every one 
feels conscious that he needs much more for hie full mental 
equipment, than the most faithful attention to the prescribed 
routine of College can give him. He needs to he storing hia 
mind with literary knowledge which the requirements of hia 
regular duties do not demand. The best iuflpiration to such 
general culture, it ia true, is ordinarily to be found in a con- 
Btant and thorough devotion to our prescribed duties ; yet the 
mental activity thus arouflcd, the liberality of mind thus im- 
parted, will not fail to reach out in search of food and exercise 
beyond what the recitation and the lecture absolutely require. 
The inspiring and auggestive influencee of a hearty fidelity to 
the classics and mathematics, will drive the Student into the 
voluntary cultivation of new fields of thought and inquuy. 
This is, indeed, one of the most beautiful reaults which can 
come from faithful scholarahip. We are both incited and 
fitted to conduct upon an independent and generous plan our 
own gcEcral acquaintance and maslery of literature. 

As we have already remarked, the chief sources of this 
branch of culture and scholarahip, arc found in reading and 
conversation. Now, of reading and conversation in College, 
we should say that its main fault and mietako lay in being too 
promiscuous and ill-directed. Our own observation leads us 
to think that the defect here is not in quantity but in manner 
We do not hold our atteation wieely and firmly to a single 
subject or class of authors until we become familiar with it. 
We need to carry the plan of the recitation into the literaiy 
life of our private rooms — to read moderately in quantity and 
carefully in manner We would by no means allow a Student's 
reading to bo directed arbitrarily by another, however wise. 
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We have enough of reetraiDt and compulsion already in our 
College work. What we urge is, — that the rigid and system- 
atic procesB of the regular studies, should now be adopted 
voluntarily by the Student, in the choice and maoner of his 
reading. The fabe and inischievons theory of many, — that 
reading in Coll^ should be mere puetime, governed and di- 
rected only by momentary impulse and whim, must be rejected. 
We hold that our reading should be conducted upon the same 
rigid and eystematic plan as our recitations. It is then none 
the lesB true relaxation ; it is liiewise true discipline. Mental 
relaxation is wiae and necessary ; mental dissipation is fcolieh 
and hurtful. Careless and aimlefls reading is not mentally re- 
cuperating; it is mentally weakening; it should at all times 
be aroided. We must keep the line of our intellectual life 
ever tense and tnie. 

Now wbat influence of College is siiited and adequate to the 
task of tlius holding the mind of the Student to this manly 
standard, — of making Ina reading and conversation contribute 
to the highest trenchant vigor of mind? We answer — the 
public Lityrary Society. The topics of debate are, or should 
be, such as require acquaintance and familiarity with tboee 
classes of authors and departments of literature which it is 
moat neciessary should form the bjieis of our literary culture. 
Onr attention, accordingly, is directed to appropriate fieHa of 
investigation and reading. We are no longer al the mercy of 
chance and wbim in our selection of topics aud authors. Very 
much is thus accomplished in directing our attention and turn- 
ing our energies into their proper channels. A definite pur- 
pose, an appreciable object is now the spring of our action. 

But aside from the advantage of this definiteness of aim in 
onr reading and reflection, there is much gftine<l in the nature 
of the subjects thus suggested, and the general character of 
the reading which these subjects demand. It is our opinion — 
the result of our closest observation — that the tendency of th© 
majority of Students is to turn from the sounder and stronger 
types of literatnrG to the moro fanciful and merely sesthetia 
This is the result of a natural aversion to close and severe 
montal application ; the dictate of our sensnoiifl nature, not 
properly cheeked and trained. Would we, then, — it may be 
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asked-^^iradicate tliis tendency and check entirely the ffisthetic 
bias? We would not eradicate, but correct: we would not 
destroy, but discipline. We would hold all that ie merely 
beautiful and esthetic in rigid subjection to the intellectual 
and moral Without this check and Bubordination, beauty 
and imagination will destroy themselvos by becoming excesaive. 
The poetic and imaginative must be held under with a strict, 
hand. This revelry of a lawless imagination must be broken 
up. Education must "repress an aimless and cloying luxu- 
riance, and sujwrinduce a beautiful austerity." The highest 
excellence in the beautiful and artistic, the imagioative and 
aesthetic, will only be reached by subjecting the imagination 
and the taste to the severe processes of the intellect. To illus- 
trate^ in the language of another — " Who will not aay, tiiat if 
the young soul of Keats could have been corded with a strong- 
er muscle and overshadtd with a severer tone of feeling and 
sentiment — that if a more masculine culture could have been 
married with that genuinely feminine soul — a higher poetry 
and a atill purer beauty would have been the offspring?"* 
Against this enervating and unnerving tendency, we would 
array the influence of a severer dlEcipline. We would infuse 
into our literary culture the element of auEterityj which is the 
basis of all strength, grandeur, highest beauty and most aerial 
grace in literature, 

In this work no a^ncy seems to us so available and efficient 
as the Literary Society, Here, in the flash and glow cf the 
mental combat, all effeminate softness must be put away, and 
the strong armor of argument, principle, history, logic, must 
be put on. But over all this severity and out of all this 
austerity^ shall grow a grander Beauty, a more delicate Grace. 
The aesthetic nature will not he destroyed or cramped, but 
redned and ennobled. 

There is one peculiar and specific influence of Debating So- 
cieties upon literary character which we wish especially to note, 
vii. : their influence upon Style. It will be seen at oace that 
in the other influences which we have attributed to these Scci- 
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eties, we bavo l&id the basLs of all excellence in style. Thor-.^M 
oagh flcholartthip umde available by active application, wide ^1 
and czin'ful reading induced by tbe demands of tbe debate, 
maDlincas of thouglit springing from contact with living ques* 
tions, these aro qualities and acquircmenle which muat give 
true bcaiily and excellence to style. Add now to all this, that 
the cxerctBcs of the Society demand that our thought aod 
language should be auch as to arrest and fix the attention of 
an actual, present audience, and ifi It a marvel that cleamess 
of concoption and consequent vividnees and directness of strlej 
result ? The fault of a style acquired without such an influ- 
ence is dullness, coldness, frigidity. The warm inspiration 
which cornea back from the hearer, clothes the language of the 
speaker with a beauty and grace which cannot spring from tbe 
most thorough mastery of rhetorical rules. This style, thus 
induced, transfers itself soon to the composition arid essay, and 
becomes a permanent part of the Student's literary character. 
The true test of style is to be sought in its influence upon 
cultivated readers or hearers. The best medium for communi- 
cating and irapreBsing thought is plainly the best style. Why 
does modern literature stiLl bow at the shrines of the old 
masters ? How do we explain it — that the Greek and Roman 
writings are atiU our models, the only compositions ever yet 
deveioped according to the rules of perfect art? The expla- 
nation is undoubtedly given in the eagacious remark of Nie- 
bhur — that the Greek style owes its chief and peculiar excel- 
lence to the fact that it was a spoken style. Necessity drove 
the Greek orator and writer to suit his style to the exigencies 
of tbe popular assembly. The true and philosophical basis for 
excellence of style was thus Becured, and on it grew a Beauty 
and an Art of which the utmost limit of modern accotnpliah- 
ment is but a faint copy and reflection. And does not this 
result point us to-day to the public Society as the true source 
of the moflt effective and perfect style? In the retirement of 
our rooms, we may fancy cur style is truly artistic and power- 
ful, but the arena of pergonal intellectual combat — like the 
chemist's test of light and of fire — will reveal to us unmis- 
takably its real defects and its actual worth. 
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We bad intended at the outset of our writing to discuas 
many other tx}pica of interest connected with this subject, but 
our appropriate limits are already fully reached. We had 
especially intended to Bay something in regard to the best 
methods and practices of Debating Societies, but the topic ia 
too wide and important to be touched upon at present, and we 
must content oiu^elves with thia more general view. We trust 
that our words will not be bo false to our feelings that any 
shall deem us dogmatic or self-confident in presenting our 
opinions. We offer our Essay merely as a hearty and earnest 
diacussiou of an important field of our education. We are 
conscious that in the eamestneBS of our writing we may seem 
to have pressed the Literary Society beyond its juat limitH of 
importance ; but wo have said nothing which did not Bpring 
from and harmonize with our observatioa and experience. We 
could have written with equal enthusiasm of either of the 
other great intellectual interests of College, and it needs only, 
we think, that they too should be presented in their just pro- 
portionSj to vindicate the sobriety of our opiniona and the 
soundness of our arguments. 

It is plain that our American life, so characterized by vital 
earnestness, so full of present and active aimSj so impressed 
in its whole tone with intellective activity, cannot bo bridled 
in its Bwiftness by mere classic erudition. Guided it may be 
by a thorough and wakeful scholarship. The man of the 
cloister must take on an every-iay pliancy and aptitade. 
Scholastic stiffneaa must yield to a manly and wide culture 
which shall be willing to bring all its gifts and attainments to 
the people and the age. The weightier knowledge, the deeper 
insight, the fuller comprehension of the scholar, must utter 
their voice through the great channels of public influence. For 
this we make our plea. We apeak for the revival and restora- 
tion of an agency which shall give n tongue to learning, supply 
the magnetism of look and presence, and breathe through 
every avenue of aocioty the vitalizing breath of a wise and 
vigilant PubUc Spirit 
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Ahticlb XIV^THE BELATIONS OF TRUTH TO SCHOL 

ARSHIP. 



TuK claim which tho scholar hoa upon the respect luid 
^utitudc of tho world, is at lost K'giimin^ to be honon>d. 
There is now an aristocracy of Icamiug aa well as one of rank 
and of wealth. Let ub look at the grounds upon which the 
scholar^B cltum to regard rcste : that ie, in what this bplendid 
tliough somewhat boiietful civilization U indebted to him. 

Coming back to the point where the wants of the sentient 
nature Brst assert theirselvefl, and which^ though lowest, are 
most imperative, he helps to supply thoae wants. The fanner 
gets larger crops with less cost than ho would, if chemists hod 
not analyzed earths and their products. The miner k no we bet- 
ter where to find the desired mineral than he eoitld have koown, 
and enters the mine with greater safety than he could hare 
done, if Geology hod never been made a science, and Sir Hum- 
phry Davy had never lived and thuught. Every generation 
owes years of life and physical comfort lo researchea ia the be- 
Defict^nt science of healing. Every sailor in remotest Pacific 
seas owes iujmunity from death to Galileo and LIb compeers. 
How much of the knowledge of our earth and its Jaws 13 con- 
nected with the single name of Humboldt, And ao with our 
telegraphs, our railroads, our finest buildings, and the applica- 
tion of the principles of mechanics to a thousand arts ; to hov 
■great a degree are we dependent for them nil upon men of sci- 
entific attoinmcnts ! Thus wc owe it to the scholar that na- 
ture has heea Bubdued, and her forces chained to the car of 
civilization. 

Again, what very barbarians would wo be, had not men of 
tbe highest culture devised means by which justice might be 
secured between man and man, and made laws which should 
throw safeguards about life, property and leputaticn. To the 
scholar also we owe our written history ; to a succession of 
scholars the whole history of the world. He traces the stream 
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down from the dim fihadow-land of a remote antiquity, mark- 
ing well the wrecks cast along its Bhore, and bringing to man* 
kind the Icbbohs which they teach. More than thie, he goes 
below the surface and explores the regions where lie those hid- 
den causeH which gave birth to things before the things them- 
selves came up upon the open planes of human experience. 
Thus the past, with all its grand meaningSj is brought into the 
present, and we have the rich harvest which has cost centuries 
of toil and sufftring. And so the man of culture is generally 
the author of all our liternture, scientific^ philosophical, meta- 
physical, poetic ; both the permanent and the transitory ; that 
of the reason and that of the imagination. 

In the field of the testhotic, too, we find that mankind is 
greatly indebted to thy scholar. As artist he lives in a world of 
matchloBs loveliness and beauty, from whence he brings fortli 
many things to delight and to instruct. He vitalizes the thing 
he touches. It is no longer a lifeless form, but radiant with a 
sentiment which he has breathed into it. He strikes the dead 
block, and it stands forth a Tenus or an Apollo. He sweeps 
his hand across the canvas, and it is eloquent with a thought 
wliich no tongue could utter. 

Rising another step, the scholar is eminently the moral and 
Hpiritufll instructor and guide. As such, it ia his duty to re- 
bnke sinj to point out the path of duty, to make more attrac- 
tive the aspect of virtue, more repulsive that of vice. He girea 
religious instruction, consoles the suffering, stands by the bed- 
side of the dyings and at last commits to earth the weak off- 
spring of her bosom. 

And HO in all the ilepartments of knowledge, as generation 
after generation has passexl away, the men of culture have gar- 
nered the rich fniit of human thought, for the benefit of pos- 
terity not less than fiir their own, as coral irkseeta in soiitham 
seas, by slow and patient toil, rear islands on which men live, 
and build, and jichieve, and die. 

In all tine, then, is mankind indebted to the scholar- In all 
this lies his legitimate sphere, and throughout theze are many 
" goodly prospects and melodious sounds," which como aa con- 
stant visitants to eye and ear. And here ia suggested the 
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thought which this paper is deaignod chiefly to set forth^ tUj 
that whatever course of study va pureucd, the ohject to be kej 

CDDstuDtl/ in view is the attainment of ii^h. Kvea mentd 
discipline we cannot consent to call the end of etady, but onl^ 
incidental to it. The doctrine that discipline is the end, wouli 
remind one of Goethe's declaration, that Piety is good only . 
a meats of self-culture I The race which the scholar runs 
not for muscular development, but to reach ihe goal of truth. 
The case ia like tliat of the man who works for day-wages. 
He thinks n^t of increased strength, but of hungry children at i 
home. ^1 

"When a boy begins the study of Latin, let him but realiKO^^ 
that he has entered tho border land of a houndleas scienci^, i 
where every day tew truth and beauty shall be visible to the^| 
■watchful eye, and let him learn to honeatly and earnestly seek^ 
what truth there is there for him, what word \a spoken to hia^y 
inner being, and you shall notice the qnickeued zeal and buo^J 
COBB with which he applies himself But make the work a 
drudgery, as it too often is ; let his eyes be kept on the d»iil 
earth road lie is traveling, and not be raised to the ''goodly j 
prospects/' which are ever inviting his gaze, and he becomes ft^| 
dolt and a sluggard. And bo with all other study. When 1^1 
look into a book, or the faces of men^ or upon nature, I should . 
aurelyseekwhat truth my unprejudiced eyes see there ; not whs 
I would wish to see, not what othur men declare they sec. 

The miud, in its healthy state, naturally j^eeks and lovet^ 
truth above all other things, and hates falsehood proportionally, 
Hence there are few things so painful as to see a trusting child 
wantonly deceived. His soul seems to stagger at the thought, 
that perhapa all thinga are a lie ; and lie is confounded and 
appalled when thus violently waked from his delicious drcamj 
of truth. 

The smallnefla of the amount of truth that is exhibited lal 
the daily life of mankind, however, is amazing. We approach 
our nearest friend in a mask. We continually lake upon our-, 
solves other men's opinions, end try to conform our inner being] 
to them. It is like him who goes to war in another man's ar- 
mor, HiB carriogo is ungraceful and bis fighting impotent. 
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One will not work well in manacles. If he would exert all hie 
power, he nmst have full and free sweep of all hia liiuha. And 
thufl all pretension cripplea. 

Nature gives us a hroad hint here. She alwaya demandB 
frankness. With what a scourge of scorpions Joes she whip 
the secrets out of men I The murderer does not conceal his 
crinn>, and a secret between friends is fatal to friendflhip. That 
within our inmost aoul, like seeds in the earthy seeks the light, 
and will not be content till it has neen it. Nature never wan- 
tonly deceives. She never nays that her medicine ia aweet 
when it is hitter. She simply saysj do this and thmi shalt live ; 
do otherwise and thoii ahalt surely die. Her language ia ever 
the sublime yea and nay. She maken no compromigesand per- 
mits no jot of her law to pass. And we notice that the pro- 
cesses of the highest genius are such as nature [lemands. There 
is a perfect sincerity ; a reference to nothing but tnith^ which 
is sought *' for its own sweet sake." The soul sits as a docile 
child at tlo feet of Nature ; always humble, thankful, truth- 
fuL And while it may importune the great InstnictreBH with 
all the seal and earnestness of a fansishing child, is not discon- 
tented if it receive but the smEillest cninib from her great storo- 
houso ; nay, if it receive nothing. And so, also, at every break- 
ing of tho morning, at every opening of a flower, at every song 
of birda or shout of children^ would Nature teach them a les- 
son of franknese. 

It remains for mo to mention one or two of the chief lures 
which are held out to divert us from the pursuit of truth. 
The first is Success. "Wildly, blindly, do we chase this lying 
phantom. Money, fame, office, the about of the crowd, in 
these what secret of lost honar, virtue, manhood lie I Suc- 
cess is alwaya selfiah. But the true Student must think least 
of himself. Success makea ua profoundly self-conscious. But 
we should be profoundly self-forgetful. Nay, in order to suc- 
ceed one must forget success ; aa we are most ourBelves when 
we forget ourselves, or as sleep comes beat when unsought. 
Unconsciousness ia the grand essentisl condition for all great 
doing. Tho orator is least pcrBuasive when ho seta about per- 
fiuading ; and Q-arrick act* with most power when he forgets 
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that be is acting, Thua the 8ttident must only think of that 
which he ta studfing. I hsTe been told of Nichclae Bill^ who 
killed himself by exc€W of mental application^ that if he had 
knowa beforehand the terrible co«t of those few months of in- 
tenee labor, he would not hare ch&oged hia conrfie. And as 
we look ioto hietoiy, we fiod that those to whom mankind has 
aaaignod the Snt place are the very ones who have ^ught it 
UfiBt. A man Bt^ldom becomea illQatriotis until he has found 
fiouiethin^ better thao fame to lire for. And so the principle 
holds that lie who would i^avc hie life must lose it, and he who 
woidd be greatest must become the gervaut of all. 

Another mifiguidinc; influence is Public Opinion, And ihia 
power has gained 80 extensive a Bway in our own country, that 
all clafisea bow down to it. Ko man is b^ low but it may lift 
him up, none so high but it may drag him down. Hence by 
the double motion of a bribe and a threat it has been enabled 
to work terrible ruin in the national morals. Our journalists 
and our politicians, often men of culture, perform wonderful 
gymnastics before it. But it is a tyrant fio capricious that no 
ohsequiouBoesB shall long appease it, and no integrity shall 
command its respect. The scholar we find, often bows down 
to this tyrant ; the scholar, who should, above all otbeis, be 
eteadfaat and upright. Our Senate halU, the columns of our 
Journals, even our Lyceums and Churches tell the Bame sad 
story. The very men who should ba above such trifles, find 
their only inspiration in the breath of the multitude. There 
is a hot haste for popular applause, and fear of popular cen- 
sure. It is refreshing in these days to read those serene words 
of Kopler in speaking of a book which contained one of hiB 
laws of tho planetary system, "It may well wait a century for 
a reader, as God waited aii thousand years for an obaerrer." 

Now, as the result of this dread of popular censure, men 
fear to follow truth when she hapjWDS to lead out of the 
beaten path which men have assigned to her. And thus, bov 
many a man goes through the dull drudgery of a professional 
lifcj as mechanically as the horse at the tread-mill, with no 
mighty promptings within him, and no glorious allurements 
above him, — tied down by some base Philistine withe, and 
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doomed to prostitute noWe power to servile toil. And the fa- 
tal point is just where ho bc^ina to be diverted from the search 
for truth. With his siacerily he loses bis true power. It ia 
all essential that he whose province it is to bring down tiuth 
into the world, should he able to transmit it unalloyed ; just 
as transparency is tlio indispensable thing in a telescope. No 
veil should come between him and "the infinite Majesty of 
Truth," And none shall, uuleas he put it there with his own 
hantl. 

Truth will always assert itself if we give it an opportunity. 
There are times wh^n wc seem to stand in its very presence, 
and see it face to face. And at these times our knees involun- 
tarily bend, and every faculty rises up to do it obeisance. I 
speak of the periods when we seem to rise above the abadowa 
and mists of earth, upon the mountain of a real Tranefigura- 
ti on, where the sun is ckarand the air is bracing. Then all 
our HpltifihnoftH spt^ma mean and small ; and it is onlywheri we 
diRcend from theefl high npirtual states to the low level of our 
ordinary life, that peracna] interests obstruct onr vision, and 
we forget that thcr« are any hights and upper currents in our 
liveg. 

We conclude, then, that truth is the thing altogether to bo 
desired by the scholar. Cromwell's injunction to SJr Peter 
Lely, ** Paint me as I am, scarred and wrinkled/' commands 
our respect. It has been said, that "ho who loves Christianity 
more than tnithj will soon learn to h»ve his Charch more than 
Chrietianityj and will end by loving himself more than his 
Church." Which might bo heartily agreed to, were it not for 
tho implication that Chrietianity and truth quarrel, and in 
sifting which might be spent a profitable hour, to see if there 
ho not a grain of truth there. 

Wo have ectn how important an clement in our civilization 
tho scholar is ; how dependent upon him tho world must bo 
for its advancement in aU that ia groatcat and befit. Some of 
tho clrtims which truth haa upon the scholar^ uIho, havo been 
feebly pointed out. And the relationship which these two 
things hold to each other when viewed togelherj is such oa to 
urge sufficiently the importance of truthfulness. 
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I— AMHEfiST COLLEGE. 

Wb intend to make ourNpws Article in the present Number chiofly 

bislorical Previous to this, however, v?fi give aa usual, the principal 

DcGurronci^a atnce our lost report. 

Junior Exhibition came off Tuesday afternoon, April Snd, and wound 

Junior Kjihitii- "P ^^ Winter Term. Gilmore*s Band was a new fea- 

^'^ turo and a sucoeasfui one. The following ib a list of 

tbd appointmenld for that occasion, comprising the first half of the 

Claaa: 

"Washington J. Alleo, Greek Oration. 
M. Fayette EickinHon, English Oration, 
laaac H, Maynard, Gemaan Oration. 
James H. Xa^h, Scientifio Oration. 
George M. Heed, Latin Oration, 
Haaun W. Tjler, French Ordtion, 



FirU Clan 
Rowland H. Allen, 
Henry L. GoodelI> 
William B. Graves, 

Second Class 
Francia W. Adams, 
William J, Binney, 
Arthur G. Biscoe, 
Joseph C. Clifford, 
Beiijamin A. Dean, 

Natlian E. 



Orations, 

Lucias A. Furuey, 
Timothy P- Stone, 
Oils C. Newoomb. 

Oratiimr. 

Henry Gridley, 
Z. Edwards LewiSi 
J. rani el Peck, 
Truman TomjiOD, 
Samuel C. Vance, 

Willis, 



Third Clan Orations. 

Frank G. CUrk» Frederic T). Worse, 

Lucius F. C, Garvin, Austin P-Rtofikwoll, 

GeurgQ Mucomber, Eben Pope. 

MocIl schedules were distributed among the audien(?e at the Junior 
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KxhibHion, to the re]iatlon of a few find the amusement 
or iriaoy, If^ot so scurrilous as tliey are aometimeH. thoy 
vere perhaps more lau^hi^ble than suvh efTuaions iire wotit to be. 
Society elGotioDS have revolted as follows : 



Social r Elt 



Presidents t 
Vice Presidents, 
Secretaries, 
Seni&r Critics, 



Alexandria^ 



Athenfs. 



Junior Critics, 



C. G. G. Paine. Aaron Warner, Jr. 

E. Porter Dyer. Jr» Heory D. Hyde. 

James C. HouyhtoHf George M- Reed. 
Bradford M. Fullerton, George F, Merriara. 

Nathaa Tbompoon. 

Frank G. Clark. 

SaTfl, A. Stoddard, 



George F- Merrlam. 
Henry D. Hyde, 
J. H, Haynard. 
S. 0. Vance. 
James Lew!a. 
C.Stebbins. 



Jo slab Hunt, 
X W. D, Gemsh, 
B. H. Allen. 
Senior Prise Dfhaters. B. F. H&mlUon, 
Elijah HannoD, 
Junior Prize Debaters, A. A. Knight. 

F. J. Fairbanks, 
Valtdiclorians, John C. Houghton, 

TfTfli OratoTt 

Society of Inquiry. 
President, John C. Hougliton. 

Vice President, George F.Merriam. 
Secretariat Charles T. Hayres. 

TrearureTt Hervoy C. Hazen, 

PA* Beta Kappa. 
George O. Bowera, Elliot Sanford, 

Sidney Crawford, M. Porter Sncll, 

Jaraos C. Houghton. Natlan Thompson, 

George W. Waite. 

Profes3(»r Hooker has heen sick most of the Term, and UTiable to at- 
tend lo his duties at the gynmaflluniH The regular drill. 
however, has gcjne oa aa usual, each Class selecting ouo 

of its niembora for Captain- Tbo Clussea ajjpcar (■adi day in uniform, 

and al tract many apoctators to their perform an coh. Sam, C. Vance. 

Captutu of '63, U about forming a company in Colliige for military drill. 

Wo anticipate some rare sport upon tho "^ campus " this Summer from 

the gymnastic, military and ball-game exercises. 

Ambcrst has long felt tbi? need of an astrononiioal pro- 
feasoTsbip. A recent gift of SSO.OOO from & gentleman 
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tn CuDbridge^ proTldas for ihU. rrohtblj a MUtag Ibr tlt« riuJo- 
•ofdUGol depvtmeDt will b« er«ct€U suun. v>d Ukb cnir qudfvii^ oT 
bnQdifiga wQ] be complete. 

The '' R«rUed AalrottOfliy^" bv Prof. Soell, will b« out 
ifi A few days. 
A atom front mxnA tower tre to be ftdd«d to tbfl Cli&pel. It will also 
be thornugblj repftir^ and rvfift^ the present i 
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««tk« Amherst vill soon be nnriv&lled for huidsoimi &Bd oofn- 

modioni haQdiDpR. 
The ColJege Orchestra (11 pi«ce«) gave an iQutational Soiree in 
Hove'e Hal), March 28. There vere over 200 present 
and it was every way a grand snccesa. Tbe Orobestn 
intend to gSte a Concert sometime during the Sumtner 

Sam. C. Vance N formiog a new Orchcetra, aa the old 
one will be broken up by tbe graduation of the SeDion, 
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Amherst College was furty-three } cara old last Febniary. Tocng 
ai it is, we duubt whether any CuUt^ge in tiic (and pre- 
flenta ao efentful a history as mrty l>e oull«d from theae 
fonr dec&ded. It haa been, until re4:ent]y, one contioQal warfan, 
during which tbe God of battles baa given many a Tictory to iU pray- 
ing, earnest fiiends. 

Its prinot|>a1 troubles have arisen Troni want of popularity, bMrause 
devoted exclusively tn ti^e worlc of raising up men for the Christian 
ministry, and want of funds consequent upon the bitter prejudices 
against it. The first plan of the Institution was lhou|;ht to be too 
narrow by many, and when enlarged to tbe importance nf a Colk-ge, 
the ciy came up on every hand tlmt it waa not needed, Wiiliams and 
Harvard being thought suEliclODt for tbe Bay State. And when 
finally d(>clded upon, a rew fiourcc of dhcoutent was fonnd in the divi- 
ded mind about its location. But we have not apace for a lengthy 
account of its struggle for existence, a cb&rter, for funds and aoccesa. 
We muflt confine our narration t/i a few cbronologlcal and statistJeal 
facts. 

Feb, 13, 1816. — Amherat Aoadeuiy incorporated. 

Not. 181G. — It is proposed to esUbiisb a profcssorabip In oonneotion 
with the AcaduTiij. 

Aug. 18, 1816- — A ten thousand dollar fund started, but soon re- 
linquished fur ntore extended plans. 

Sept- II. IfllS. — TheTmsteefi of tbn Aca^lemyvot* to raise a fund 
of J50.O0O. for tbe foundation of a claasieal institute, apart from the 
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Acadcirij, for the eJitcation of indigent young men having the mipia' 
try in view. Rufus GraveH, Eu^., and Dr. Noah Webster actively 
engaged in the cause. 

Sept. 29. 1818. — Convention at Amhorat. Voted to fonnd a CoU 
lege and that forthwith. 

Oct. 26» ISia— Attempt to unite Williams and AmhcTBt made. It 
Ms. 

Uorcb, 1820. — SfjO.OOO fund complete. 

Aug. 9, 1820. — Corner stone of first building laid, Dr, Webster 
delivers tlie address. 

Nov, 8, 1820. — ^Three professorsliipa estahlisbed. 

May 8. 1821.— Dr. ZephanUh Swift Moore chosen President 

6ept. 18, 1821. — PrL'MiIent Moore inaugurated. First Term oom- 
monctH, Number of Students, 53. 

18^2-1823. — State charter applied for in vain. New building 
ercoti^d. 

June 30, 1823. — Presidont Moore dies. 

Oct. 15, 1823- — Hev, Ileman ITumphrej' chosen aeeond Preafdent. 

ISaa-lSSri.— Struggling for a charter. 

Feb. 26, 1825, — Charter granted. Great rejoicings. 

April 13t 1825, — R^v. Edward Hitchcock becomes Instructor, 

March 7, 183C,— College church formed, 

Feb. Its, 1S27.— Chapd completed and dedicated. 

1827-1828 — Another building erected, [since burnt]. 

Hay, 1831. — College Magazine first issued. 

1832, — Prof. Tyier becomes instructor, 

1844. — Hon. David Sears, of IJostoDr makes a valuable donation to 
tho College. 

1846. — Dr. nilcbcock becomea Presideat. 

1846.— Firsl aid from Stale, 6^5,000. At this time Hon. Samuel 
WiUbton bi^gliis his valuaMe donations to the Cullego. (We purpose 
to cloao this article with a sketch of this JisUnguialicd benefactor.) 

1847,— Shopard Cabinet builL 

1847. — Prof. Adamd proaonta the College with his zoological and 
conohological col]4<etionH, 

1850.— Library built. 

1854. — Dr, Hitchcock resigna the Presidency. Dr. Stearns cbosen 
bis auccosBor. 

1855.— Appleton Cahlnot erected. 

IS58,— Eaat College and Alumni Hall built, 

1659. — Gyninasium tuilt. 
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We have Ihua very briefly fdloweil the history of the CoUcg© front 
ODe ProfeBBor tn teu, hma one buildirig to eleven, from twt? grodaaCes 
to fifteen hundred, from advereity to proaperity, from iSJG to 18C0 ? 
A complete hietory of the College le bow in eourse of preporatioD hy 
Rev, Dr, Vaill and Dr. Hamphrey, 

With a brief sketch of the man to whom AiDh^pat College U In- 
(lebled in great part for ber preBont prosperityn we clone this Article, 
It vas prepared by Hev. Mr. StoDO of Kasthampton and vaa publish- 
ed last Hummi^r in the ■' Annala of Amberst," 

" Mr. Williston is the oldest son of the late R«v, Paysoti Wllliston. 
D- D.> of Easthuinpton* where he was hem before the plaice became a 
tevQ, and where he still resides, wilh a quarter of a century yet in 
store, ere be reaches the almost ninety^three years of age at vhicb hin 
father dW. 

With the ministry in view, be early entered upon a course of study, 
teaohiag aoine also by the way^ but was ere long compoUed^ by weak- 
ness of eyest to relinquiah the attempt, God intended that instead of 
makiiig semiona he should inabe ministers ^ should huild churehfanud 
endow inetLtulion» of learning; and thdt in order to this, bo should 
make that which ''aoaworeth all tblDgs." He was thua to illustrftte 
most Htrlhingly the fact that the ministry i*; uot always the widest 
sphere of usefulness into which a pious youth can enter The money- 
tnaklng part of the programme, whinh aft a minititer be co»ild not of 
course perform, as a poor minister's son he was well Irained fur, in the 
industrious and frugal habits of a country parsonage ; like many 
others of the same class in that day, who are now among our most 
BUccGEsful and lienevelert business ineu. 

His first productive enterprlpo was in the line of manufactures, 
commencing sometime in 1B26; and Bcems to have been detenniDcd 
by an economical investigation at home, of the structure of the bittUm* 
then worn upon a gentleman's dress. Being satisfied thai they ceuld 
bo made as well as any bought at the atores, be was led into the 
making of them fur sale; gradually enlarging operations by employing 
females b hi^ own bouse, and giving out work to the fumilies around, 
until macbinory wub brought into the gervice and a partnership waa 
formed for Ihat purpose in Haydanvillo, in 1&34. Thcnoc again tbe 
business waa romoved to Easihampton, w^here a large factory, with 
machinery and water power, had been erected, in 1848. That has 
since led to the erection of three other large factories, with out-build- 
Ings, for the several branches of tbo sutpendcr business. The last of 
these, still uDfini!ihed> with its machinery and the repfdr of heavy 
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It^aes ID the carrying avay of its dam, has cost him an outlay of more 
thanSI30.000. 

Mr. ATilliston entered a little into public service in 1640, ts & Hep- 
reactitative, and in the two following yeara as & Seaatar, la the State 
Legialiituroi whence he derived the occasional prefix of Slonorahh to 
his naiiLQ ; haviDg also juat. before rcofived the more Gdect, significant 
and oHgiblo title of Dcat:on, in his father's church. Bf neither of 
these, however, is he now so widely known^ as by btA conoGCtion v^ith 
Eank^, Kuil Roads and the charities of the age. 

In IRIO, also, ho Qonimencied one of the most important works of 
hifl life, in layiogrthe foundation of "Williston Seminary." in hisna- 
tJvo place. This injititution, which was opened for the reception of 
Students, Dec, 2. 1841, haa already become, according to its original 
design, one of the very first in tbo land in its size and standard of at- 
tainments, as a Preparatory School— three Colleges, at leaBt, looting 
to it for someof tbair best awppliea. With two largo edifices, well 
furnished, a corps of eight teachers and an average term attendance 
of two hundred pupils, its endowment thus far, ini^ludmg the re-build- 
ing of an edifice destroyed by tire In 1857, has cost him about 3S5.000. 

In 1S52, the ptrpulation of the town had increased so much In con- 
aequeuee of hifi lucating the Seuiinary and Factoriea therci as to call 
for the building of aaother church. It was called the Paysoa Church, 
in boQor of his father, the first pastor of the first cburch, who Gtill 
lived to participate in the joya of the dedication Eerv-jce, December S8, 
1852. The house of worship, twice re-huilt after being twice de- 
stroyed by fire in 1854i together with the re-hullding of the adjoining 
parsonage after the second fire, cost bim about 643.000, besides the 
large expense of furaishing it, which was borne by others. 

Still unwearied in mind and unoxhauated in resources, Mr. Willis- 
ton about this time engaged in the arduous and almost hopeless enter- 
prise of building the Hampshire and Bampden Railroad, thus extend- 
ing the Canal Railroad, and connecting Northampton with New Haven, 
through his own town and hamlet. This he finally succeeded in ac- 
OompUshing, after many delays and amid ceaseless oppo^itiun in the 
Legislature from the friends of other roads — having been elected Pres- 
ident, and having sunk sopjo (35.000 for the public good. 

In 16^G he waa elected President of the llolyoko Dank at North- 
amptoor which ofiico be still retains, 

Bnt though bo has Inst muth and nmdo more, ^iViw^ eoeras to bo 
hia forte, tfte business of his life, for whieh especially he was raided up 
and by which he makes hts deopost mark on the public miad. It is 
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obiierfttble, also, Uiat vbSIe he gives brgdy to various objects or be- 
uoTuluDce, tlic ca\uc of cditcatitfii, Ihurough acd rcligloua, as rC U 
(ib«nply fumirthcd to the isidtllo cla»sc.*4, in ibe best Scmuioxies an^ 
Collt^gcs of the laDi], ie tho cause hit ha^ cboG«n most liber&Ily to sap- 
|K>rt, lucid^ikUU; bis uperatbos, in which ha h Gccondod by junior 
l^arLhf m of & kindred atsnnp, have luadu his once outlaDdish «Tid iD^'g- 
nifjcant natiiie pUee to become one of th<t pretiici^t. i^punbie^t little 
vlUagea ia Lh& state. But the Somiiiary at X^sUianiptoii and tbe Col- 
lege at Amherst are to him as two SODS^ the one home bom, the other 
adriplcd, bul hardly less near; — not foTgeiiiog lliat very sizeaV^le sia_ 
ler at ftouth Hadloy, which thoao sods love to visit aonietuiies. With 
thin figure uf speech well agreea tbo uinguLar fact, that having last all 
hU own five children by preniature death, he haa adopted five others 
in their stead. To these two insdlulioxis he hoa given freely of hifl 
subRtancci his Ume, labors, counsels and prayers; as also in part to 
the Mouiit Ilolyoke Female Seniinarj- at South Hadley, which is oot 
so Dccdy of iii:^ aJU, To one of tlieso be has givt^u his Dame. As for 
the other, which i& the mo&t usun1 and proper course, to give such an 
one the name cf iM nacive place done, &s if it were i^tiuply a part or 
appenilugo theroof* or to givo it the aiafnc oftlic man who adopt3> sus- 
tains, and nifltos it an heir ? If ■ preservalion is the conlinued act of 
creation,' or jf that preservation not only step in to arrest impeodiDg 
defitruetion. but to enlarge greatly and strengthen the work begun, 
then the real Foujuhr of the College is not the original btit the ulU- 
mato one, the umu who lays broad the rouudatlon on iffhich it shall 
, forever stand." 



I 
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[QlBtory of Ooll^^ contauod from the Quartedxt fbTJui.,lS€lJ 

1S29. 

Henry W, Longfellow, chosen Pro fesa or Modem Languagca. 

183L 
An flcf psisscd both branches of the State Legislature, which provided 
that DO Presid(}nt of any College in the State should bold his office 
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beyond the annual Commencement of tbe College, unless reelected by 
a two-thirds vote of all those present in the boards assembled. Pres- 
ident Allen Instituted a suit in the Circuit Coart of U, S„ and tested 
the constitutionality of the law. The case was arg«e3 before Justice 
Stor/t who decided tbat tbe law waa not le^al, is Infringing upon the 
rights of tho charter. From 1S31-3, iluriiig the above litigation, 
President Allen was removed from his office by the law, during which 
lime Professor Newmaa (Prof. Ehotorio and Oratory) woa placed tom- 
pofftrily at the head of (hp Ct>llego. 

1833. 
In July of this year Presuient Allen rpasaumed his duties as Pres- 
ident of the College. 

1S35. 
Henry W. Longfellow re.sl^^ned Prufessorehip Modem Languages, 
and Daniel It. Goodwio, M. A., was elected to fill the vacancy. 

1836. 
Maine Hall waa destroyed by fire. By thia conflagration the re- 
cords of ihe Theological Society were dcfitroyed, and the Snciety wa* 
disbnnded. Its Library waa deposited with Ihe Library of the College, 

1S37, 
Maine Ball re-buIlL 

1839, 
Profesaorahip Rhetoric and Oratory vacated by Mr. Newman. Rev. 
William Allen also withdrew from Presidency of tho College, and the 
Fame year the Rev. Leonard Woods was eleoted to the ofRcc. Ho 
immcdiELtely entered upon its duLi&s. 

1848. 
Henry H. Boody. M. A., was elected Professor Rhelcric anJ Ora- 
tery, the duties of which office had Ix-en performed, sinco the with- 
drawal of Mr. Nowman» by Profwjsor Packard. 

1850. 
Collina Professorship of Natural and Revealed Religion established. 
Bev. Calvin E. Stowe elected to the office. 

1852. 
PrDfesBor Btowo resigned, and Rev. Boswell D, Hitchcock waa 
elected to the Professorship. 

1353. 
Profesaor Goodwin resigned rrofeasor&bip Modern Languages. 

1554. 
Profoaeor Boo4y resigned ProfL-aaorsbip RLetorio and Oratorji and 
E- a Smytb. M, A., was elected. 



News Jr^icfe*. 
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Charles C. KverulU H- A^ was elected to tho r&c^ot IVofeasoraLIp 
of Miidem Loiiguage.^, II4 wHhdrew from the oSco ixi 1857. and 
aiDDfl that time Profcasor ChaoabcrlaiD has instructed in the d«p&r(- 
meut. ProfeBsor Hitchcock roeigncd Profefleorshlp Natural and Be- 

1856. 
Joshua T.. Chaniberlaiu elected Professor RhetoHc and Oratory, utd 
Professor E. C. Srayth, oleoted Professor Natural and RcTeiUed Reli- 

glOQ. 

1858- 

Professor Cleavelaud died In October. At the ensuiug Commence- 
mont, Paul A. Chadbuurne, M, A-, was elected to the Professorship 
thus vacated. 

The al>ove, together with aimikr articles id previous numbera of 
the QcABTBuLT, will furaish a compend of the GoUego history. Wo 
renew our acknowleilgomeDta U) Professor Packard for informatioQ 
which he has kindly furnished. 



I 



OOLLKGE NEWS, 

[CoDUnaeil fVom tho Quibtmelt (br Jaouair-] 

Jan. 24. — Thuraday. Spring term commenced. 

Feb. 14,— Thursday. Session of the Medical School of ]tf&ind vfts 
inaugurated by an introductory lecture by Professor Dana, which has 
been published at the rei^ueat of the Ckt^s. The topic of the lecture 
was "The history and progress of Medicine.*' 

Feb. 15. — Friday. Introductorj- lecture to the chemical course was 
delivered by Professor Chadbourne. Cbeniical lectores are delivered 
by Professor Oh Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and 
lectures on Zoi)logy» Mondays and Fridays, before the Senior and 
Medical classes. 

Fet/. 29, — Thursday. The annual College Fast was observed by 
rcligioua services at tbo Oongregattonal vestry. 

March 15, — Friday. A meeting of t ho Studonta was hoi dan, at 
which it was votod to observe '* May Traiaing," and officers were 
elected for orgaui/ation of the army, 

[An aoronut of the origin of "May Training" in this Tnatitutaon, 
may he found la Vol. I, No, 2 of the Qvartehlv, p. 264.J 

It must be acknowledged that College news is not very extensive. 
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especially during this, tho moat unpleasant terra of the year, bo that 
we are free to confess that we have felt ready to rejoice, like a newspaper 
iteniizer. "whenever we have chanced t^ light uprm anything that gavo 
promise of reapeetable geQtillty Id the company of News Articles, 

In the absence of more Important ItemB, perhajia It may be well to 
give some luore general oceouut of Lbe College and its HysLem, than 
has been furnbhed as yet 

The exercises of the College arc, prayers at 6 nVloek In the tuora- 
iug, and at t.be game hour in the evening, at the College Chapel, ex- 
cept early in the Sprit)g ftnd late ia the Fall temi»i, ^hen prayers are 
flomewhat plater in the morning and enrller in the eveain^. Three re^ 
citations are asBtgned to the^^laBses ddly, vith tha exception of Sat- 
urday, and (of course) of Sunday. The upper classes are. however. 
releflsed from recitatioDa at other stated periods of the week, in order 
to fumiMh lime for the preparation of themes, Theniew are written 
every fortnight through the course, after (he Freshman year. Besides 
these, ttie Senior Class read forensic disputations before Profesaor Up- 
ham, once in four weeks. They consist in argumentation, the topics 
being assigned by the Professor, as are the topics ef themes. Tbo 
subject last discusaad wafi "Compensated Emancipation," in whicli 
Trofeusor Uphatii la at present muc^b InUrested, 

The system of rank is adopted, and par1?4 ate assigned to the Jun- 
iors iu LrausUtioQ, e^ud ttj the Seniors at Commencement, according to 
the Hcbularahip of the Studoot. The translations assigned to Juniors 
are delivered in connection with Engliah parte asBJgncd to Seniors, 
without reference to rank at exhibitions, whioh occur at the oIohg of 
the FaW and Spring terms, half of the Juniors appointed, and half of 
the Senior Clana, taking part on each occasion. The sum of seventy 
dollars in annually diabursed to membera of the three upper Classes, for 
excellence in Oratory and Composition, an eahibition by the Sopho- 
more Class in Oratory occurring, Tuesday before Commencement, and 
one by the Junior Class, Monday of Com men cement week. 

Lectures are delivered before the College all the year, on Natural 
and Revealed Religion, by Professor E. C. Smyth ; by Professor Pack- 
ard, before the Sophomore Class, on Classical Literature; by Professor 
AVilliam Smyth, before the Juniors, on Natural Philosophy, and be- 
fore the Seniors, on Astronomy; and by Professor Cham be rlainj on 
English literature, before the Senior Class ; beaidea tbe courses of 
Lectures mentioned before, by Prufi^sor Cbadboutne- 

Tho Faculty cf the College is as follows ; Leonard Woods, D. D,, 
President ; A. Si Packard, D. T>,, Profoasor of Ancient Languages and 
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Olassioal Llteratnra ; Thomas C. Upbao, D. D., Profe«sor of MenUl 
Philosophy and Ethics, aaJInstnictor in the Hebrew Language; Wm. 
Smyth, M. A., Professor of Matbeniatics and Natural Philosophy ; 
Paul A. Cbadboumei M. A., Professor of Cbemiatry and Natural His- 
tory ; ICgbert C. Smyth, M. A., Collina Professor of Natural and Ro- 
vealed Religion ; William J. Mallby,* M. A.» Professor elect of Mod- 
ern Languages ; Joahua L- ObamI)or]ain, M- A., Professor of Khetorlo 
aud Oratory; William P. Tucker, M. A., Inatruclor in Latin aod 
Hath email 03, atd Llbrariao; Cyrus Stone, M. A., Tutor in Greek; 
Witlium Ru&ftell, M. A- Instructor in Elocution. 

The CQllege la locatt^d on a lercl tract, and consists of three build- 
IngH of brick, (Wiiithrop lldl, Maine Hall end South College,) which 
are occupied by the Students. Massachei setts Hall, now called the 
Kodical CoUoge, ih a fourth and smaller structure of brick> the first of 
the College bmldings, erected in 179S. It was in the first story of 
this building thut Profeeii^or ClcaveUnd commenced and closed (he la* 
bora of bis profesaioual life. In addition to the buildings already 
named, a ChsLpd of granite has been urected at a cost of $16,000. It 
is one of the most elegant BlructurcH of tho kicd in the country. The 
architecture ia the JLomanesque, and the building is construcled very 
mueb after the order of many European Cathedrals, being very nar- 
row in proportion to its length. The Chapel proper ia ninety ly thirty 
feet. The at^at^j are arranged longitudinally, ascending from a point 
perhapa uno third vf the whole width backward to the walla on either 



♦Docftflaod; Mr. Maltfay griduated at YoId CoUege m 1851; went lo Europe in 
1856, to puT^^iie hjs fltudiQH, end vrofi matriculated aL the rmvenittj of BofIIiIh Sub- 
BOqvODtlj stiidLod nl tho Umversity of Copfiohd^ji, and traveled ore r the Oonti- 
oou^ nuDiliarieiag luaisGlf with Lke lituralurs arTBiioua cuiiDtrieH. Visited Kgypt 
Id 135H. SMdiad Arabip, arrt m Ma/ oflSfift r&achoJ Jeninnlpm, Thtnoo ho 
crosaed to GoDaUjiUuGplo lu July, and ou^^O Ea the stuOf of [oodom Qreok. Id 
August, iBfiO, ho waa studying lUiliaa at Fioreoco. In September, 1860, he Tisiled 
Madrid to pursue the study of Spanish. While there^ be received notice of hi« ap- 
poictiufnt lo the |irofes30tahip of mrnlero laugunges i" tJiia CoUep', BDd bo pur- 
posdd, atlet slTiAyiag SpaDith till mid wiatf^r at Uadrid, to rotum. To enter upon th« 
duties of this Prorosaoraliip, to which he bad been elected. He wafl, however, 
egLt^ with an attack iif typhus fever m December lost, of which be died, en th^ 
JLat of that mont^L, and wod interred on New Year's day, in tbo Proteat^tnt Hurial 
(Jround of tliul cit/- It is jieodlei>fl to rt:inj*rk the peciJiar Bodnosfl and niiddpnoea* 
of the event. The Htfiajnor, in wbieh ho wflfl eTpwteU to arrive, bnmght the an- 
nouncemeni of biadeolh. This ia no place to pronoupoo hie oulogj. His frioada 
may well mourn for him as for one they \ovsd. but the lovers of InngiiagD atid liL^ 
rature ITIEL7 alHO unite with them in aorrow at the sudden eztiucUou of the life wtuch 
proauBi^i bo well. 
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atdor forming a broad central aisle, Tbe walls of tlie interior are finely 
frescoed, paneU being left for the representation of scripture acenea. 
Four of the^o panels, Tm^asurlng porbaps 12x9 feet, liave already 
b<^on painted. Two of them are copies from Eaphael's cartoone, 
" Paul preaching at Athens/' and *' Peter anil John at the gate of the 
Temple;" the latter is. eapecially. worELy of notice. A third is a 
copy from Cornelius of the DuBseldorf school, "The Adoration of 
the Magi." The fourth is a copy from a Freach artist^ "The An- 
nanuUliju." These frescoes are executed at on expense of 3300- 
Etght more remain. Wbea theao shall have been filled, tbe interior 
of the Chapel will prcEont a most appropriate and artistic m^fTn^^H 
Under the same architecture with the Chapel proper are embraced two 
wings, the North and South wings, <^ach of which ia seventy by thirty 
feet, and in tha rear of the Chapel proper, the CoUpge Library, 'which 
adds thirty feet to the length of theClnipel, and em brace a in ita length 
tbe.vidth of the wings and the Chapel, making tbe length of the Li- 
brary aevcnty feet. It is finished elegantly, in keeping wUhthocharacter 
of other portions of the building. An add! lion baa been made to the Li- 
brary within the last term, by extending it into the North wing. The 
main portion of tho North wing, however, b devoted to the picture galle- 
ry, wbicb, it may be remarked, ia quite a& valuable as any College gallery 
in the country. There arc 130 pieces in the collection, among which 
are paintings by Rapbael, Vandyke, Kogarth.Guido, Kubenaand Stuart. 
Some of the paiuLinga are very curious and rare, and their value ifi in- 
creasing with their age. 

Tho property of the College i» valued at nearly $275,000. Of tbia 
total, about 870,000 arc invested in College buildingUr $00,000 in the 
Library, and $12,000 in philosophiL^d apparatus. Tbe reeidue coneistE 
in lands, and nearly £1^0,000 in money at interest. The pecuniary 
condition of the OoUege haa been much improved wiLhin a few years 
by aeveral important bequests^ so that at preaentthe College ia, to aay 
Uic least, beyond poverty, 

The Atbenaean Society haa recently isaued a catalogue. The li- 
brary is increased yearly, as is alao that of the Fencinnian Sacitity, by 
gifts from the Claaaea. 

The Senior Olaaa has engager! tho Mendelasohn Quintette Club of 
Boston to furniah the Orchestra muaic during Commencement week. 
Street muaic will be furnlalted by the fiath Comet Band, 

The Senior Clasa haa voted to ohaerve Claas Day. Monday of Ccm- 
meocement week. 
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A new College bailding for the u»e of the Medical Scbool and Col- 
lege ifl lo be erected during tbe present year. It i^ to be of briolt, 
three storipa iu height, ninety fc(t Iti length, and fifty feot in breadib. 
The Eirat Hoor Is assigned to Chemiatr)', the second to lecture roomBfj 
the third to Medicine. Tbe baaenii^nt of the building may be further 
ceoatructetJ for the use of membera of the Senior Class who niuy ^e- 
sire to conduct prirattj chemical escpcriments, or etudy praclically any i 
branch of the natural sciences. The building; is (o present a fine archi- 
tectural appearnncG. If we may juilge from the plans by which it is to ^ 
be constructed. 

Professor Cbadboume recently delivered his interesting lecture upon 
"Greenland and tbe Greenlanilers," before the citizens of tbe town. It 
is highly entertaining and instructive. 

Prof, Pacltard recently informed ua that, although Prof's Smytb, ' 
Upbam and himself became connected with the College zm Professors 
tbe same year, (In 1932 ;) neither of them have up to Lbia present time • 
been detained from attendance upon recitations for two consecuUvc 
days by reafiOQ of sickuess. It is quite remarkable that neither of | 
them sbouli have been prostrated by any sort of illness for a period of 
thirty-six years, and argues well for the health and longevity of liter- 
ary men. 

Since the couBtruction of a gymnasium here, there haa been an 
active interest in muscle and strength on the part of a large majority 
of the Students^ The heat proof of this statement will probobly be 
found in the following account of the gymnasium and gymnsste. The 
facts were kindly furnished ua by Prof. Doly, the Director of tha 
gymnasium. Tha building is of briokt SO x 40 feet and consista of a 
baaement 12 feet high, in which are two bowling alloys* and bars and 
ropes for gymnastic exercise. The main room, over the basement, is 
2C fcBt higii. Itcontams ladders, horizontal, upright and inclined. 
straight and slant poles, vaulting bars, parallel bars, back boards, 
peg poles, rings, pulley weights, skipping ropes, spring board, vaulting 
horse, lifting machine, quoits, dumb bells, Indian cluks. and in fine all 
the interminable apparatus of tbe well furnished gymnasium. The 
attainments of the members of tbe gymnasium in the art are illustra- 
ted by the tenor of the following facts. The average weight which 
can be elevated on a IJAing iitacblne by lOO members is 409 lbs. The 
greatest weight supported by one finger with the arm extended hori- 
zontally is GO lbs.. 23} the lowest. There are two members vho can 
e^ttend in the same way, 40 lbs. in each hand; three con support 35 ; 
fourteeOj 30; and forty-aix. S8 lbs. in tbe Bame manner. Greatest 
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weight Itfted is 8ii3 Iba. There are six merabers who can shoulder 
135 lbs.; ftiur wbo can shoulder 1^0 ; two wbo can shouliler 17^ lbs. j 
and one who can alioulder a barrel of flour. There are four who can 
raise tho body by one fingor en a vanlting haTt bringing tbc chin on a 
plane with the bar, and repeat tho opomtioD tbrioo without resting tho 
bCM^y on the floor. There ore bii who can perform tho same feat uaing 
the whole hand, iind there nre twi^ke who con perrorm the same Feat 
uaiQg both bauds* with iti huudrcd pound weight attached to the Jow^ 
limbs. 

The average circumference of the cheat is 34i incbos, Tho aevera] 
exercises whidi have been mentioned indicate nothing beyoud prece- 
dence, but they are assuredly iadiccs of no incoDBiderahle phyaical 
culture on the part of the Studouts, aud of a remarkable progress for 
the short space of two Terms since the gymnuaiura was completed. 
There will be a pubDo exbibitloii by members of the gymnasium at 
the close of the Term, 

Amid the geocral gymuEtstIc_/ur^f iu ail of our literary institutioDs, 
tberc JB one voice wblcb has been silenced, which long ago ought to 
h&TO bc&n atilled, the cry of the people agalnat tho meagre and ema- 
ciated contttitutions of Students and literary men. It is a matter of 
fact, beyond atl imagination, that the beallh of American Students at 
tba present time, ineoutrast with that health teu years ago, }a the 
best, and a demonstrative proof of the raerita of the g}'mnastic dis- 
cipline, 

JVECBOLOGY. 

leOfi. — Taaac F, Coffin, died at Jamaica Plain, Mass., Feb. 1861. 

181S,— Died at South Bridgton. Me,, Feb. 13tb. 1861, Rev. J, R 
Fossenden, aged 68 years, for nearly thirty years pastor of the Con- 
gregational clurch in that place. 

1855, — Died at Tarmington, Me., of conaumption, Dec. 26, 1860, 
John n. Mcintosh. In 1856-7, Tutor In this College, and aubse- 
quently Principal of Malborough Seminary in Mass. 



in.— BEOWN UNIVERSITY, 

Si_\cB the publiflatioD of our last News Article in the October 
number of the Quahteiily, scarcely anything unusual has occurred to 
disturb the monotony of College life at Old Browr. After the bustle 
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and eioiternent attendaDt upon Comiuencemont had passed aw&y, the 
ujomherA of the biglier classes entered once more upon their literary 
career, the SL»phoiiiores oot oven deigEting to pay the Freehmen their 
accuatcmod nocinl tIaiU Tho Freshmen at length, becoming accua- 
tomod to the novelty of their situation, entered upon their literary Ia- 
bora nndisturhcd by the unploasMit Qxporjoaccs of '* lazingt'* and re- 
minded or Sophomore prowess only by their defeat in thft warmly 
contested foot-ball game. 

The fiiends of the Univereity may perceive in all its departments 
that zealoHs emuUthin in study which has marked it 
pnnjwru^ m the past. 1 ho largely increased numbeTs of Ibe low- 
er olasacH as they appe&r in the new catalogtie, show 
conclusively that its clainm npon the youth of the country arc beccm- 
ing more Fully appreciated than ever before. Such continued evi- 
dences of proeperity as appear in the Increasing number of Student! j 
and the high standard of scholaraliip at onr University, are inde 
cbeeriug. 

The only pnzes now offered at Brovm nre the Presidont's Pre- 
uiiuina, which are conferred upon those Students of Iho 
Frcahmen Class who pat^s tbe best examiaalicna in thej 
classical stud lea belonging to their preparatory courw. These pre*] 
miums proceed from tbo income of fi donation made by Rev. Dr. Way- 
landf when Pro^idont of the University, The award of these prizes 
is determined by a. special examination- The prizes wer« given at tbfti 
last examinntion aa follows : 

The First Premium of fifteen dollar?*, in Greek, t« Henry B, Mmeri] 
of Canton, Mass. 

The Second Premium often dollars, in Greek, to George M, Car-J 
penter, of Providenco, R. I. 

The First Premium of fifteen dollars, in Latin, to George M. Car- 
penter, of Providence, It. I, 

The Second Premium of ten dollars, in Latin, to Horaoa M. WE-^ 
lard, of Warwicti U. 1. 

The premiums which were formerly offered for excellence in Latu 
and In Greek couiposltion, vvero discontinued in IB59» end the fund from j 
tlie income of which they hud been drawn has been appropriated lai 
the foundation of Ht^holarabips. 

Tho fitst thing of capectal intereat after the annual foot-ball gamo,| 
which parsed off with ita accustomed eclat, waa the Tn- 

tiisUi- itiation into tho Literary Sooietioa, the United Brotnera 

■nrj 6oc]aUai. _ - 

aud the Philermenian. This event, so interestmg andl 
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aignificaut to theFresbmeDj took plnco on Saturday, Nov, Srd, otthroo 
o'clock, P» M. TLe aitiro Fresbman Class had as usual beeo elected 
membora of these societies, itnd on the day appoinW a oonsideralilQ 
number of them vrore ushered into their re.apeetive halls, according as 
thdr IncIinatloDs had led them, or according as they lad been influ- 
enced by the cogent appeaU of electioneering committees. Tho ob- 
served of all obsen-ers, they stepped up one by one, signed their 
names to the constitution, and became dt facto nnjuibers of the society 
of their choice* Although several^of the speakers irho had been invi- 
ted to give addresses on this occasion vcre absent, yet the loitiatioQ 
pafi.^ed of with somethiog of its old spirit Tbe number initiated ^as 
Bmaller than on tbe similar occasion last year, but auffictently large 
to make a very respectable show on paper. 

OuD gratifying feature of these exercises was tbe utter ahseace of 
tbo diaordorly procepilio^s wbiiih fur many years past 
had attended them. Aa the halla of tbo two soctetlcs 
open oppoaito one another at the head of a Sight of stairs, it uacd lo 
bo dei'mcd raro pport by Bomo to have a contost over eaeb Freshman 
who attempted nn entrance. Tbla was attenfel with no Rniall peril 
to the wardrobe, and sometimea ended in bloody noses nnd black eyes- 
But this relic of harbarism was allowed by general consent to take its 
place, along with hazing and other kindred customs, among the things 
that were. 

The modest sheet which for several years past has been published 
at the University, in tbe lust isisue exchanged its &ld 
name, "The Brown Paper," for the more clasaieai title 
of "The Brnnonian/* No change of name however could lessen the 
interest felt by all sons of Brown in Us contenis» The editors of the 
last isHUO of the Brimonian were Isaac B. Barker. Jamca A. DeWolf, 
T. Henry Edaall. Elisha C. Mowry, Alfred D. Thomas and Samuel 
r. Woodruff, nil members of the Senior Class. Besides tho Editorial, 
which took fl brief survey of Oollcgo affQira, and a pithy article giving 
advice to the Fr^'uhmon respecting their deportment, it contaioed in- 
teresting articles on tbe Literary Sooiettet^, on Aquatics, Wbately 
BamI, and several other topics of interest lo Studenis, It cnutnined 
a list iif the oHiecrs and undergraduate Tnembers of tho Rhode Island 
Alpha of tbe Phi Beta Kappa Society, and embraced also a catalogue 
of the Secret Societies: the Alpha Delta Phi. the Fsi Upbilon, the 
Delta Kappa Ephilon. the Zeta Psi. tbe Theta Delta Cbi, tho Chi Psi, 
(lately established here,] and thoKon^Secret organization, the Gamma 
ifn. The rest of its contents consisted of atatiatica of tho UellgiouG 
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and tlje LUerAry f^ocictias. tlte Boat, tlio Cbcas. the Muaioal ar\d the 
Eating Clasa, The Brunoniflnt though hut four years have elapaod 
alntw its firat number was Issued, must now be rockoued ae one cf the 
bdtapvnantilos of the Studeats anil Grnduntee of our Universitj-. 
Iniiaediatply nh&r tUa iksuq of the BrunoniAii came the recees^ 
This occupied Tlianhagiving week. This eveQb ia ha!l- 
eJ with joy by jlI! CoUeglana. who then taste the fato 
pleasuro of laying oi-tide their literary labors for a seasoo of repose at 
hotne. It secma peculiarly (ittiDg that our New England Thanksgiv- 
ing should be separated by several days of leisure from the actjvo da- 
ties of the Colli?go L'ourae. 
Boating has of course been in a state of stagnation during the past 
winter, so far as the active duties of the boating men 
are eoDcemoJ. The crews have been as it were renting 
upon their oars^ and vailing for tbc breath of Spring to open the 
glaaay bosom of the 8eckonk, It Is but a : . ^rt time aince Brown pos- 
sessed what could he cullod a navy, but ut present her boating men 
compare favorably both in muscle and in »k][\ to thus? of auy College 
In the country. With tho strenuous efforts of tbose within College 
walla who are nut in(ereflt4.^d in tbia uinnly sport, and the williiLgncss on 
the part of some of tho citizens of Providence to malte liberal contri- 
butions, the frbnd:4 of boating at Brown have reason to expect a not 
unhonorod future for her navy. 

During the \?Lnter months the cessation of bonUng }^ in part com- 
penaated for by the farorite amusement of skating. 
The Skating Club of this city numbers among its mem- 
bers several Studenlj^, some of whom are promin(?nt in bonting. Sev- 
eral ponds la this vicinity, such an Long Pond and Mashapuug, furnish 
excellent skating faoilllles, being within a few minutes nde of the city 
by oinnibos, and when the Skating Club raise their fiag as an indiea* 
Uun that the ice u aufficicntly strong, smooth, and free from snow to 
furnish good skating, these ponds present a very gay and animated 
appearance* The ladies of Providence have participated in the de- 
lights of skating more than ever before, and many of them have 
reached a high degree of profidency in this elegant urt Skating has 
numbered amocig its devotees a largo majority of Collegians, and from 
IblM fact it Ecems fitting to make mi-ntion of it as on item of College 
wew«> 
Oboaa playing is esteemed a rare amusement by many of our Stu- 
dents* especially the more quiet and thoughtfulr who 
lake less pleasure in such hoisteroun sports as coasting 
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and ehaling. Thoagh there are several clubs amoug us which enjoy 
a fair degree of prosperity, yet this ancient and honoraljle game seems 
to be rather wanlii^ at present. It gained rapidly in popularity at one 
time, reaching its culminating point when the American Champion, 
Paul Morphy. carried consternation into the chosa circlea of Europe 
by vanquishing their most ekillful players. The game of ohesa f^^ctna 
in one reapect peculiarly unsuited to the wants of Students. It may 
be called a sedentflry gnme. It calls into action the intellectual pow- 
ers in a higher degree than almoaL any other game in exhtence. 
These it is evident are exercised sufficiently in the faithful pursuit of 
the studies of the course, while it is bodily exercise that Students 
chiefly feel the need of. Collegians would doubllesa be great gainers, 
if Huch games as chess should give place altogether to the athletic 
sports of boating, skating and the gymnasium. 

The electiona of the Literary Societies occur semi-annually. The 
Ek«<?tioiiii or iTio ^^^^ election of the I'hilermenian, which took place on 
u«..rja«ci«tL«-. the fifth of January last, resulted in the choice of the 
following officers: 

President, J. J. Ely. 

> ViCfr-Preti4ent, T. B. Stookwell, 

StcTtUtr^t A. Parker, 

Trcfis^ir^t W, I. Brown, 

Librarian, J. K. Medbcry, 

Assistant JLihrarian J H. G- Gay. 
Orator, S, E, Benton, 

Poet, F. F. Emerson, 

Tho election of the Brothera' Society baa not yet taken place. 
One of the most important events of the term is the Examination, 
whichcrownsthelitorary labors of the Student. Though 
our University has no dreaded Biennial, yet our semi- 
annual examinations occurring at the close of the two terms into 
which the aoademic year is divided, are sufficiently Ihorough and rigid 
to be a true lest of the scholar'a literary atlainmcnts. The general 
method .of condnciing them is. to have one third af the claEs drawn 
by lot for oral examination, that of the remaining two thirds being in 
writing- T!io lime occupied i» three hours for each study- 
Examination, however arduous, is succeeded by the ever weloomo 
Tooation. The winter vacation continues for three 
vcoks, making joyous many a fireside by the return of 
the " boys who are away at College.'* 

The new term commenced on the !5th of February. The 2Stb 
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waa olifloncd bere, qa iii Uio uther Collegiate ImtitutloDS, as a day of] 
prayer for Colleges. Iii tbu Dfleruoi>D a sermon wba prcacb^d iu Uia 
Obapel by llev. Frof Dunn, to an aadicDce cuiiipoeotl of StudoulA And 
oitizone, who ba<I aeffbinblcd on Ibis impresuivo ocojision. In oloslog 
thisi sketch of Ootloge nows, it may bo obflorvod Ih&t the condition and 
prospfecta of Brown were never mora obeering. 



IV,— COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

On tbo lOtb of January, the College received the afflicting Intellf^ 

ii,.«horDr> g«"i^e tbat Dr. Cburli^s W. Hackley, their Professor of 

a-i-ki-/- Astronomy, had died tbat moraiag. President King 
immediately a^j^^urned the exerciaca of tbo Culli^gc unlil tbe Monday 
following. As only tbo Senior Class bad received Dr. Ifackloy's Jd- 
atruotioos in Afitfonomy, they at once mot and, having unanimously 
ftdoptod tbe following roHohitious, ordered tbom to be publisbed. 

iVhereax. We have been fiurprised and saddened by the intelligence 
of tbe death, thie monting, of our venerated and l>eIoved in^'^trtictor, 
^vcrend Charles WiHiam Hackley, 3.T.D., Profcaaor of Astronomy 
Untbia lastitution; and 

merrafi In this afBlciive dispensation of Divine Providence, a 
fibaiiow of grief baa fallen upon our whole Coilege, and ESpociallj 
upnn Uie Senior Class, therefore it is by u& unanimously 

Retohed, That in the death of Dr. Hackley, who for eighteen years 
hsB been connected with Ibis College, we have each suffered a person- 
al bereavenientj and our Coliege a dee|i ard mournful loss. 

ResofF€d. That we hereby express our profound sorrow at our de- 
pHvaUoD of tbe services of a most able and efiicient ini^tructor; tbe 
endeoriJig B»aodation of a moat urbane and dignified goutlemaUr aud 
tbe esBinplc of a most amiablo and conMelent Christian. 

Rvsoh-ed, That wo tender our moet roepcdful and ainocTO ^mpa^ 
tbiua and condolenoo tu tbo afflicted family of the deeBaeed ■ aad join 
with them in the hope and grayer that they may bo HostaLned in this 
mournful afflioLion by tbat Divine ansistance and Qonaolation whieh are 
never denied to tboBe who submiasively aakj and tbat the lesson of 
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this occaflioQ bo improyed to the pergonal waniiiig and preparation of 
ourselvea, each and all. 

Rpsolvfd, That the Senior Class attend, as a bod^, .the funeral of 
their beJuved Fryfes*<or» In their academical dresa, and wear the usual 
badge uf mourning for eixty days. , 

Rtsohcd, That a copy of theso reaolutione be prcffontcd to the 
family of the deceaeed. (Si^ed) 

P, C. "Whitehoube, Chairman, 
B, W. HoWB^i, Jr., Sfcretarj/. 

On the llth of January, at a special meeting of the Faculty of the 
College in the Prcaidccfa room, tho death of Profuflaor Haddey hay- 
ing been notified by the Preeident to the Board, the following reaolu- 
tions ^rere minnimouBly adopted; 

RptohcA, Thflt in the death of the Bo^- ChnHes Willinm Haotlej. 
S.T.D., Profcaanr of Afitrononiy in this College, wo have lust a friend 
and brother ProfessDr. with whom, long asaociated in the exercise of 
the Academical duties of Inatruction and Government, wg have ever 
found the courtesy of the gentleman, Ihe accomplishmenta of the 
scholar, and the gentle sentiments of the Christian. 

Resofred, Thflt in the »uddcB removal of one of our number from 
the scene of his earthly labors, we read the lesson of a holier ^Isdom 
than human science can give— the lesson of daily preparation for the 
account we must render of time and talents committed to our charge. 

Resolved, That in the fact of this being the firat removal by death 
among the acHng olTicers of the College since the death of President 
Harris in 1819— the long period of thirty-one years — we realise e 
merciful overriiling Providence calling us who remain to a deeper 
sense of thankfulness for life preserved, and a more earnest devotion to 
whteh v:e arc hero called, and for which life it<ielf is given, 

RfStilved, Th&t afl a hmly we iitlend the funeral an(l wear the naual 
mark of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions, together with the 
eicpression of the deep sympathy of his brother Profeasora, bo offi- 
cially remitted tn the family of Professor Haekley. 

\FrorH the Evening Po»i.] 
■* The funeral of the Ute Professor Hacklej took place at Trinity 
Chfipcl, Twonty-Sisth street, at 2 P, Sf,. on Saturday, 14th January. 
Tho PrcaiJent, Faculty and Students of Columbia College, in their 
Acadomio rofjcfi, and n largo number of the frionds of tho deceased 
were present ftH monmera. The service was conducted according t« 
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th6 ritual of the Episcopal Church, by the Rigbt Rev, PromioDaJ 
Bishop fotter, asaialeil by Rev. I>r/a OgiJby aoJ Chauncey, and the 
Hcv. Cornelius R. Duflie, Chapldn of Columbia CulU'^e. Rev. Xlr.'d 
McViokar, Vinton, Morgan, Price and Henry, ftnd Pro feesoiB SchmidU 
Antbcii and Dayiea, acted aa pall bearers. The remaina vero taken 
to St. Mark'* Cemetery for ioteraiont . 

Professor Charles Williaui Hatkley, S,TJD,, was born in 1809, w« 
think, at Herkimer, in the Slate of New York. He entered the mili- 
tary Academy ot West Point, as a cadet in the year 1895, and vas 
promoted brevet lieutenant on the 1st of July, 1829. From August 
30th of that year to August Slat of the neil, he filled the peat of 
Auabtant Professor of Mathematicii at the Institutiou in v^biuh he was 
edncated. He was again onipkycd in the aamu capacity from January, 
1832, to September Jn the next year^ when he resigned and soon after 
took orders as a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Ho 
waa ProfessLir of Mathemaiica in the University of New Yt>rk from 
1833 to 1S33. when he waa eleet^d tii the Preaideney of Jeflorson 
College in Mij^^bslppl. From the year ISIS up to the time of hJu 
death, he filled the chair of Mathematics and A;4troDi}my, aucces^ively. 
In Columbia College. Ho vaa the author of several elementary 
worts for instruction, a " Trcati&o on Algebra,'' published in 1846, an 
*' ICletoentary Course oa Geometry," which appeared in 1817, and 
"Elements of Trigonometry with ita Practical Application to Navi- 
gal.ion and Nautical Astronomy.^' The merit of Ihcse works in attest- 
ed by their extensive use fur the purposes of InstructloD. He took a 
deep interest in the sciences to which malhematics are the priacipal 
auxiliary, and frequently communlcat^^d, both to scientific periodicals 
and to the daily and weekly journals, papers on subjects connected 
with thooi. He exerted himself particularly in Olrectbg the attention 
of the public to the importance of erGcting an iLNtJonomical observatory 
in this city. Applyiag the principles of acouelies to rooms designed 
for puhlio speaking, be invented the method which has lately been 
introduced into several churches of the city — a kind of sounding board • 
which throws forward the voice of the speaker among the andienoe. 
His deatli was occasioned by a nervous fever which brought liiui ao 
low that whan tho criala came nature had no longer the power to rally. 
He leaves a largo clreU^ of friends whom he bad won by the kindneaa 
of his heart, the geatlenesa of hifi manuerBand his useful life." 

William G- Peck, Esq,, Profeasor of Pure MathomatioB in the Col- 
lege has, in addition to his other duties^ eonuDnted to perform thofie of 
ad interm Professor of Astronomy vice the late Dr. Hackley. Last 
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yeflr, also, Professor Peck was ai interim Professor of Mecbanica dur* 
iag iLe absence of Profeaaor McCullob. 

Tho FreBbman ClaBB were eHpecially naddened this month by the 
loaa of one of their ruiTiKer, Mr_ Jamea R, Parsons, Jr 
At a meeting of their Claas held January 30, 1861, the 
following preamble ftn<J reaolutions were a<loiite<^ : 

WJiercitiM Ifl the wiso ordering of the Sovereign Disposer of all 
eTcoLs, we have been deprived of our classmate and companion, Janaeji 
B. Parsons, Jr., whose death occurred on the 29th inst. 

Resolved, That we have heard with heartfelt regret of hia decease; 
and while we desire to bow with Kubmisaion to the decree whieh haa 
taken him from us, we deeply lament bis loss, and sball ever oherish 
the memory of our brief intercourse wiih affection and admiration. 
During the abort period of our acquaiotaoce he evinced" qualitiea of 
heart and mind wbfch promised for him a future Garcer of usefuIaeSB 
and boDor, aod were calculated to seoitre hioi the esteem and afTecUon- 
ate regard of all among whom his lot should be cast. 

Rf^oivcd, Tbat wo tender our sincere coodolcnco to tho parents of 
our departed frioad In their great aMictiou, and tbat, as a mart of re- 
ajieet to hla memory, we wear the usual badge of ojourning for thirty 
days. 

Rta^hf-d, That we attend the funeral in a body, and that a. copy of 
these resohtioDS be transmitted to the parents of the deceased, and 
also be published in the daily journals. 

Jonas B. Kissam, Chaitvian. 
Joseph B, LAW«B^^E, Secretary- 

0n the 8th of February, the Philolexian Litenry Society held & 
regular meeting and elected the following officers for 
the secM^nd Aoadeniic Term : 

President, Ahraliaiii Suydam, A.B. 

Vice Prcsidmtp William A, Rico. 
Secretary, E. B. Rudd. 

Trtairurer, 8. B. Ward. 

Re^istrart Wm. A, Ogden Hegeman. 

Li&rariant Charlos A. Spencer. 

At the "Reunion " of the Alumni and Undergraduate members of 
tho Philolexlan Society on the latb of January, Mr. Joseph Turner 
toot the first prize ia oratory, and Mr. William A. Rice the first prize 
]aL«Tin^ijiAio '^ 0OTI1 position. The Intermediate Examination of the 
E^mt^^ion.. oiaasea began on Monday, llth, and ended 00 Monday 
18th February, as followa i 
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Uonday, 

Tuead*y. 

Wedneaday, 
Thursday, 

Friduy, 

Sfttordfty. 



Seniors. 

ilatellectujil 3c Mor- 
al Philosophy, 
r Greek and Folitical 
! Economy ia different 
( Bchoois. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
EvidencoH of llelig- 

ioD. 
Latin. 

Jtmiori. 

History, 



Mondfly, 

Tuesday, Ltttia. 

Tharsday. 

Friday. 

Satorday, 



Konday, 



Mechanica. 
j Logic. 
( Alathcmatioa. 

Greeb. 

{ Roman History. 
\ Geomotry* 



Tuesday, 

Wedoeflday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Soturday, 
Monday, 



Geometry, 
Bhetoric. 
Latin, 
Greek, 

SRhatoric, 
Roman History. 
( Greek. 
I Laiin- 
Modem History. 

{Grecian Antiquities, 
AucieDt Geography. 



Monday, 

Tuesday, 



{Latin, 
Greek, 
Roman Antiquities. 

VI7 J 1 ( Rhetoric, 

Wedneaday.j^jg^j^^' 

Thursday, 
Friday, 

Saturday. 



Greek, 



\ Latin, 

i Algebra. 

( It he tone. 

i Grec[au History, 

\ Anoieiit Geo^ophy. 



ffearly a third of the Senior Claas, being much Interested in the 
adencc of Cheoiistry. passed a special Ci>mpotmg Eianiination there- 
in. The suceesaful cenipeiit<»rs were Messrs. Thomas T> ^Sabiue, 
Joseph M- Turner, and William A. Riee- These gentlemen win the 
privilege of gratuil^ius inBtcuttion, For the ensuing Term, in the Ch«ni- 
ical Laboratory of the OollegQ, Oar former editorial colleague, Mr, J. 
H. Van Aniringe. who, before graduatii>n, waa appointed Tutor in 
Latiu at the College, was, on the 1st of Oetober, iseo. appoiuted 
Tutur of Pure Mathemntica, f^iet X E. McClintoek, reaigued. Wa 
cctice with pleasure that thf Classes under his charge passed oxami- 
natisns that were highly commended by visitors. 

On Wednesday, February 20th, during the vacation week succeed- 
SflDii'AnDoii '"K Examination, the 107th Seml-Annual Exhibition of 

ExbibiibiL Deciauifttion was held at In'iog Hall, comer of 15tii 
street and Irving PJac«. As the weather was inclement the audience 
was not so large as usuah The programme was as follows : 

PROORAMMB. 

Music — March, " Tannbausser." 
PraycTt by Chaplain of College. 

Music— Prayer, "Zampa." 
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Pic^hman Class. 
Extract from '• Lady of tlio Lake," Jonas B. Kisaotn. 
Dobatc in Satun's Cotincilr Horatio Potter, Jr. 

Music — SeJectioMB from " Robert L'DkbU," 
Sophomore Class. 
CasMuH to Brutus. Geoi^e W. FerguBoti. 
Cicero againat Catiline. Charles A, Post. 

Music — " Callo in Maschera." Jkfazcurka. 
Junior Glast* 
National Perils, Leslie Chuse. 

Our Military and Naval Heroes, Charles E. Congden. 
Mnaic — National Airs. 

Senior Class, 
Bight of RevolatioQr Grat2 Nathan. 
Disunion m Ancient Greece, E. "Walter West. 
Music — Selections from " Ernani/' 

PtUoloiian Poem, E, B. Rudd. 

Music — Quadrille, '^Gems." 

The declamations of the Senior and Junior Gasscs were of their 
own compoBitiua. Mr. Cbase, as the best speaker, received the first 
prize, coiisisting of books lo the valuo of twenty dollflr&. His 
speech was full of patriotic alhmions which were heartily cheered. 
The Alma Mater of Alexander Hamilton is second to noue In her loy- 
alty to liberty and union* The other two prizesi each oonsisting of ' 
hooka to the vfllue of twn dollars, were obtained reapeatively by 
Measrs. Post and Ferguson- Mr- Budd's witiy and humorous poem 
desuiiblug Oolle^Q expurlenccs and the doiitga of tbe Phllolexfafi So- 
ciety, was received with much laughter and applause* The poem has 
abco been publislied by the Philolexian Society. Tlie declamations 
geQeratly were pronounced better than ordinary. Tbe improvement 
is doubtless dac to tbo exertions of Mr. R. H. Sldd^na who has lately 
been appointed Professor of Eloeudon in the College, 

After the declamation, the names of the excelling five in each class, 
were onDounccd by the President, with tbe marks respectively atttdned 
by each, as follows: 



Semiors* 
Moxtmumt 3660. 

Fred, a Whitebouse, 3625 

Win.A. Rice, 3G07 

Samoel B. Ward 3585 

EdwardW- West, 3539 

Qrats Nathan, 3524 



Juniors. 
Maximum, 3600. 

Charles 3. Knox, 3593 

David K. Olypbant,, 3569 

Wm. A. 0. Hegenian, 36G8 

John A. Vaedcrpoel 3565 

Wm. H. Benjamin, 3501 
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Maicimuta, 3600. 

Hirain H. Nazro. 3r^90 

Dan Marvin. Jr. 3576 

F.C.'i\Ueck, 3556 

Stephen H. Tbayer 3540 

Ran JiiU C. Hall, 3525 



Freshmen. 
Maximum, 3300. 

T. P. 0, DemarCBt 3591 

D, 8. Everson 3570 

JoliD H, Adams, 3565 

Jnnan B. Klbsbui, 3536 

CLarloa B. Rice, 3498 



Nnr OiUloffl<> 



The boDorary degree of 8. T, D., vaa tben conferred on the Eev. 
Cbaa. H. Hall, Rector of the Church of the Epiphaoy, Wasbingtoiii 

D. C, The eitruisea wore dostd with a beneJiutkm. 

After their racation the Students received the 107th aonual cata- 
logue- It is full aad complete for the first time doing 
justice to the College- Wc glean the following newb 
it^ma from the catalogue. The total number of Students in the College 
is 720. Part of the inorease ia accounud for by the following an- 
nouut-ement. 

'■TheTruat^sof OoluinbiaCcllege^deBiring to give totbat iDstita^ 
tion a more complete University development! have recently accept^^d 
the College of Phyaiciana and Surgeons, as its Medical Department. 
This connection, while it leavea the College of Physielana and Sur- 
geons free from control in the details of ita organization, secures to it 
influences by which, i£ h hoped, its sphere of usefulness will be great- 
ly enlarged. Important measures are in oontemplatloa, by which the 
united efforts of the two Insfltutiona may be made to advance tbe beat 
intereata of sound Jeamiug and general culture." 

The Law Departmeot has an addlrinu of thirty-nine Studente. 
** Tbe Ltiw Library ha» been enrk-bed by a Ouualiuii uf peculiar bia- 
tone intereflt, from John Jay> Esquire, embracing the Law library of 
h.ift grandfather, John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the United 
States." Hon. Alexander W. Ura^ford, LL. D., hns bei^n added to 
the Iaw Committee of the Trustees. Hon. Chaa- P- Daly, LLD., 
aa lecturer, fills the place of tbe lamented Tbeo. Sedgwict. Dr. John 
C. Jay. and Judge Wm. C, Sehermerhom have been elected Tniatees 
of Cdumbia College, The Aaaociation of tbe Alumni is noticed in 
the Collogen We observe that the prizes distributed by the Collega 
amount annually to5i,G00, Of thla sum the Law Department dia- 
tributca 5750, the Medical 8410, and the Academical SS4*0. The 
Studentii will notice wllh satisfaction tbat the residences of the Col- 
lege officers are given, also calendars of the vacations, ejcamiaation 
days, etc. The Course of 8tudy, too, and tbetoit books are described 
with acceptable minuteness. In the College Grammar School we 
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note that Mr J. Augaatue Slipper baa been promoted to the head of 
the Classical Departinent, vice Geo. "W. Bacon, Esq., reaigoed In 
tho same Jeparluiert Mr. J. F. Gesiier lias beta appololyJ teacher. 
mce Mr. Wm. L, Riijinuod, prymoteJ. 

Notwithstanding the iDolemeDt eeason, Freeident King en the 8tb of 
Harcfa undertook a land journey of twenty-two hundred niUea, Tbia 
is an eiample of "'Native American*' endurance well worthy of imita- 
tion hy youDg America, In the absence of Dr. King-, the College is 
under tbo pnergetic control of Dr. Chas. Anthon, Tremdmt.pro irm- 
pt>re. 

On the 8th of March, the claas of '61 formed a permanent class or- 

OTff*ni»atifla of ganization. A Constitution and By-Laws were adopted 

UfcHof'fli, ^^^ regular Class OiTicers elected for terms of five 

years oacb- The head of the cloaa, Frederick Cope Whiteboaae, waa 

elected President. 



lit Vicc-Frtsidttit, 

2d Vice-Presidej^t, 

SecrHartf, 

Treasurer, 



TTiUiam H. Caswell, 
Samuel B, Ward, 
William A» Rice, 
James Bentard, Jr, 



On the lltb of March, Columbia College Boat Club bad a regular 
BgM Club, meeting and reelected the following officers ; 
Frtsidenti James Benkard, Jr., 

Secretary and TreasuTeTt Stuyvesant F. Morrid. 
lat Co^uwaiftt Eutborford Stuyvesant, 

2d Cojswahj George W, Gillespie. 

Tha C. C. B. C. has a fau* number of Unilergraduate members. 
Their rendezv<)us la at the foot of 96th street, Harlem Biver, e long 
way from the College. They own an eight-oared, Harvard built boat, 
tha classical •' Spondee." We say " classical," because she la antique 
and somowbat battered. To tell the truth, both boat aod boating bave 
been of late neglected- Boating, lo obtain a vigorous aupportr re- 
quires a Boarding CoUcge, and a quiet river near at hand. We have 
neithor, and bcnco it h seldom pofiaillo to muster a boating crow. 
Boating now merely serves, in the words of the Bard, 

■'To take tho Ffeslimep in, Sir, 
Aad ta^o tJicm of Iholt lio, Sir!" 

Wo H(>rTowfully remtniW how in our callow Preahmon days we 
eagerly paid a heavy initiation fee. and gorg^^our^ly arrayed ouraelf in 
regulation nautical rig, hat, shirt, pants, and helt complete. Since 
that infatuated hour we have rowed little, but bave been greatly 
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" mwod/' The only tiling regular about tlie Cluti haa been the re- 
moraclesB collection »i the " due^/' To Guatnin boatiog at Coluuitiia, 
we, Hk« many olliera, liave paid unheard of mima with little or no 
return. Onr money, however, will bo well spent if I he and reciljU of 
oar wooH flhall deter a single Gntlusia&do Fro^huian from purKUJng the 
iffmU/attiut of " boating" at Columbia^ 



•LITERARY SOCIETIES OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

The first Society nf whbh there is any record eitant, in monlinned 
in " Holt's New York Journal/' (a newspaper published daring the 
last century.) Tho Journal states that on the 17th of May. I7G8, at 
the " Fourteenth Annual Commencement of the New York College." 
'* Benjamin Mooref and Gouvemeur Morris were each presenteil with 
a silver medal by the Lit^rarj- S[>clety connected vUb the College, in 
acknowledgement of their superior eicelknce tu Oratory and Compo- 
sition.'* The neit Society was in exislence just previous to the Rev- 
olutionary Wan flud in it. we are told, Alexander Hamilton " exercised 
his talents as a speaker, and gave extraordinary dl^playft of nohoesfl 
of genius and energy of mind/' A short time after the re-opening of 
the College, at the conclusion of tho War, the Colunihia College Qoi^- 
oty was founded. This existed until 1795, when it was dissolved. 
After thjfl period it became cuBtomary to organize temporary " Class 
IJterary Aflsoetations/' An ossoeistion of this oharaetcr was Founded 
by the Junior Glass of ISOl, and was known as the " rhilomathenn 
Sooiety/' In the aucceeding- year the Philomathean waa made a per- 
manent under^adunte instituLion. and adopted the name of the " Phi- 
loiexian." Shortly afto this, tho Freshmen who had been admitted 
into the Society, holding the membera of the higher classes in unusual 
awe, and heing unwilling to debate before them without previous re- 
hearsal, formed the Freshman Society for this purpose. In I80C, thia 
sub^organization seceded from the Philolexlan and founded the Peith- 
ologian. In 1815. the Alumnt of the Philolexian and Pelthoiogian, 
formed tiie " Literary Association of Columbia College/' This lastM 
but for a short time* when it i^as dissolved. Of all these Societies, 
the Fhiloleilan and PeiLhologian are the only survlvora. In 1552. the 
firat Be mi 'Centennial Anniversary of the Philolexian was celehrnted, 
when the oration was delivered by tlio late Theodore Sedgwick, LL.D. 
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At tLls time the Aluniui eetal^UHbed tbe "PhiloIeziaD Honorary Prize 
Fund/' tho income oriaiDg from wbich (amounting to nearly $100-00) 
ia distributed b prizca ikmong the Undergraduate members. Upon tlie 
removal of tbe College, in 1957, from tbe Jower to the upper part of 
thQ city, the interest in tho Societies (wbiob were previouely in a nour- 
ishing stale) began to decline, in coDaeqiieace of the distance at wbloh 
the inoetings were held from the residences of many of the memherB. 
In order to obviate this difficulty, tbe Trustees of the College, in 1860» 
provided balls for the Societies in a more central portion of the city. 
It ifi owing chiefly to this, that tbe Philolexian is now in & very pros- 
perous condition, and the PeithoJogian vrill soon be placed upon its 
former footing, Tbe chief feature of each Philolexian meetlag is the 
debate, in vbith there is nmcb interest tal^en. There are also Ora- 
tions delivered and Essays read, Proinineot among the exerclsca is 
the reading of the *' Phtlolexion Observer/* a Society periodical, which 
has been in operation for nearly half a century* Both of tbe Societies 
pQS^eas valuahte Libraries. 

As the Studcntfl do not board at tbe College, circumstanceQ are un- 
favorable to the ujaintenante u( College Literary Sooietlee. Tbe Stu- 
dents, however, do not let distance prevent them from frequenting the 
Philnlexlan Hdl. The nei^ cat4ilogues of tho Philrlexian and Peitho- 
logian show a membersbip of nearly two (houfiaad persona. 

[From the a; Z Evening PotL] 
*'A r«-uniorL of the Alumni and Undergraduate menjbers of the 
Philolexian Society, wes lield in their rooms on Friday evening, 18th 
January. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the hall 
was crowded. After an introductory address by the President, Abra- 
haiD Suydam, an Oration wad read In behalf 'of iho Alumni by Her- 
bert B. Tut ner. Edward Mitchdl followed with the Undergraduate 
Oration^ in which be spoke of tho past and present state of tbe Soci- 
ety, and its future prospects. A Potm was next delivered by Mr. 
Wiiliftin A. Rice, and elicited rounds of opplauec- The prizca wblob 
bad been oflfered for tbe greatet^t excellence in elocution and oompoei- 
tion, were then competed for. Speeebca were made by C, B. Mitchell, 
Spencer, Atwill, Hegeman, J, M. Tamer, Adams and Rice. A goodly 
number of Essays were submitted to the judges, Mr, J, 11. Siddons. 
Instructor iu Elocution in the College, read some extracts from the 
popular works of tbe day, after which ^'^peeches of advice and enccur- 
agemcDt to the members were made by the President of the College, 
Professor Naime, Jud^e Mitchell and others, wbo spoke of the aseful- 
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UGss of tlio Boc-ie^ty, and tho advaniagi^s whioh the Studenla of tbo 
Collego had derivod from it ilnHng the sixty ycara of the Society's , 
(txtRtetice. Tbf^ meeting was prctraoted until a late hoar, ^vlieD all : 
tired wgW pleased with tho cierdsea of the evening" 



PQrpoip, ftnil 
»rllkHjH| at treat 



V,— DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

No News Article from this loBtitutlon baa appeared an the pages 

the University Quartbhlv, uince the pnblicatton of 
that of Mr. RolIinH, in April la^t. He nketj^hed briefly 
the hiatfiry of ihfi College from ita origin up to th^t 
time. It la our present purpose to record whatever hjis since happened. 
which we think likely to he of interest. To recite disooDoected evpnta 
in theforoi of ajoumal, would hardly be of any otheruse than toexMbil 
the routine, so rarely broken, of our College life. We shall, therefore, 
arrang:e what we have to say under the heada of Trustees. Facultyi 
Students, and Town, and then add in the order of their occurrence, 
the items and events whieh do not fall conveniently under any of the 
above. 
In the Board of Trustees the place made vacant by tho resignation 
of the Hon, Joel Parker, has been supplied by the elec- 
tion of Win. P. Haynes, Esq., of Blddeford, Me. Tbore 
havo lieen no other changes excepting such as naturally take plooo la 
the case of mombi;rs cx-a^ro. 

Tho Faculty now cooaiata of twenty acting inatructora. A profes- 
eorahip of Mcdern Larguogo has been added ; and m, at 
preaent, held by Wm. A, Packard, M. A. The depart- 
ment which was under the charge of the late Professor Toung;. has 
been subdivided ; the chair of Natural Philosophy heing occupied hy 
Rev. Heary F^rhanks, M. A., and that of Astronomy by J. W. Pat- 
terson, M, A., late professor of Mathematics. The vacancy thus 
occasioned, was filled last July by the appointment of John Riley 
Varney, of Dover, N. H., who graduated from the College in 1843. 
The Tutors, who are chosen by the Faculty, are Samuel A, Duncan 
and Warren R. Cochrane. 
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We have to record tbe death nf an agetl and roapectcd inhahitant of 
Hanover, the Rev, Eos^cll Shurtlcff^ D. D. Ho wtu 
horn ^t Ellington, then East Wtndaorr CU m tbc yoar 
1774. In 1600, Ibo year after his gradualion, he WflH elected Tutor. 
He wasclioeeii Professor of Theology in 1804 ; and in 1S27 appointed 
to ihB chair of Moral Philosftphy and PoliJical Economy, In the per- 
formance of the duties of tbia station, he vtas actively engaged until 
1838. He tlien retired from hia labors with Uie style of Professor 
EmerituH, Hia death occurred January 4, 1861. 

Od tho 15th of the same month died also Prof Charles Brickctt 
Haddock, at tho ago of aixty-five years. He graduated 
in 1816, and was made Tutor in tlte folloMptDg year. Ho 
held the professorship of Ilhetoric from 1S19 ualU his election to that 
oFliitellecLual Philosophy in 1838. Under President Fillmore he was 
aentaa Chargi d' Affairu to Portugal. From tho time of his return 
unlil the e^'ent of his death, he resided for the most part at LebanoE, 
a village near Hunover- 

Tbe whole number of Students In all departmcnta, as stated in tho 
last cataloguoi is tfiroe hundrod and aircty-clght. Tho 
average ago of tho Students is, we ttdnb. gruatur than 
that of those In must institutions of tb^ kind, " Age bringrr sober- 
ncsff," it is said, and we afo JDcllned to believe tbat the reaiaric £nda 
among us it^ verification. Many, too>gain considerable eiperionoo by 
teadiing achool, un employment wlich their circumstances ofteu ren- 
der uecessary, and to tbe exorclae of vhic-h the anan^cment of terms 
and vacalions ia very favorable, Tbe absence of opportuuiliea for 
Indulgence must also he duly weighed in estimating our cbaractor. 
There are exceptions of course. Some Fresbman is occaftiunally 
" trained," though rarely with sufficient severity even to authorize in- 
terferenc-e, should the act be discovered ; and in tho vild glee of a 
Sopliomoru Supper the proprieties of conduct may be rather negligenlly 
observed. We are not hero to defend revelry and carousings, but w« 
t'jlnli it U a question Afhich merits tho consideration of abler beads, 
whether mucih of thla disorder which U complained of. may not be 
traced to a failure in providing means of innocent recreatioa on tho 
part of thoao on whom that duty dovolvca. The Sludonts have in 
addition to tbe " Freshman Gallows," mentioned in our last, put up a 
large swing. An inhabitant of tbe town, moreover, la makJng propo- 
sals io Luild a Gymnosinni, to he supported by contributions from the 
Stud en Is. 
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TUo pldasasfneits of the Uivrn of HjLDovor is WGd-linown, notvjth' 
standing tho deduction* which niufil be nude on aocount 
of tho depth of snow in Winter, the muddiness of llio 
streote in Sprlug. and the dnstinesa of Iho wurm months. Tho hilU 
which flurroiiDd ua afford fiiiu prospectt^, attained hy pleaaantp if 
difficult, wallc0. There are about two thousncd inhabitonlA. Many 
of these in the immediate DOighborhood of tho College, supply the 
wants of the 8tad<.^nt6 hy furnishing board* and Jotting rooms* and hy 
various other methods, Mr. J. 0, Dewey has just received the 
appointment of IVstinuster. in tbe place of S. W, Cobb, who h«ld 
that oQicQ under tlie last admiuis trail on. We nolice here, also, the 
death of Ur. Wllham Dewey* who closed a few days siaoe a well- 
spent lift of eighty-five years, uiont of which ho has paKscd in and 
near Ilunovcr, He has been present at eighty Cumnjeaccfi^ents; and 
srnA favorably hnown among a large circle of Gnidaat«n, fur the iater- 
est ho alwaya manifealed in the prosperity of the College. 

Passing over quite an interval of time, much of which was occupied io 
oiMoofs-mmor ''"^ eli'ction of olTioera by the classes, and in other prd- 

TPtrv. ifttu. purations for Comnienoement. but during which nothing 
worthy of record took place, we bring our readera to that ■* trftnaition 
period " of Cullegiat«3, the close of the Summer term and of tho Aca- 
demit! year, 

l^e eiauiinatlon of the classes took up the time Inter ven kg be- 
tween the 16th and aist of July, aad was conducted by 
u committee conAi^lin^^ of tlio following g^'ntleuien: — 
Uev. Jacob J- Abbott^ Uxbridge, Mass.; Rov. Edward W.Gilmanj 
Bangor. Mo,; 'W'ra.O.TodJ, A. JL, Ncwbur)'p(irl, MaH5.; lEev. Alonio 
U. (Juiot, Jamaica Plaina. Masa. ; Kev. Joshua W. Wellman, Newtou, 
Mass. 1 John D. Crehore, A. M., St, Louis, Ho. 

After tho close of tlelr e?:amiimtionai a part of the Sophomore 

SophumoTB Claaa (for there was a large number who did not attend) 

Anj^par ofiflcmblL'tl to perform " iu eorroff ful seeming " the 

fanarnl atrvicea over the defunct studies of the year. We preacHt be^ 

low a copy of the cord laaaed on the oeeaaion. containing the namea 

of the offieers elected from the class ; 

fiOPnOMORE SUPPER. 

CLASS OP ^G3. 

~ Hanover KoLcl, July 90, 1S60, 

Mutic T ManiJiCtteT Cornet Band. 
Prrsident, John S. Slevena, Vvee'Pres., Octaviua B. Goodwin. 
Orator, Cahin 8. BrowB, MarMkal, John J. Sanborn, 
PtKt, George B. Patch, Toatt Mast, Geo. L. Klcbardson. 
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Committee of Arrangtrmmlt : 

Sam, J. Morris, John W, MUligan, Edward Tuck, George H. Taylor, 

Groavenor S. Hubbard. 



Btculaqntlp, 



UUua Dir- 



In tbe afternoon of Saudny, July 92d, tho President, Dr, Lord, 
delivered the Baccalaureate Discourse to those w(ro were 
soon to take their degree. Choosing for hia text, I GoFi 
ii- 8, '* For I deternoined not to know anyihing amoog you save Jeaufl 
Christ and him crucified/' he aet forth Funl aa a mudd for the scholar 
and worker, with all that earnestncps and inipressiveness which even 
those who object to his theological anj political tenets, cauQot but 
ullow him. 
The a4th of July was Class Day. In the afternoon, the Seniors 
gathered together for the laul time. They drew up in 
order and marched to the Churob, under the direetion of 
Charles Wheelor, who had been choaen Class Marshal. Richard H. 
Stono then delivered an Drat ion on L'tilitariunlsniT as a guide of life. 
A plfflsing |nx^m was then recited by Ilenrj C. Newell. The chroni- 
cles and prophecies followed in ordi^r, and were listened to with oiarkcd 
attention and frequently eppUiidcd, egpecially by tho ClaaH. who wero 
better able to appreciate tho muny happy hits with wHieli Ihey 
abounJod. The former were written by Lynian B. Hovp j the latter, 
by Charles Lee Foster, Ail tbeu j<>ined In singing an ode written by 
J/r. Closson, and with this tho osermea in the Church concluded. 
The Clnsa then proceeded to the house of the President, vhere a part- 
ing nddresa wa.s delivered by H. H. Khuhall, and briefly responded to 
by Dr. Lord, reaving the President's* tho Class pursued their way 
to the shade of a large pine tree, and there, after a short speech from 
Esra B. Parker, each pledged the others in a pipe of tobaceo, whioh 
was passed around the circle- Such was tho day of the Class of '60. 
In the eveuing an address was delivered before the Theological 
AddTO«of Rar. Society, by the Re\'. Theodore L- Cuylcr, of New York. 
H. e^j-ior It was devoted to a consideration of f he con JitlOns which 
conalitute the «ucce^s of the preucher, Latur Id the eveuing the Boe- 
ton Gcnnama Band, whoso servicei had been secured for Commence- 
ment, Herenaded Ear-Preeident Pierce, who was stopping with Dr. Lord, 
and Dr. Cnyler at Profn Hubbard'H. 

On the next day. Weilnesday. at ten o'clock. A. M,, there was a 
large nssernbfage gathered in tb<) Church for tho purpose 
of listening 1o a Eulogy on Rufus Choate, from the lipn 
of the Hon. Ira Perley, of Concord, late Chief Justice of Now 
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HampshiTC. He conflDcd bla attcntEon to the OoTlegiate and Profea- 
siunal Hfe of Choate, uud for two Lours belU tbe nudieoce with dls- 
orTminatLDg renmrks upon tbe character of that spholiir. 

Tho Hon. Edn'ard Everett bad accepted an invitatmn to deliver an 
oration before tho united Literary Sooletlea. but vaa 
prevented by aieknosri from fulfillbg bb engagement. 
A ohangp was thua fiffei^lfid by which Col. E, G- Parker of Boston, 
who hud made arrjingementd to speak before the V&\ UpRilon Frater^ 
nlty, occupied tho portion of the aflernom whioh bad been asei^ed 
to Mr Everett, with an address of which tho auhjeot waa "Tbe 
Demagogue and the Statesman," After Col. Pnrker had concluded, 
a jioem on "Pluck" waa read by Mortimer Tbompaon. Esq., of 
New York. 

'I'hia day always brings a sudden Increase of population to Han- 
comm»rwcEdini *>ver; and the Church in which tbe exercises were held, 
""y- was filled to its utmost capacity. Thespoakers^ twenty- 

six In number, had been drawn from the ckss by lot, and had received 
their Gubjecls hy assignment. The places of honor are tho l^mt and 
tbe last. Daniel G. Rollins, Jr., of Great Y^\U, K H., va» tho first 
speaker: his subjeet waa "Waahinglon Irving." Edward Savage, of 
Hunorer, N, H., spolto last on "The AniurJean Scholar in the Old 
World," Tbe graduating class. numb^riDg sizty sis, (hen received 
thdr diplomas. This ceremony wsfl followed by the announ cement of 
tho namps of those on whom degreca were conferred. Without men- 
tioning the names of those who succeeded to their dcgreca in regular 
course, we present a list of those on whom honorary degrees were 
bestiiwed. Rev. Austin Richards, of Nashua, N, IL. and Constantino 
Blodgett, Eaq.. of Pawtucket, K. I., commenced Doctors of Divinity* 
Tho Earl of Dartmouth, Franklin Pierce, of Concord, N. H« G. R 
Marah, of Burlington, VL and J. D. Willard, of Troy. N. Y., wore 
made Doctors of Laws. Tbe degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon Mason W. Tappan, of Bradford, N. IL, K. S. Hall, of Hanch&s- 
tar, N, H., Wm, L. Foster, of Concord, N. 1I„ IC. A, Stevens, of 
Manchester, N, H., lehabod Goodwin, of South Berwick, Me., G. A. 
Kettell, of Charleatown, Masa., Win. M. Pingrey. of Weatbersficld, 
Vt, Asa MoFaHaad, cf Concord, N. 11,, Wm. W. Thayer, of Qt. 
Johnsbory, Vt, Asa, P. Tenney, of Concord. N, H„ and Rufua G. 
Lewis, of New Hampton, N, H- The following rueeived tho degree 
of M. D. : John S. Emeraon, of the Sandwich Islands, Lynian Lom- 
bard, of Colebrooto. K. H., and Br. Eugene A. Grout. After the 
eierciaes were finished, tho Alnmni met at the Dartmouth Hotel, 
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TTbere dinner vfa.s provided by " uiioe boat." and apeeohea were made 
by JudgG Perloy, Prof Sunborn, and otbera. Com men cement cloaea 
with a recepUon given by (he Truatei-a lo tliu Alumni and fritnUa of 
the OolUge. Tlic libraries and caWuels wero d*?i'uriittd (ut tho occa- 
sion ^ all uauscd as thpy are to a holiday attire. Thus ondcd tho 
nlnot J -fourth anniversary of o)d Dartmouth. 

EofrOKbed by the vaeation of friur weeks, the Stiiilonts ugain aseem- 
Bvonnuf i[iB ^'^^ ^° ^^*^ ^^^^ ^^ August, at the IwgiDTiing of the Fall 

F^iherm- term. This was the most eventful spshiqii of the year. 
The interest ft?lt by tlie Students id tho spproachiug PrcBiJenlial 
election manifested itself in tho formation of a '* Wide Awake" club, 
in jiroce-asions, and In speech-making. The match at fnoI-hflU, wbloh 
taken place yearly between the Sophomores an<l Freshmen, resulted 
as usQftlj in tho victory of the former. The maltreatment of a Fresh- 
man, the SOD of Jadge Fowler> of Coneord, and the consequent pro- 
ceedings both uf the Judge and the Faculty, attracted muuh attention 
at the time, through the puhlicily» not without the usual exaggeration/ 
which the newspapers gave t^ them. We do not think tt proper in 
tills place (« enter into the particulars of such an oecutreiice; but, far 
as wo are from apologizing for proc^^dnres of this Uindj wo cauDot re- 
frain from oxpreaslng our opinion, that in College an elaewhcre, so far 
as a boy is concerned, it la better forhiui, unless materially injured, to 
be left to his own roaourcCH in eitricaling himaelf from the difficnltipH 
!d which he may becoma involved. Between the end of tho Fnll, and 
the commencement of "Winter term, a recreation of ^even wcelfs inler- 
Tenea, extending, in this instance, from Nov. 21st, 1960. to Jun, lltb, 
18G1. 

This term is but aeven weeks in length, and the nttendanoe Is com- 
monly very small, as those who feel it neceiisar}'toiccreELsethdr means 
by teaching are pprmltled to he absienl fourteen weeks from the close 
of tho Fall term. The uumber present latt Winter was about thirty. 
But to him who c-an make It convenient to stay here during the nnonths 
of January and February, the Winter term, with the long evenings for 
study and exercise of laind, and with the coasting and skating in the 
clear air to invigorate the body, preeonts many unusual attractions. 

With the first of March, the third term of tho Academic year com- 

TinSyrimof mcnccB, — tho term whith is now swiftly gliding by ua. 

iwu. Nothing has tak<?n plaooaa yet to disturb ita quiet, orto 

vary its routine; and wo are beginning to feel the truth of the saying: 

" Happy is the people whoue history is the stupidest to read," Some 

exeitement, however, was aroused by the election holden by the Soph- 

voL. III. 34* 
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omoreft to chof^se officers for their Supper. Tb? result at whicb tbey 
finally arrived with remarkable tmaDimlty, la as follows ; Presideot, C. 
C.Sleveos; Vice rrealJenl, J. It lilaokburn; Oralor, J. C- Bootwell, 
Jr, ; Poet, O. T. Cushmaa; Marshall, W, L, Flagg; Toast- master, 
H. R. Foster; Committee of Arrangement, Mesj^ra. Kittredge, West- 1 
guto, CbmeDt, Abbott, Gllman ood Dodgo. 

Id th« ftcGonnt which we havo giv&n of the events of the past year, 
we are oonflcious of many deficlendea, which we arc dow unable to i 
supply. Id tohen of thi» consdousneas, no apology would be of ai | 
mncb ase as a future News Article, which, unlike the present, vonM 
stand in no need of one. One thing, however, we can claim In oar 
favor, tbat we have not misrepresented the StudeDts of Dartmoutb; 
for, if it be true, aa we stated above, that that people is happy which 
has tbe stupidest history, we see no reason why those who havo read 
this will not esteem ua happy above all othera> 



VT— HAMILTON COLLEGE., 

This being the last Neva Article of the preHent Editorial Board, 
the writer thereof, In view of what hia able compeers have done be- 
fore him, ifl placed in somewhat similar position to Erin's son in the 
debate, who sdd tbut hia colleagues bad spoken all tbut was to be 
spoken on the subject under discussion, but that he would ^peuk the 
remainder. The preceding Articles have exbaoBted all important 
news; yet, few llcm» untold, from the past and the present, may not 
be wholly uniateresling to the readers of the QtrAHTERLV. 
For the past few years, that dread enemy of mortals — consumptioE 
oiciH*iBiitDa — seemed to have attacked the very vitals of "Old 
w^inffup. UfliniUon," and bercberisbed sons and admirers, far and 
wide, imagined tbat instead of iho usual College burials of "Oalcu- 
lua " and " Whately,'* tbe bell would next toll her own dcath^kaell. 
Debt, witik its accumulated int^reet, like a fambhcd vulture eating in- 
cessantly her very exiHtence» threatened soon to overwhelm her. Bat 
like an ancient lady's cat, we onee knew, cur luatitution had nine lives 
and one to spare. Through the influence of Rev, Dr. Goertner — its 
medical adviser — sympathizing frienda were found who were wOiing 
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ta prescribe tbe golden plUs cB^eutlal for Its resuscitatioD ; and when 
'Wolcott & 5[>n gaTe it a pill U} the value of 530,U00, Its wom-out 
consLilution enjuyed iXTnightfr/;/ reeieolj as Da mo Parti Dt'tou would 
Wij. Our elijqueiit Prcsldeutt hIsoi Lnviiig made his voice lieard io 
the various churches of tbe central part of our 6Ute, pnrents gradu- 
ally began to conaidor tboir folly in sending their Hors to diatiLnt Col- 
leges, when uudi a superior Institution, emlu^red with »juch able 
Faculty, exhtod ia their miilat. The i^onsequence was that a larger 
Clasa of incipient A.B.s graced oar College halls tliia year than haH 
ever before been seen. And we understand Mat it h tbe detennina- 
tioB of the President and the friends of the Colleire to persevere, until 
every bench in the Becitalion Room and Chapel shall bo filled to it8 
utmost capacity. 

la some Institutions of learning anideaseetns to prevail that men's 
Tbe 'OranmiDf' minds are like empty barrels, able to hold all that can 
J"a™iTd TdV.": be Btuffcd into them. Hence, so many lines of LaUn 
"^'"*- and Greek, so many problems in the Slat hematics, and 

GO many pages in tlie Arts and Sciences, must be gone over^^r diem, 
without regard either to thoroughness^ or the ability of the Student. 
But here it la quite the reverse of all this. The Faculty aim not at 
Gjfiount, but ihoroug?AneMM. The ordinary leasoas are small In oouipor- 
ison with those of aome Colleges; yet the mental teeth must be 
brought into full operation, and the food prepared by ancients and 
modems must be thoroughly masticated and digested; Hamilton 
CoUege will have no dyspeptics eitlier of body or of mind. Every 
lesson muBt b*^ thoroughly acquired, not cliild-li)ie, by mere force of 
memory, liut men-like with the understoJiding, JuHt as ourphyaical 
con stitu Lions are exercised by talking up and down our glorious old 
hill, in attending to our corporeal neces>^itieB, so tbe " walk up to lie 
board" in our Recitation Rooms, calls forth into action all the analyt- 
ical powers of eur minds. Those puzzling, huay-body> little questiuos 
— the "why" and the *■ wherefore" of this and that — which often- 
times spring unaware^ upon the unwary Student, must be acarehed 
out and solvi^d by him ; else he will need all the aid he can get from 
the " fizzling post " in his daily as well ua itnal examinalion. 

To the Seniors, iho present Coiiegtare year has been pregnant of 
fresh thoughts and oveiUs> Many of ua have for years 
been looking wilh anxious «ye to that happy day in 
July, \bQ\, when we shall bid adieu t-o College life, 
and with its union of joys and sorrows, and put on the armor of 
men to battle with the etcm realitice of life, Three years of ups and 
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downa have gone by, and united thcm^clvi^s with tbe great past ; and 
row, we bavtj p^t^cd tbo maximum of the fourth and IobL ^hh our 
minda proportiouallj' developed by our UodeT'Claasmca courat, w« 
wore well fitted to enter upou the grflvcr etitdics of our Soniorily. 
And wd humbly bclie\o, that* aa a whole, wo bavo not dishonored our 
Senior dignity. Although, to the Dilud^ of many toiling Freshmen, 
p(irH9V^eriiig Soyrhntnores. and a»pinag Juniors, tha Senior y^^ar fa 
looked upon as one of cast?, and of freedom frniti all harassing c^sta- 
olea, unlesa it be at limes by the ghosts of departed Greek roots. 
Dutch gutturals, or porti aiinorum problems; yot the Class of 'CI 
huve not so regarded it. They have looked upon it as the most im- 
portant yearm the whole College course, detnaudiog all the powers of 
the miad to grapple suecessfully with its sluiies. They coaeidered 
that its 'OpIiieA. 'Dlogiea, 'Aries, 'Omies and 'Islries, would test to 
the utmost their mental calibre, and either eloTate them to the seventh 

heaven of knowledge, or sink them lower than ; well, we will not 

deaecrato tlie page?^ of the Qvakterlv with the sulphur- brims tonic 
name. Hence, tbey entered upon Ita duties with a full coDficiouanesa 
of Its dangers. b4 well as of their own j^trcngth and weakncaa. And 
we are gkd to announce to tho readers of thu Qitartfrly, that by 
tho effioient aid uf our piloting Faculty, our frjul, menlnl barks have 
beea steered c^lenr nf the out-jutting, lifo-cnd angering, crushing craga, 
the Charybdian and Scylllan shoals, and the H, 0^ quicbHunds of the 
Arts and Suiences, and have bcon almost safely landed in that clear, 
ethereal haven, where the woary are at rest, never more disturbed by 
Preaident or Professor. And although onrnatural powers of vision 
havu buon greatly damaged end bef(»gged» in our gnat-straining, carae!- 
swallowing;, curiosity-seeking investigations among the Minolaurisn 
labyrinths of Neptunian literature, that we doubt not but that an 
honest, injured-defending jury would compel our College Patrea to 
shell us out damages, heavy enough at least (o pay for artificial lights, 
or in common parlance, spectacles i yet our mental percepticn, con- 
ception, imagination, and every other Inlemal *atioii, have been greatly 
expanded and classified. In fact, aummniti Jacerc, whab with our dl- 
vinilicDl k'9dons for mental breakfaata every Monday morning, a dish 
of Stowart, CoUBJn and Uamilton other moniiugs^ a chunk of BJouk- 
stono's legal [ore. spiced with Cbeniioul affinities, Oiygen, Kitrogea, 
and Hydrogen gases, and a sprinkling of light and heit, galvanism 
and magnetism, spina! and cerebral poisons, for dinners, and a plate of 
Wayland'a morals, peppered with planets, slara and comets to solidiiy 
the whole for suppers ; our mentality has so overgrown our phyfdcal- 
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ity, UQtil the latter approximates that condition when conaumpUTes 
shuffle off this mortal coil, and put on floicG other coil, not mentioned 
In our Classical Loxicona. Joco amoio.hovfever. Id the language of 
the dying glailiator, Crtsar or Croujwell, *"We still live," Wo hope 
that we yet have auflioient latent force t« carry us to the Ultima 
Tbulo of our longing dtaircs. A few fthort months pftsaed, and onr 
plfioes will be filled by our covetous Junior brothers. 

Aa jet tbe Law Scbool has not been fully orgamzedi owing to tbe 
fact thst the Chair in that Department was vacant until 
the Winter Term. That Chair however, being now so 
ably filled by Pi^of, Evans, we understand that many of tho prpsent 
Senior Glass, as well as others from difierent iDsUtutions^ who are 
aspirants for legal fame, ^ill taka adyantage of the thorough course 
that will bo offered them at the next Fall Term. 
A College has often been designated as a little world by itself. This 
is true to a eert'aio extent, because College duties shut 
out the Student, more or leas, from the great world with- 
oat Now and then, however, tho lesser is merged in the greater. 
Grt-at events peuding in the outer, will affect the members of the in- 
ner worlO, and tho Student, Iben, It* t^a^^ffo^llcd into the citizeo. Thus 
it was lii the last Presidential campaign- The great issues of tbe day 
absorbed much of the intereat usually felt in Oollego studlee. Many 
of the Student *'atunjped" it, in tlio aurromidiug disiriota, for their 
respective leaders, ■* Wido Awake" and " Dttle Giant" equipmenta 
were in great demand, und the College encipus echoEd tneeaaantly to 
the tread of martial h^tAta. Oftentimes in Ihe depth of night, the nn- 
day-liko glare of iipHfli-d torubes, catiaed even aged rooBters and gray- 
feathered hens to crow and cacfele aa it were midday- Lincoln men, 
however, were bo muoh In the ascendancy, that the Douglas sympathi- 
zers had to nux^G their cholerln tbe shade. Butby the 22d February, 
all animosities were forgotten, and the political tomahawk buried- Al), 
without distinction of party, harmoniously united to celebrate Wash- 
ington's birlhday, Des[fi1e College laws and Faculty threat-eninga. 
tbe pitriotio in tho students would display itself. Knowing it to be 
the wish of Union men throughout Ihe country, to have this day cel- 
ebrated, in order to silr up the patriotism of the people- lu view uf tbe 
threaleniog crisis through ^hu'h wo were parsing, eaoh Olana, liy on 
nnanimoue vote, passed a resolution to the effect, In tbe aftc>rnooii of 
tbo appointed day» the Studenta mot in the College ChapoT- Charloe 
H, Roys, of the Senior Class, took the oboir; Ibe ■'Deukratioa*' was 
read by A, U, Bradbury, and J, S, Greves delivered a masterly and 
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cloquent Oration on " Waabington," The Collcgo ctioi s — vocal and 
icstrumpntal — did much, by their imtriolic song's, to enliven the cele- 
br&Uon. All thia» however, has been dosignaU.'d olsewbere as " Rel>cil> 
lOD." For certain ontsldQ Intentions or acts, (>onti]dered by the Fac- 
ulty Oif requiring " estra punishment," sii of tbe Students have prac- 
tically uiidi'rslood tbo meaning of thi^t awful term — known only In 
College vocabulary — " Rustication ;" wblk noarly all others received 
two " warainga" each. We are not in favor of breaking College Uwm, 
nor of " bolting" a refitation, for tbo mere fun of the thing ; for, thus 
far. wo have fallvd to see any fun in auch aoHoas. Yet^ while wa 
would not dictate, nor call in question Ibe actJon of the Faculty uii the 
oocaEion, wo would reapcctfully suggest that a little more niodcratioa 
OD both aides would bare been highly beneliciaL 
The JuDion EihlbiLion tahes place, as usual, tbia year, at the closa 
of the Winter term* By the time this Article ia in the 
band a of the readers of tho QiiAaTEnLv, the eventful 
period will have passed, and the Juniors dclivci-ed — Biftdy we bope — 
of their maiden oriitiona. Already have they been in great labor; 
many are the groans and sigba they have uttered ; maay a nightly 
vigil have Uiey kept In communion with their own luja^Dflilons ; niany 
a gallon of " uiidnight oiV have they bumed, tugging with grim des- 
pair at their nun-conung-lo-Umo orations- many a consultation with 
the efTicieut Doctor of Rhetoric they have had, to lop off to tbo Undti 
round their periods, and exorciso their jaw-bono for the etupendous ef- 
fort before them. Let Ibem take courago. If Ibeir knees totter, and 
what remains of tbeir brains swim soni*^wbflt, a^ tbpy atand on the tra* I 
gic boards, R^rrniinded by leerned Alumni and critical reportprs, they] 
will, no doubt, recefvo inspiration sufficient for iho occasion, fruni the] 
thousand rainbow eyea of bewitching maidens in tbo tiera above, and' 
squares beneath them, or from some ont wbo takes a particular interest 
in their welfare. 
The great hug-bears of trembling Juniors are "mock achomeB."] 
jDDittf iitif ^^^ y^^^' although a great majority of the Sophomore 
^"' Class passed a resolution highly deprecating them, yet,] 

deapito the vigihnea of the Faculty and othcm, several of tbe non-| 
descript sheets were niyaleriously distributed amon^ the audience. 
And those, as our local papers designated them, were of as vUe x\ 
stautp B3 ever dEagraced a Si^pbomoric production. Wliether a ^ml-l 
lar diagrace will be placed upon the present Sophomore Class, is known 
only to tbe initiated. Tbe President and Faculty have been and still 
are airenuoua in ihetr efforta to suppress thcra ; yet, we icar their non-af^ j 
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pcaranco tbia year ia too mucb to be cxpoctecl of Sophooioric fraiUy ; 
for ■* College cualoms dio hortl." 

The nmol College Fast was held tbia year ou the laiit Thursday in 
Feliruary. Presitlent Fisher preached a most elo'juent 
sormon, from Luke xv„ 6, 10, 32. WonJay prayer 
meetings have also bcon held every day since. Id ihe Senior RecitalioD 
roonit for the oot-pouiing cf tho Holy Spirit among us. Many a cold 
heart batb thcrehy teen warmed ap with zeal for the cause of Cliriat, 
and oUhough no conversbn of souls has yet been manifested, we firmly 
beliove tliat the seeda of religious Iruth have been aown In many a 
sou], which mW spring up and bear fruit in the good Lord'a own Lime. 




VH.— NEW YORK U^JIVERSITT LAW SCHOOL. 

" or Law DOleSE cad bo ncknotvlci^gcd than tliat her b«U isUio bo^m or God — 
her voico Iho liarnsonj cf (ho worldl AU thinga ia beovcu tnd in earth do her 
homagel I AngeU and mea ftiimiro her na the moUiHr of thoir jieaco ami joy/'— 

Thr object of preparing Ihla Article ia to give a history of the estab- 
lishmenl oF the Law School of tho UaivornUy of tho clly of New 
York, together with a statement of tlio mothod of instrnction adopted 
therein. In the year 1S35, the Law Departmnnt of tho University 
was orgatiizedr and tha Hon. Benjamin F- Butler, LL.D., then Attor- 
ney General of tho Unitotl Slates, appointed principal ProfcBaor. Tho 
I'rofessorahips in this DepartnicDl of tho IJnircrBily have been filled 
by Ihc following distinguished members of the bar, all of whom have 
contributed more or lus^ In maturing the phn now In UKe. 

Prof* Uenjumin F. Bullor, LL.D,, U. S. Attornt-y Generoh 

Prof. Theodore Sedgwick, LL.U,, U. S. District Attorney. 

Prof. Divid Graham, LL,D., Author of Grabam'a Pracfico- 

Prof. William Kunt. LL.D,, Justice of N. Y. Supremo CourL 

Prof, Levi S- ClifllfielJ, Attorney General of State of New York. 

Prof. George H. Moore, Esq. 

Prof. Thomas W, Ckrke, LL.D.. Jualicc of N. Y. Saproma Coari 

Prof. Peter Y. Culler, Esq. 

Prof. William B. Wcdgewood, LLD, 
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Tho first four of the obovo named Professora are deoe&Bed — Uie 
Drxt two bave rc-'iigricd, anO tbc present Facotty cf L&v is composed 
of tbe kst tbree Professors. The ChADcellor of tbc UnlyersUy ia tbe 
President of the Foculty, 

Profeassor Butler prepared an elaborate plan for the org:ati]zsdoa t 
the Lav Department* and submitted the HAme to tba Council of tbe 
Unlvemty, ^hich was unanimously adoplod. The learned Professor. 
In bis oommunication to tbe Coiiucili Buys: "the ordinary course of. 
iofitrudion in the Lav Schools is to commenoe vith tbe law of Na 
ture as tbe fonndafion of all legal AOienoe, and go through a course uf 
le^al instruction Id the Lav of Nations and in Poiitical or ConstitU' 
tiooal Law, before entering upon tbe peculiar system of Municipal 
Law, ^hich conipriacB Iho great body of civil and criminal jurispru- 
deuce* In Municipal Law. they usually begin with the rights of per- 
Bans, and the relations of dumeBtlo life, which branches, as well 
tlio whole law of Koal and Porsonal Property, are all e;tpoundod 
foFQ tbo mode of applying tbe rules of La.\v to practi<:o arc taken 

On entering a Law offioc, the Student Js broaght into contact With 
thfl Forms of ConvHyancing and the Pomia of Pleading iu actions 
many of whl<;h Forma and Pleadingfi he is required to read, copy* and 
prepare. Nothing nan ho more inapproprintp, and if custom had not 
mudB it common, nothing would utrike us as more absurd, than to 
placQ in his hands at tbe very comuieDCcment of tbeso labors, and . 
bis chief subject of study, books treating of tbe Law of Nature and' 
the Law of Nations, Tbe first and aeoond volume of Blackstonc aud^j 
tbe whole of Keat's Comnientarics arc at this time almostequally ia^H 
nppropriato, locauHo tbey have little or no connection with Ibe pracli*^^ 
cal buHineea of the ofhce, and will be utterly unintelligible to tbe Stu- 
dent I would aooordingly invert the pri'sent order of study, so as 
dire(;t the attenUon of the student at the beginning of bis studies^ 
cbielly to the Science of ProtJtlce and Pleadings. I would not entirely 
overlook the Luw of Nature aud Nations and tho oilier fundamentalj 
brunchua usuuHy taugbtibuL I would give tlii^m a si^cujidary place. 
As u general rule, be who b(.-Ht understands tlic nature and design of 
the inslrnmoiitfl which the Law employa, will not only bo the most 
expert iu tbo bodneKS of hla profc^f^iou, hut ha will bo best qaalifi^ 
to look above tbe m«re forcns, and to lay iin1d of and flppropriatc to 
their true uses the higher parts of tho profession. These instruments, J 
properly explnined to tho intelligent Student iinnediately become loj 
him subjects of mterest and sources of improvemenl. The study of 
the Law, which in the ordinary method cf Instruction, is so often re- 
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gardcd as an intolerable drudgery, now becomes a valuable and in- 
structive occupation, and the Student will apply himself to bis duliea 
with alacrity and diligence. An early and thorongb knowledge of the 
pracUce far out weighs Ibe benefits of Theoretic Tuition, The great 
object of a Law Suliool should be to Impart within Ibe glveu time the 
Iar<reat uiiiouDi of that kind of knowleilge wliicli la beat calculated to 
qualify the StudoDt for the practjoal duties of his prcfoaaion ; leaving 
U to him in after yoare atd hy dUigent Sfllf-inatniction to fill up defi- 
cicnoLQs." 

The method of instniction in the Taw School of the city of New 
Yorki at the present time* is Bubstantially the method proposed by 
Frof< Butler in his original plan Fubmittcd to the Council, and adopted 
by tbMji in 1835, It is the leading feature of the plan to impart that 
kind uf knowledge which is beet calculated to qualify the Student for 
the practical duties of his profession. It is highly important to have 
proper oonvenienccB in the lecturo-room to enable the Student to take 
full notes. If he is provided with a seat only, and ia obliged to take 
notes without a desk or table, aa Is the ease in moet of our Law 
Schools, his notes will necessarily be Imperfect, aod the lectures will 
be of lilLle value to him, and often times a poaitive injury. 

The Law Lecture-room id the Univeraty will accooiniodate about 
one hundred Studetta- Each 8tndcnt is furnished with a. separate 
aeat and writing deek, where he may safely leave all his hooka and 
papers. He is provided with blank books, pen and ink, and is required 
to write out 111 full every important point of Law stated in every lec- 
ture. Two lectures of one hour each are delivered each day. one in 
the m^rming and one in the afternoon- At the close of the afternoon 
lecture Uie Class read their notes to the Professor, and all mistakes 
are corrected. At the dose of eaoh week the Class are eiamiaed 
upon the lectures for the week. Questions are put to the Class, in- 
volving every principle of Law stated in the lectures. No textbooks 
of any kind are used. In addition to these regular lectures, occasional 
lectures are delivered in tho evening by the Professors or diatinguifihed 
uienibers of the iJar. The Students take such notes of theao lectures 
aa they chooae, without reference to examhiationa thereon. 

The rt<gutar course of instructioD cooiniences with an examination 
of tht* Rules of I^w governing PromisriLiry Notes, Bank Bills, Bills of 
"xohango, and Chceka, an they are at preaent establiahed and liefined 
Dy I^cgialativo enactment and Judicial deoisfor. The various forms 
and the nature and quality of these inntrumeiits are explained, and the 
rights and duties of all the parties thereto defined. The Student U 
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ibtn presented wlLh one of tbese InatrunienU and required to enftjrc^ 
Its puyiiii^nt by od uctlon \n u ctiurl af Luw, The firsl pltailiDg jo an 
«ctii>u la DOW tu lie Uriiwji. Tiiia ia called iu New York a coiuplsmt. 
4Io IS to deciJe in what court bo ff^IU bring his aclion, and in wbAt 
ooanty he will have bis action triod. and who aro to be made plaintida 
aiid who defendants. TbJfl ccmpmes tbe title- He then ooiumeDuefl 
thifi oomplttint in these words, '* The complaint of the plaintiff sbowa 
to this court." But what is the compldint Ui ahow tu the court 1 The 
facts which cenfttitute the cause of action — the fact^ vhiob the 
pldntlff' ts bound to subTitantiate by competent testimony at the tria1> 
if denied He obsea hia oompkint with a demand for judgment for 
the iiniount to which he is entitled. The complaint is verified by the 
oath of the plaintiff- The Student thoo prepares a aammons vhicb 
he attaches to his complaint- The summons rL'quireB the defti'ndant 
to answer tbe complaint within twenty days and gives the defendant 
notice, tbat if he ftiils to answer* judgment will be taken against bim 
for a Kpeeified amount. He serves tbe summons and tie complaint 
upon the dcfeudant, by debveriDg to and leaving with biiii a copy- 
At the cKpiratlon of the twenty days, he prepares bia judgment roll- 
Tbo summons — the complaint — an affidavit of aorvicc — an affidavit 
tbat no answer or demurrer baa been received^— an aflliJavit of dia- 
buraeinenta, and a statement of the amount due, with interest and 
eostfl< oanipose tbo judgment roll. The judgment roll is delivered 
<to tbe Oimnty Clerk* and died by bim. It then becomes a lien on all 
the real property of the defendant in tbat counly. Tbo Student, oa 
attorney- then is&ues an execution to the Shenffi commanding him to 
levy on tbo personal jtroporty of tbe defendant, and sell tbe same, or 
as mncb thereof as shall be necessary to satisfy (he judgment, and If 
aulTicient personal properly shall not be found, then to sell so mnob of 
the real property of tbe defendant witbia the county, as shall be 
mecesaary to satisfy the judgment, and return the ezecution to the 
derk of tbe county within sixty days. 

The Student then follows tbe Sheriff through tbe prooeaq of 
levyiEigi advertiuiug, and selling tbe property of the defendant, and 
becomes familiar with tbo rigbtSi dutie^^, and liahtilitieB of the Sheriff, 
in every contingency which can ame in obeying tbo execution- If the 
dzeoutioD la returned aatiafieil, tbe Sheriff pays the money to the at- 
torney, and the attorney delivers to the defendant a salisraotion of the 
judgment, vhioh the defendant files with the County Clerk, and the 
Judgment is satisfied upon the record. If the ezeoution is returned 
uTisatisfied, tbe Student draws an affidavit, and procures an order of 
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the court requiring the Judgment debtor to appear before the court, 
and submit to an oxaminition concerning his poperty. He serves the 
orderbysbowiDg tbo origiTia,!, and tleliveilng to and leaving with the 
judgment debtor a copy thereof. If the judgment debtor diaobcy the 
xrcAet ot the court, tbe Studont aacertaina the method of compelling 
his attendance by attachmoDt and tho penalty for tUfloboying tbo ordor. 

H« then goea through the process of examining the judgment debt- 
or. If ony property is found be ascertains when it is nerpRjaiiry to 
appoint ft receiver. He then follows the recoiver in his capacity as an 
officer of the court through bin various duties until he converts the 
property into money and pays the judgment, anJ is discharged from 
further respoueibility. This completes the duty of the lawyer in 
this particular case. The Student is tlmn t^en through every form 
of complaint which can nriso in the enforcement of the payment of 
Promissory Notes, Bank BiHs, Bills of Exchonge and Checks, 

There may bo aubstanlial reasona for resij^ling the enforcement of 
the payment of these infttrumenla. These are called defenses. The 
Student is made familiar with every defense which can be interposed. 
He is thfin required to reduce each defeuse to its practical legal form. 
These defenses are called aTiawerSn AVben a materiel fact boa been alleg- 
ed on the OTIC side and denied on the other, the action is at itisuG. The 
Stndent la made familiar with the node of placing the caaea on the 
calendar — no(idng the oauHO for trial — pTOOuring and compidUng the 
attendanco of witnesses — empanelling the jury^-opening the ease — 
the proper method of OKamining witn^ftse^^t — what must hp proved — 
how end when to raise olyectinns to improper qneations — how the oh- 
jectioa is to be decided — when and bow an exception ia to be taken to 
the ruling of the court — the manner of ** summing up" the case — the 
beat method of weigiiing conflicting testimony — the mode of entering 
up judgment after verdict of the jury — of what the judgment roll in 
such case coiiBiMs ; the Issuing of the execution and other subsequent 
proceediDgs being the same as before stated* The Student ts then 
made familiar with the method of appealing to a higher court — the 
proper action of a case on appeal — the method of bringing Ibe same 
to a hearing, and the argument thereon. The case on appeal (a fol- 
Igwed through to the court of last resort. 

The ajinio plan which is followed in respect to Kegotiable Paper is 
followed in rcapect to every other subject on which lectures are deliv- 
ered. Tile principlofl are first explalnedi the rights and duties of all 
the parties defined and the method of enforcing the remedlea deHCri1>ed 
in the laugiiago which the law employs for snch pnqmse. The Slu- 
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dent ihufi oombinea tbe Hud^ of the tdence of lav, vMh tho art ofap^ 
plytTtg the adouce to all thQ traosuctlonaof human tifa. Mq ia tbufl 
prepared to mako hiB culliDg a profiUble trad€ as m^ll as a coble pro- 

Him attdDtion \i dlrecti^d to those points vhich will fit Iiim 1o be- 
coTiie arcady and effideot praotitioner He is rumi^hed with mai^riats 
wbioh enable bim correctly and cont^i^^ely to dOi wbat so many lawyers 
are deBcieot in. the every day dutiea of drawing up wills, making out 
inort^ges, searciiiog the title to red estate, and advising Ids clieDt^ 
m tbe tmnajtclioD of tbdr burliness. He ia taught how t^ deal with 
men ill their present difiicukies. And while a knowledge of the law 
of past ages ta not ignored but m Ita place receiver due attentioD, par- 
ticular fltreaa ia laid upon fitting the Student to become emphaticdly 
a maa uf hU &ge> The wants and necoasities peOuliar lo os as a peo- 
ple, with a fonii of government unlike that of any other nation on the 
globe, re(|ulrus that bi>lh thu laws tbetnselTea and the manipulailoii of 
legal proceedings, should vary eisetitially ffoni tfaoac of any other 
country. He is thercforo made converaaDt with American law and 
tbe priooipka whioh govern American HocieJy, He ia taught that be 
who h bPHt able to meet the qnestions of the day. both in the higher 
realms of intern a Ijonjtl law anr) the flcienco of government, m well a» 
in the lower but not letis imporluut sphore of civil and equity juris- 
prudence, Is the most auccesaful lawyer and the most useful cltiseD. 
Hoace the oommon and statutory law receive more attention than 
tbe Rom in or Civil law, and thejudiuial decisions of oar Supreme 
Courts, than which none rank higher, arc regarded as tbe ultima dicta 
from which no appeal can bo had* 

In a recent number of the Univebsity Quarterly an eminent 
Professor says, "there is an ever reeurring difficulty in legal instrac- 
tion» to which tbe teacher is painfully sensible. The vastaess of de- 
tails crowding upon Lhe mind of tbe Student tends to produce weori- 
netfs and distaste. Continued :4tJuiulus h needed. The 3ludeul ia to 
be encouraged to ask questions and to fally discloso hia di0ioijl[Jea< 
It ia a acd hut well knuwu truth, that many Students carry away from 
the law auhool enurmoua impresaiona of legal priaoiples, which if they 
do not have special oeca^ion to examine, will disturb the symmetry of 
all their legal acquisitions." 

We have found that the practice of requiring the class to read to 
the Professor at the close of the day the notes taken, proves an effect- 
ual remedy for this sad and well known truth. A vast nriasg of de- 
tails should never be crowded upon the mind of the Student. There 
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ahuulil be uo coDfiisIon, do weari&e^^a, no i]LitaJite produced. That 
ever recurring difficulty in legal instructioxi haa never enieroU the 
hnlh of the Univereity, There has been no indifiVrencc^ no weari- 
reee, no diytaste. The Student ban never been atlmiilatod by baubk's 
iTi the shape of pecuniary pHzea, which tend to destroy all hi^rmony 
in the «1qss> and nil Uudable ambition. The revard of fortune and 
fanifi, to be acquired ia a succes.^ful practice, ia the only stininlns w<? 
apply. If the Studcnti^ are albwed to oak queBtiona at any and all 
times in the course of the lecture, the progress of the class will be 
materially retarded. It is the duty of the Professor to nnlicipato 
every question vrhicb can arise in th& mind of the Stiideat, aud re- 
quire tlie Student to take down the answer 'Md black on white." 
There will bo in &<ucb case no need of deUyin^ the progress of the 
clftStj to answer trivial questions, nor of *'inculaiti»g by patient and U- 
borious exposition" on tlie part of the Frofeaaor, a point of law clearly 
stated, and reduced to wriiing. 

Professor Grahum in bla interesting lecture before the Law School of 
the University, says "The Science of Pieading compriaes that series 
of rules, which regulate the formal statement of the mnttera alleged 
on the one side and dijnied on the otUor. leadipg to and eonstituting 
if/r is»iic upon which the controversy depends Tho grand object st 
which this science aims, is the elear,i logical and legal diapo-iiticn of 
tlko cantrorerted points, so at to reduce them to simple pro position ji, 
capable of l>eing tcf^led by the proofs of the conteniling parties. The 
wisdom of ages agrees in the fleutimcDt that good pleading is the per- 
fection of human reason. The law Itself apeats through the plead- 
ings. It ifl impossible to he acquainted with the mode of pleading 
and at the same time be ignorant of the law of the case. It is tho 
application of legal principles to the facts of the case." 

In the earlier days of the English law, the pleadings were orally 
delivered in open coiirt and entered on the roll by the clerk of the 
court. The plaintid' made a statement of his cause of acUeDt and the 
defendant staled the ground of his defense, each meeting and admitting 
or repelling the stateuieuL of liis adverttary. ualil tie j/rccUt point, 
whether of law or of fuct, waa distinctly brought out. To the issues 
of fact thua elicited, the proofs of the partl^js were sulsequeatly di- 
rected. The iBfUos of law, upon argument, were siibniitted to tho 
judgment of the court. The oral deliveiy of pleadings in open court 
was At length abandoned, and the plan of reducing the pleadings to 
writing wus adopted. The style of alJegalions then in use are still re- 
tained. The rules udopted are as immutable as the law itself. Their 
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obJ«cl Is tlio Bdvancement &uil promotiotj of juslwe by defiuiog the 
luktnre of the coDtrorersy arid reducing the conflicting allegationfl of 
the parties to n dofinUe and certain i^suQ. Tho Studeol, by directing 

blu attention with fidelily and aeal to this branch of (be law, B.>otf finda 
LbundA-Dt reason to ix>ngraluktd himself upon the brightni^A9 of The 
prospect before htm. The broad and elevati»] prindplea nf le^ 
Hcieucv viil gradually open to hU view, and be vill dBCOVur |>orfect 
order and harojony whore he had before conceived all was confu^oD. 

Proressor KeDt in hts first lecture before the Law Department of 
Ibia Univoraity, aaya^ *' tho law cannot Ijo statiuuary. It moat be al- 
tered and amended. In saying tbia, we assert uotbing more than tbo 
progress of reason, aod tUe amelioration of the rules of trade and 
commerce. It is amusing to look over the caaes in the beginning of 
the last century and observo the struggle between the spirit of com- 
merce and the narrow rules and babitti of the courts and Judges, and 
to eec how slowly but irre^blDdy the necesuitlea of trade broke over 
the tocbnicditiea of the Common Law. Macy of the productions of 
distinguished lawyers of former agc« enclosed within the dull looking 
volumes of tho lawyor^a library — Lhe result of many laborious days 
and wakyful nighta — are irresistibly passing on the stream of time tc 
the sea of oblivion. Even RInckatone himself, the modest — the ele- 
gant — the eloquent — is beeomiDg antiquated, a^ the laws and institu. 
tions recede, of which he was the graceful apologiat," 

This to some oitent must be adioittcd. The preparation of new 
laws has in past ages and will be in the future commillcd almost ex- 
ciuaively to the members of the legal profession. This highest attli- 
bute oF sovflreignty having been chiefly committed to their chjii^e, the 
oourse of legal ioati-uctiou should be wisely adapted to qualify them 
for the dbcharge of a duty so important. 

The annual session in this Department comoieaces about the middle 
of September, and continues for three terms of twelve weeks each. 
The course of iustruction embnices Pleading, Practice, Evldencei 
Wills, EjteculerSt Aduiiniatrators, InHurnnoe, Contracta, Bailmeat. 
Corporations, ParLnership, Negotiable Paper, Principal and Agentj 
Principal and Surety, Eoal Property, Personal Property, Domeetio 
Relations, Equity. Juris^pradeDoe, Medical Jurisprudence. Crimiuol 
Law, Common Law. Civil Law. 

At the close of the sesKion of lHfi9, a board of examiners was ap- 
pomtcd by the Supreme Court to attend the examiuation and report 
to the Court. The board consisted of Hon. William Mitchell, late 
Juetico of the Supreme Court, Hon. John L, Masou, late Judge of 
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the Superior Court, and John E, Parsona, Et*q.. a leading member of 
the bar. Tbe examination, was continued for three dars. The board 
in their report to tbe court stated, "that the examination wa^ as thor- 
ough and critical as they had ever witnessed, and that the reault 
clearly demonatrated the superior advantages of the method of in- 
atrueliou adopted in iLis Deparlment of the University/' In 1S60» 
an act of the Legialat.uro of New York was passed constituting the 
Faculty of Law of tbe Univcraity an examining com mi tteo. and malf- 
ing the diploma evidence of qnulification to practice without further 
examiuation, if tlie Student haa attended tbe Law Department fcr 
three terms of twelve weeks eaeh ; or two torma, and pursued the 
study of the law one year elsewhere. This law baa been carried to the 
Court of Appeals aud the law fully sustained by that Court. The 
wbole number of Students who lave entered the Department in the 
last three yeara, has been over two hundred. The University Law 
Club, for the discusr^ion of legal questions, is conducted eiclusively by 
tbe Students, one of their number presiding. In the Moot Courts one 
of the Professors presides. The Law Library of the Dnlveraity. pre- 
teated by John T- Johnston, Esq., la new, well selected^ and complete, 
to which tbe gtud^nts have constant acce^. They hare also free ac- 
oeas to the Astor Library. 



VIIL— NORWICH UNIVEH8ITT, 



Onatinr- 



TuB Cadets of Norwich Cniversityf in comirg into lioe with the 
long array of College Students drawn up for this liter- 
ary campaign, beoeath the general banner, "'E<cuiTrv» 
ov^fiaxti fluvrtf/' nro fully awaro that in point of numbers they are far 
ioferior to the battalions gatlicred beneath those time honored banners, 
whereon are emblazoned the motlos, " Christo H ecclexia" and 
" Oaudei Tcnrami/te virtus'* yet they feel fully eqaal to the service 
in which they now engage, and if Ihey achieve no hrilliant deeda, 
hope to preaerve an equal front with the redt, and he ready whenever 
oar ccuntry and the tim^a tieod men. 

Our peculiar discipllao ban kept us cut of the social drolo made up 
by tbe Studente of other Colleges— for which we are as much to 
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ItUniG aa thoy. Onr preaent national cridin ia fust proving tiiAt ve 
arei liepeodi-nt. on each olher» ajn3 wo feel proud lo be able to k«.^p st^ 
U) tlio sume niu.sk^ nni] [uurch In ihv common cdu»o^ 
Tlje paal history of Norwich Uuivereity we will give as briefly m 
poHslble- Ip 1P30. Captflin Aljt^ti PurtriJge — fcr 
numW of years SuperiJiteiidtnt of Weat Tuinl JJililji 
At^ademy — baTtng rosi^-ned his commie?bn ond returned to this hiB 
DJitivQ towD, e8tj^lj]iFiht.-() a mililary s^-boo] nmlor the Dame of the 
**Anieriaiin Literary, Scientific and MiHlaiy Aoadeiiiy/' The Acad- 
emy took in nil grjiilf'fl of SfuJi'Dlfl from the Primary to the highest 
ScitntifiL", and. as a natural conaequenee. never lacked fornumberBj 
while the erroneouB idea* eniertabed by many, that through Capt< 
Partrid^e'ta influence Ibey could giuiL admisBion to the Army or N&vy. 
did luudi to (ill up tho rauks. 

A brick building one hundred fetit long by forty-three in width— 
now known as llie ■* Si^uth Barracks " — was erecled and 
occupied as the AcadciJi>'t and made by process of mili- 
tar>' craniTiking to bold over two bundred Cadets. 

For four years thd Aoademy flourUlied at Norwich, \rhen the in- 
hahitanta of Middletown, Ct,» dissappoinied in not se- 
curing the location of Trinity College In their midflt, 
dcteniilred to luvitu Cajjt- Partridge to move his Institution to that 
place* ofiering him groiit iiiJuceirtetitf* to do ao. Tho bait took, and 
o&e bright Sumiaer morning thc^ Oadets of the Amencan Literary, 
Sf^Icntific and Military A cii demy packed tbeir knupnackp, and marohtd 
down tbe Connoeiieut to Middletowo, where Huildingfl — those now oc- 
cupied by the Wesleyan University — had been prepared for tb«m. 
While at Middletown the number of Cadets on the roster of the 
Academy even exceeded the higlieat at Norwich ; hut 
after three ycura of succeBa. the Superintendent was 
again pi-evailed upon to move. This time it was to New York City, 
where the A. L. S- M. Academy espired. 
In 1832 Capt. Partridge relumed to Norwich and attempted to re- 
e&tublUh his ftchool. He erected another building — the 
"North Barracks." This attempt at rejnveuescence 
signally failed, and the biiildingfl remained unoccupied until 1834t 
when several gentlemen, Intending to establish a College on a some- 
what different plan of diSGipllne and study than that already existing, 
were looking about New England for an eligible looatioQ. Capt 
Partridge inviled thtrn to examine hia property at Korwich. They 
did go, and soon after purobosed the Academy buil din ga end parade 
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grounda. Tbis was In the Sj>rmg uf 1831, and in tbe Fall of tbo 
same year tbo Vermout Legislature cbart^red the new College under 
tbo namo of Tiis Nenwicii Umveusity, 

The ohurtor gives " full power to uonfj^r all auch deg^rees, diplomEts, 
boners of liuenses us are usually conferred by CoUeges or Unlversl- 
tiea," and provides for b constant course of military instruction — the 
State generously furDiablng tba arms and f!quipnLentA. 

Norwich University went into operation uuder its charter in 1835, 
Oh>rured u A Capt. Partridge being chosen as its first President- In 

Coingu, ^g^^ 1,^3 ^^^ succeeded by Gen. Truman B. R&iiaom, 
wbo, being called by President Polk to take command of a regiment 
in the Mexican war — where he gallantly fell at th^ storming of Che- 
pultcpec — resigned, and waa succoeded by Rev. J. D- Butler. Presi- 
dent pro tern., until the Spring of 1848, wben Gen, H. S. Wbeaton 
waa elected by the Trufil^oa. and filled the chair utktiJ the Summer of 
1849. 

In 1850 Rot. Edward Bonraa, LLJ>,, a graduate of Dublla Uni- 
Teraity, Ireland, nnd for a number of years an emineut Frofesaor in 
Hubart Free College, waa elected Prealdent, and now holds tbat oflScei 

Aa may uaturally lie inferred from thesG frequent changes mode In 
tbe btjad of tlie Faculty, tbc University was frequently involved in 
labyrintbH of difBculty anH debt, tlie eJ^trioation from whitih would 
make a Listory in itself; but owing chiefly to the eicellent manage- 
ment of Doctor Donrna, it is row fairly out of debt, with the brightest 
future prospects. 

Our course of study is not diasinuUr to those pursued in Colleges 

OMru»f generally. If there jji any difference, "we are disposed 
Hwidj. iQ tteliove ours the most difficult. Tbo Mathemalica 
uaed are those of West Pomt, and there is no '' Bumiug of Calculus " 
at the eod of tbo Sophomore or Junior year. The Cadets of Nor- 
wich scarcely conquer tiie ''iiiTiucibles^' with the last year* The 
Glasaios, too, olotie only with the whole course. Other College Sta- 
dents may understand the policy of ihiB arrangement when they know 
thut ATith u» there are no '^dignity days" or "claaa prerogalivea/' 
For the three Terma in tbo year, of fourteen weeks each, that we are 
in acfi^Ei, we have no idle hours, except only a part of Baturdays and 
SundAya, Wo will givo a history of a day at Norwich. 

Whon tba Term haa opened, the President, at tbo morning Chapel 
ezercUcB, appoints a member of the Senior Clsss. quali- 
fied by hU experience and habits, Adjutunt. Hi^ dotiea 
are to call the rolls, look after the arms and equipments, preserve order 
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b and aliont the boirmolis, initp«ct roomsi Acc> At the same time tn 
Ofieer-or-the'd«.j la appointod, the fmi Cadet on the rooter, nrrangtd 
aJphabctioAlly, The Officer's clutUa are to Inspect rooms, report ab- 
aanoes from roll-oalla xtkA pray^r^p oAaiflt the Adjotant i& preservjDg 
order^ carry and bring the mail. The Ai^utaot holda hLs office for 
Term, the Offioer for a day. 

Frerything la dov reftdy to begin. At ten minotes past Gve. tbe 
nerl morning, the Reveille arouses all ihe sleepers. Ttn 
mmatea being given for dressing* the Asaemhly sammoDS 
all to the iecond passage of the South Borracls, Immediately ppon 
hearing the drum, every Cadet starts at once ; for there are no " varO' 
lug bells" rung here, that " rcTcrend Seniors" may lazUy doff thdr 
dreBsing gowus and slippers for cx)ats and boot«, but* like the minute 
men of '76, every Cadet must spring at the tap of the drum. Assem- 
bled la the p&HSOge, the Adjutaot eommands " 'Tcolbn \ light dresal 
Front :" aud calls the roll, standing at tlie bead of tbu Hue. The Offi- 
cer stands immediately in front of tbo line, half-way down. If an; 
fail to ODBwer, he reports tbcm fibs en t. 

RoIl'Call over, at the commaud '* break I" the Cadt^ts retire to 
rooms tnd put them in order, miiking their own beds, &c. At stc thi 
drum beats for prayers, wheu, vrith the same eelerity of movement, 
asAemble in the Chapel. The President then annoLmcestheOffreer h\ 
that day. and the old 06ieer lays bi^ Report upon tbe table, Ti 
Adjatant again calls the roll Prayers over, the President reads tb9 
Adjutant'^ and Officer's Reports aloud. Any Cablet who b reported 
can then make his excuse, if he baa any to offer- After prayers, all 
keep their rooms until seven, when tbey go to breakfast ; the Officer af 
^tbe day Inapeoting just before, to see if all tbe rooms are in order. If 
he finds a Cadet visiting another, be enters him upon his Report as 
VMiiing, — if be finds he is out of tbe building, be eaters him out ^f 
qwxrUra. At eight there Is anotherroll-call in the second passage, after 
iffbich BtuJy hours commeuce. Until noon, there is a iiystem of 
spection kept up by the At^utaut and Officer, At twelrc, dinner; 
one, another rDll-oall. During tbe afternoon, inspeotjons as UEiual. A' 
four, drill for an honr. At five, supper; and from five to bnlf-post 
aeven, recreation, when prayers for the evening take pla*:^, aniall 
expected to stay m quarters for the night Inapect.ions durir>g tin 
evening. 

The above is a fair index of a day at Norwich University, Permii-* 
slon to be out of qoarters ifl readily granted at Hbad Qf^ABTBBS to. 
all good Students, at any time. 
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The Cadets wear a UDifona of blue. The panulcona have a black 
velvet Blripe down the outside of the seam about two inclies wide. 
The service coat ia siDgle-breaMed. buttoaed by a row of nine buLtona, 
deaigned for the University- Two ollierroWH of eleven buttons each ran 
from each shoulder to the waist. The collar la trimmed with gold lace. 
The coat ia cnt swalluw- tailed, and ia bcapuiglcd with 
buttons in a manner boyond our descriptive pt>wor3 to 
present ta the reader The cap is that of the Army, having a gold 
plated eagle find tiie silver letters N. U. la front. ThcRe letters are 
tbe initials of the College, and from them is derived that name, dear 
to every graduate* " Old N. U.." applied to the University. 
These letters liave a variety of meanings adapted to any taete. 
People who fail to appreciate our Joftiueas of demeanor 
say, No Use. In reply we venture to lemarls that it 
means Noihing Ungeutlemanl^, 

The undress is that oF the Arniy, with Ibo exception of the buttons. 
To distinguish classes, the Freshmen wear two bars of gold lace upon 
the shoulders ; the second years men wear rectangles ; Ibe third years 
men wear the same with a Bmall bar in each end ; the fourth wear tbe 
same with two bar:». Speoial course men are entitled to no shoulder 
strap. 

It basbeen the province of this Artiole to bring the QLstory of theOol- 
Icge up to the present time* Future ArtiolcJj must ceo- 
tain tbe particular news. For general newe, wo coo say 
that our Armory contains one hundred stand of arnis and equipments, 
and two hrass six-poundera, while, by an act of Legislature, tbe Prss. 
ideut has tbe power to draw any nu^i bi*r of arme, of any desaription, 
from tbe State Arsenal, at any time when we may need lbcni. 

There Is a very respectable library and cabiuet connected with the 

University, but very susceptible of extension. 

The Cadets publish a paper twice in the year, entitled tbe Umvbr- 

siTV Re^veillb, Tbe present Editors are Cadet* -C.B^ 

SLoughton, T. W. Eayro and Frank C. Pcirce. There 

la one General Society, called the Jf*arthenon, and three Secret fiocie- 

tjeft, the a X„ A. £. n, and n. k. A. The last is a Freshman Society. 

The Adjutanirt, since last Commencement, have heeii, for the Fall 
Terra, Cadet Charles A. Curtis ; for tlie Spring, Cadet T. W. Eayre, 
The Alumni met and organised at the Commeuce- 
ment of 18G0. The following are the Officers. 



Kdvi. 



P^pBW, 



Alaanl, 



Neurs Artidet. 

Honry O. KonU Prtsideni. 
GharlBB T. DontstoD, Emery Bums, 

ZeplianUh Plntt. Warren CUrk, 

Dh W. Washburn, Jonoph Steilm&D, 

W. H. C, Strong, T. S. Smith, 

Kie^cutite Commitite, 

The Botrd of Kdlton* for tho Quahtkblv, at N. U., are Cadets 
Cbarlea A. Curtb, Edward T. Jooes, Hoory Bi. Alvord. 

The prebCDt term cbsc« the acth day of Aprih wben a number of' 
Cadets wbu will stay through vacaLioc will take a tramp acrosa tbs 
Bt&tCt to Ticonderogft, Tliey may be known by ibeir unlfonn. Po»- 
eU^ly Middlobury and Burliugton may come In tbcir way. 



I 



IX^KENTON COLLEGE. 

On the 4tb of January th6 College bc^ll agdn tolled the hoarnl 
regular ezterciecs; for the Bocond sesHion of tho year began after threo 
wi^ekij of Winter vaoation. It la wonderful what an extended infliience 
the College bell has^ Tt ban the power ofa magistrate's warrunt* but 
which no writ of habeas corpus can eliido. So expressive ih it of au- 
thority, that Students are often tempted to view it as authotily prr jf, 
and not rather aa tho represoD tali ve of that vested in the body that sits 
weekly, in aolemo conclave, over tho affairs of the Institution. Thw 
BLLpcrstilion, delusive though it be< is seen In those wlto carry off bell 
clappers, Vacationa are sine qua nons of it Student's life. After a day 
of sultry beat, the laborer, weary with the toil and anxiety of the day, 
delights to resign himself to his night's repose ; so a Student, whoae 
body and mind are taxed in the regular routine of collegiate duties of 
fourteen or more weeks, loves to retire into the quietude and careloao- 
ness of vacation, the comfurts and pleasures uf a bonie circle. So well 
is our collegiate year divided, with iotermisflions at appropriate inter- 
vale, that from Commencement to Commoncement, seems but a abort 
interval. 
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Tbe new Beaaion openecl with no little fiPDBation. The intelligeDce 
of naliocal dislarbanco readied our College, and tho heated e nth uai 
asm of young Aniericaas convert^cl our aociety halls, dining rooma 
and public walks, into miDiature Senate and Representatire chambers 
for tbe diaeusfiion of political questioDs. Ever ainco last Summer, 
after the nomination of candidates for the Fresldencv, the Students 
vere divided into parties, growing In interest aa tbe question gained 
importance in tho outer World, When, therefore, the news of set^es- 
sion full with a sad tale upon tbe community, it reverboroted from ita 
walls into the quiet stiadoa of classica. Few mcctingft were held by 
Southern S(udenta, resulting, however, in no more than the adoption 
of rcRolutions. 

It may not be amiss to atate bare the studies of this 
Term: 






Senior. 

German* 
Astronomy, 
Butler's Amtlogy, 
CouBtltutional Law. 

Sophomore. 
j^chines de corona. 
Epistles and Satires of Horace. 
Grceli ard Latin Com position. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Mensuration of Surfaf^H and Solida. 
Lect. on Mod. Uiat, with recitations. 



Junior. 
Cicero de Oratore, 
Conic tieotiona. 
NnturaJ Philosophy, Lectures. 
Logic. 

Freahman, 

Herodotus, 

Livy. 

Greek or Latin Compotiition. 

Geometry. 

Lectures on Ancient History. 



Th« list of itudiea given above needs no coTnment. It does not 
eempare unfavorably witli older and wealthier Inatitutiona. 

Througboat the Term the Sophomore and Freshman Classes were 
regularly exermed in compositions. The Seniorn and Juniors deliv- 
ered original orationH. Tho oratioDfl are limited to ten minutes ; the 
style of composition, subject matter and delivery, are criticised, hy the 
T^nifetfaora present, thus giving instruction and au^geetions to tbe 
listeners as well as the speakers. This kind of rhetoricala is very 
trying to the speaker He addresses himself to an audience which 

^^ he knows does not come to be entertained, but to judge and criticise. 

^^ But this system baa always been followed) and cons err atism requlrfla 

^1 that It aball continue to be followed, 

^B Willie on tbe aubject of studieH. wo may add a few lines as to the 

^^ ayatem of examinations, of which there arts three in tbe year, one at 

^1 the end of each Term. Tbe blenDtal examination baa not found its 
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foutiiig here The ct&minaUons arc haib oral and written. Below a 
Um ftumple of a few [^ucsiIods of tho paper on ^scbines de <»roQi. *ft\ 
tlm 8oi>hijniorc Cla&s- 

1. A brief Matory of the V\ft> of Ihe author; tbocWauteratiil atylor 
of \m wri tinge. 

2. Tbo ocoualgn of tie trial of CtesipLon j tbe reasons lot tJid triad 
deluyed so [oany yeara. 

3> Wliat 18 the only way for prevenUng arbitrary trials t 
4. Th*s simplest Gn^k word Ut which you can trace dvyavtai. 

Tbo Junior paper h harder. Wcgivesomo iiaeatiom of the bat, 
eiamiBalion in " Cicero de Oratore." 

L Give tbo argumi^nt of the three books. 

2. In how uiany waya may the species ef writing deDODiIaated dia- 
logue, be executed and which one has Cicoro adopted T 

^. i'riinnry meaning of mot. 

4, DistlnuLion IjelwecD oraiio and s^rmo. 

3. Classical Philology. 
6, Into yihal two parts may the history of Lutin Htcratarc be diri-' 

ded — aUo int-o iiow many periods? 

Between these queslioDU are iatorepersed passages for tmnBlatioD> 
For oral examination the text book is divided into topics which are 
drawn. What eauh one draws, and Ibo cxamiDntloji thoreou, dcaldi?0 
lib standing. 

February 13th was the matriculation day in Kenyon, It was an 
MiirirDiBiian occasion looked forward to by the Freshman Class a^ 
Objt iiiKefly,>q, ^^^ ^f Solemnity, and towards which they hare striven 
on a probationary road of twenty weeks. Like the laraolites of old^ 
who felt a sure security when they landed on the eaalern shore of the 
Eed Sea, the Student feela a sense of protection wbeo he has passed 
the mntncul at ion ceremony, ^vhiuh insures liim. on the one band, the 
privileges and immunities of an undergraduate, and, on tbe other, tJie 
reapeot of the offieer:^- 

MatriciilaUoD aloae gives accredited memher?^]tlp in tbe instltutjon^ 
and rt^nders the Student upon whom it is conferredi a proper candi- 
date f^r degrees and lionors, Should any 5tudunt» after niatnculation, 
abuse the confidence on whiuh that proceeds, ho may l>o dcgruded, i, o. 
reduced agnin to the condlLlon of a probaliotorr and thijn further die- 
ciplined as the occtisioii may require. Tht; clasaea assemblud in the 
Chapol at 2 V. M. After the usual prayj^r by the Presidont, and 
appropriate eiplanation of the matrienlation ceremony, fifty-eight 
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8tadent3 eigncd th^ir names t^ tlje laws and regulations of Kenyon 
College. Thia vtas the largest number tbat ever matriculated at one 
time, Thia number is not large oompai^od with those of older Col- 
leges, But then? h no oa«<e for discoiiragemert ; on the contrary, 
there is reason for congratiilntions in reviewing- the statistics. All 
our large Colleges had small hoginDiiigs; much smaller thun their pre- 
sent prosperity and importance would warrant us to believe, In the 
first twenty-three dasaes, Harvard graduated 147. and Yalo 146. In 
the samo time Ronyon shows 165. In the first fifty classes^ Harvard 
namliered only 341, or an average of less than seven a rear. In the 
first thirty-two classes, Kenyon had 287, or neirlj nine a year Our 
smalkst class numhcred four, the largest 28, hut the succesaion of 
claiises has almost h^cn unbroken since the foundation of the Institu- 
tion. Matriculation is not allowed to those who shall not have ms- 
bdned a satisfiictory probation during the time preambed. This leads 
to a few wordH on the " Rulea and Regulations of Kenyon College," by 
wbioh the Studeota aro govcrnet], aad according to wbit^h their merit 
and demerit arc determined : 

CONDUCT, 

Ahsence from Church, or leaving Church without eiouae, will incur 
ttoo marks of demerit; tardy at Chur<^h, and uhsGitiJv frmu daQy 
prayers, win incur fHf T/ia/A of demerit ; and uiisconJiict in Church 
from one to Jive tttarkt of demerit, to l>e reported under the head of 
^* Ahaoneo from PrayerB." 

Absences from recitations, or failures to prepare & lofij^on. vilhout 
eicuae, will incur one it^arh of demerit, and miivconduct during reci- 
tation, from one to Ji^e •marki of demerit, to be rojiorlcd under the 
head of " Study demerit." 

Twelve delinquencle* during one term, (a term is from twelve it} 
fourteen weeks,) wUl incur a private admonition; twelve more, a 
degradation from matriculation, of which the parent or guardian h^ 
to be informed % aad twelve more a suspension from College. 

ATTBWDANCB. 

No Student is allowed to be nhsent without special leave, except In 
vacation a. 

MARKS OF SCHOLARSHIP, 

Every Student at each recitation la marked, unless previou'ily ex- 
cused, from t-o 10; tke first symbol Indirating a total failure, n\A 
the last a ptrfint recitation- When any one absents himself from a 
recitaticD, unexcused, he ia marked 0. 

To these is added the system of room marks. All Students are to 
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le id their reapectire rooma during study hours, of which there are gic 
each Jay, Tu cuforoc Uiis, a Tutor viaiU tbe different rooDJs from two 
to Ilir«e timos doily. If any £3tii(1etit i« fouDd out of his room, with- 
out cxcufiD, or otherwise making di^tarbance Ln or arouTid the bollding. 
he hjcurs marks of demerit in number according to the discretion of 
tho Tutor. 
In the Iftet commutdc-ation, meotioiL was mate of the appdotmeata 
w«uirtAD*« **^ oratora for Wa8)ii(igtnn*8 birth-day. Below wo giTc 
AirtbiUj. i^Q programme of the exercisej^ of the day. 

MwMif. Pray en Munic. 

QratioD, — Eulogy on WaahingtoD. Matthew M- GLbert, 

OraUoD,*— Washington's Prayer at Valley Forge, Uurray 8, Davla. 

Reading of Washington's FarewoH Address. Bisliop Bedell. 
Music. B«Dedi(;tion. Mmti'c. 

The day was celebrated with tniich enthusiasm and patnotism. 
The cannon boomed early in the moraing, rouslDg tho echoes reposing 
In their virgin beauty and aveetness, and coaiing tiiein to swell Ihe 
choruFi in honor of lilrii who was, " first in wufj first in peace, attd first 
hi the hearLN of biij caiiutrytnen/' As the smoke of the first salute 
gradually cleared» the flag of stars and stripes was unfurled from the 
tower of the Ascension Ilall, fitly, we thoagbt, avmboliilDg the uniou 
that rone after tbo din of battles had subsided, and tho auioke of guns 
had boon waft(M] away. In tho i?von!t]g v^a^ tho exhibitton of the 
illumination of the Colloge building, 7*he traT^sparondes were Ibe 
designs of the Fraternities and Literary Societies, ond were highly 
appreciated by the spectators- The orafinna were delivered in the 
College Chapel, in the order stated above, and called forth a great deal 
of applause. It is with more than usual signification do we add, that 
the Bpenkers gained honor for theinseWes^ and reflected credit to their 
respective societies. 

The graduating class has made their Class Day ap- 
pointments. Fol]o^Ting U the list of olUcGra elected. 






President, 

Orator, 

Foet, 

HUtorian, 

Prophet, 

MttJiical Dircctor^TA. Gilbert. 

The Class P&y falls ou the drst week In June. 



George U. Kasiin. 
Wm. W. Lothrop. 
Edward R. Warfield. 
Albert B, Payne, 
B. WoIlH. 
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X.— TRINITY COLLEGE. 

Thk tall troPH on the campus of old Trinity am beginnmg to b© 
covertid with little groea shoots, and the bird.s are drcady returning 
from their eitnny Southem homeFi, to build tbetr nests m thcsB regions 
of knowledge and intellect, while the gra5\ grim old College build- 
ings, under the geuial influences of the warm spring, throw out upon 
their otoDy backs in the early momiog. the grey hoir froet, only to be 
dissipated by the advancing day, seeming coyly to give a parting kiss 
to Winter, and to be aslianied to have it seen. The windows now are 
thrown open, and the Students' faces seem to wear a brighter smiiei 
while tbe evening song, which the cold confined to the College room, 
now echoes through our eireela or ander some fair damsera window, 
while the blue-coated watch follows anxluusly, iu his eager desire for 
the eafoty of galea, signs and knockcra. fiotne of the ProfcHsors, too, 
are of tho peramHulatiDg claas, and their kocn ears too frequently 
guide thdr dleot foet to where the votaries of Bacchus or the devo- 
tees of Euterpe are engaged in their ciaHHical researches ; yet, aa all 
these inquisitive autborrties measure a pretty large vertical angle, 
they are easily distirgnished in tbe djtrkest night by their altitnde, 
when, if an open highway is presented, the StudenVs invariable motto 
is, " Legs, do yrmr duty, your body's in danger." 

In her course of JDStruetion and the abilities of lier Professors, 
Trinity calla hcraelf inferior to no College in the land The Latin 
and Greek instruction is based) to a considerable extent, or tbe Oxford 
system, and if a constant drill in Iambics, Trochaics and Heianieters 
can accomplish the result, the graduates of this College will one day 
be numbered among the be^t classical scholars of oar country. The 
talents of our Mathematical and Historical Frofesaors itre already 
well-known throughout the country by ihelr numerous publications, 
while the atudiea of Ithetorio and Metaphysics reach tbe maalmum 
standard of American Cc>llegej». Profeaaor Eliot, who waa cleclcd to 
the office of Proetdent of the Callage several tnonths alneo, has accept- 
ed the position and «n1«ri?(i opon itn duties, though the formal cere- 
mony of inauguration has heea deferred until the 8th of April, prox- 
imo. We expeet to have considerable of a time on that day, inas- 
much as the ceremony will have been deferred uuusuaily long, and a 
long anticipation will have created the necessity for a tremendous ju- 
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bileo, The programme of afTatra has not been doGDitely arranged, but 
will bo spmcwbat as foUowa ; The Prctudent will bo escorted by Lho 
Students to flomo publk building* wheu the Assistftnt Biabop of the 
DiocCflo, Bishop WJllianis, wUI deliver an addrcsa, followed by an ad- 
drefiH of welcome by one of the Sf uclents id behalf of his fallows, (W- 
B_ Tibbila is tho Orator eleot,) Then the Prewdeot will deliver his 
Ifitugiirol* and in the evening the College biiildingj^ will be illumiaa- 
tod anil a band perform upirn the campus, the whole to close vnxh a 
daacD into the houra of Diorn. Our Faculty oonBists of the foUowing 
gentlemen : The Preaideat, who also fills the Historical chair ; Pro- 
feaaor F>DchoDi the ProfesBorof Cbemistry and Geology; Professor 
Brooklesby, of Mathematica; Professor Davies, of Greek; Professor 
Stiokuey* of Latin ; Profeaaor llawkes, of the Modem Languages and 
Rhetoric ; and the Ruy. Mr. Wa^hbunit who is temporarily £lliag the 
(:hair of MetapbysicsH The syntem of marks is based on a standard 
of ten for perfection, and a cipher far failure, which, with the interve- 
ning tenths, makes a numerical system of one bundredi by whlcb to 
graduate the Studeul'tt ubiULies, though some of the Professors rcfase 
to make a ten on principle, while othora in tboir kind-bcartedneaa giv« 
ten far a ' rusb' aud nino for a ' flunk.' All hail to thoBo noMu Bpeoi- 
mens of merir who, when ■ clothed iu their littlo brief authority/ fail 
not to remember that they too were once young, and look with a leni- 
ent eye on the fanlta and imperfeotiona of tbose placed under their 
charge, believing too that mental advanconicnt is not inoousisU^nt with 
occasional imperfection in recitation. 

The physical education, or rather bodily improveraeDt, in conneetion 
with the culture of the mind, which is becoming so important in the 
opiuion of College gcvernmonts, receives an eucrgetic impulse at tlio 
hands of tb^j inembers-of Trinity. At present we have no conipLatfi 
Gjmnasium connected with the College, but a few minutes walk down 
town brings us to one that is extensively patronized by the fStudenta ; 
we anticipate, hovever, Boeing a bulldiDg erected soim, which wo may 
call our own, and which may contain a complete apparatus, and ail 
the faotlities for the tlevelopment of muscle. As far aa out-door exer- 
cise goee, we have coiUed in the aid of all kinds of mimly games and 
amusemontfl. We hnvo a base-ball dnb, coneiating of fiome thirty-fiva 
members, who may be soon, on almost any pleasant evening, engaged 
in that exercise, aeeordlng to the rules laid down by the National Baae- 
Ball Convention. It is called tha Erownell Base-Bull Club, from tbt» 
&on of our reverend Bishop. Tudor Brownell, Esq.. and its officers are : 
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President, "W. S. Cogswell. 

Vtee Pmid^, W- H. Webster, 

Secretary, W. T. Cume. 

Treasurer, A. L. DeKoBi^et. 

Wo havo tut a sbglo Boat club In Oollcgs at presentj but tbe Tuom- 
bera of it are aotive, ODergctic moo, and take a ^ttrong intc-re&t in its 
advancement, so tbat we expect sdou to see a new race-boat, pulled by 
the strong arms of our blue and wttt^e boys^ Rweeping over the smooth 
Conaecticcit. The officers of the Miau6balia Bout Club are : 



Captain, 

\at hieatenaTit, 

FuneTj 

Coxxwai», 



W, S. Cogawell. 
W. H. Webflter, 
G. W,Hiipg. 
Arthur Bowen. 



Tbe Club practice in a large cigbt-oared bargo and a four-oared 
Lap streak. 

Believing that the Army drill ia one of tie bcAt modes of exercise, 
and tbat a kiwwiedgo of mtJiUrv tjictics would bo ticiernl to every man, 
fl military organization ntus recently start<?d heroi nndor tbe title of 
The Graham Guards, wblcb is now In a very Aouriabing condition, 
Dnmberiug alfont forty men, botb Students and Professors, Divisions 
of it drill nightly under the f^borge of thfi commissioned officers, KnA, 
while tbe tatoo of the drum disturbs our dassic silonce, we are often 
led to think of tbe numerous acquirements that may be attained by 
tbe Student, without any infrlTigement on the regular College exer- 
cisea. The commissioned officers of The Graham Guards ore : 



P. H. Fowler, 
W. 8. Cogswell. 

W, H. Webster, 
n. 0. Cowling, 
T. R Fordney, 
J- 1, Lewis. 



Captain. 

lit Lieiilcaani, 

2d 
2d 
Ensign, 

Order!]/ Sergeant, 

Aesthetic culture, whirh is so pssonttal to the refinemtmt of the 
morals and manners of auy inan. and especially of tbe Student who 
for four years u removed from the reatredning tnHueace of tbe home 
ctrdo, receives an tmpulite herein some of its h ranches, an Long all 
which the cultivation of a taste for music takes a leading part- It 
aeems as if melody were tbe natural vent for the exuberance of Stu- 
dent spint, and horn as m every College, regular and irregular dubs 
fiend forth their Joyoud strains m aeaseu and out of season. Tbe oblef 
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of the reg^ular mufiical orgflniztitioas in this Oollego is tlu? KuterpUzi 
Society, whoee inemb^ra have nb^Ady by conaiderable practice attained 
a bigh ilpgrer> of pprfot^LioD, Ita piuniineut positions are Dccupicd by 
tie following geiiLlmnen: 

Ltader, F. H. Fowler, 

Sccrefarif and Trtagnrrr, F, Morris. 
We have aleo the Trinity Chesn CIuIj, bat it has been organized so 
Rhort a titne. that they havo not gentirally attained a grt^at deal of per- 
fection, though somo of them are quite skillful iu thiit beatitl/ul game. 
The officers are 

President, T. McK, Brown. 

Secrttary, T. P. Fordney, 

Treasurer, J), L. Peclr, 

Citralor, C, M. StroDg, 

Judge of Apptah, H. S. Smith, 

Our chapel services are now held iu a room, specially fitted up for 
that purpose, on the ground floor of Soabury Hull. The seats of the 
diifeient classes aro separated by two aisles crossing each otber, the 
entrances behig at the ends of the abort aisle, while at oue extrenuty 
of the maiu aisle are the altar and readiug-deak. and at the other the 
organ and choir aro looated. The services are held monuug and eve- 
ning, accorf]ing to the forms of the PTotGstant Episcopal Church, bnt 
on Sunday, the Students attend one cf the parish churches of Hart- 
ford ; it is, however, the purpose of our President to build a new 
Chapel, and erecting the College hito a Perish, have the Studc-nta 
worship on Sundays in their own henie churf;h, around their own fam- 
ily altar* 

One thing noticeable at Trinity ia the almost total absence of that 
class- fueling, which ia so prevalent in many other Colleges, and which 
does not recoguizo a fanuliar intorcouri^e bot^retn the membors of dif- 
ferent clashes ; and when wo hear anponnta of the old regime in Col- 
leges, when Freshmen respectfully doffed their hats to Seniors and 
cleaned their muddy boots, we are sometimes led tfl involuntary ejac- 
uiadons of surprise at seeing the Freshman and Junior watbiii^ arm 
in arm, or the Soplion:ore and Senior familiarly talking, with then' 
feet cocked up od the same table. This abolilion of class distinction 
arises from our paucity iu numbers, the onjy test of admission to the 
social circle being a man's good-fudlowship and not the number of h!a 
class ; a slate of things, which, if it detract at ail from the class feel- 
ing, makes up the deficiency by ita increase of College feeling. The 
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same circumstancoa olTcct the movements of a Student in scoictjt; ho 
IB not obliged to pin the Dumber of his class on the lapel of his coat, 
but a gentlemanly ^leportment is the 'open SpaRmo !' behind which 
Freabmon and Srtphr»nif>rca mingle fmely with Juniera and Seniora ; 
and It is no nnusual thing to see the sober and sedate Senior *cut 
oul' JD the recarde of the sprightly fajr ones, by the precocious, but 
gay and laughing Freshtnan. If social cultare \s beneGcia!. here 
there is an opportunity of obtaining the benefit, than which no city in 
the land can offer a better ; for here the faireat ladies of the town 
keep their houses constantly open to the Student, and an unceasing 
round of gayety attracta the scholar from the abstraot to the practical 
cultivation of a knowledge of tlie Muses. Terpsichore, with sorrow be 
it spoken, here steals the palm from her aedater sisters, and Clio must 
be content to take bur moonlight walks alone, while Lhe sounds of 
mirth and revelry echo through the Pierian Cave. Of conrae a de- 
votion to moral pleasure prcaupposea the absence of the immorali and 
the Btera Frofessora look with a kinder eye, the following morning, on 
the Student's half-ciosvd eyo-ild and weak knee-joinld. and, on account 
of the latter peculiarity, emlla the joyfully received 'sufficient* to the 
standing patient sooner than usual, inatmcting hiiD by bis manner to 
" Go and sin no moreJ* 

The principal occunences that have served to mark wit^h varied 
brightness the dull monotony of our Cellege life, have thus been given 
briefly above, though the involuntary omission of on© point revives 
again the dittica of u historian. I refer to Wasbicgtou's Birthday. 
Trinity, formerly Washington College, annually celebrates the 22d of 
Febniary, iu honor of i(a foniier eponym, and the year 1861 ahroniules 
a celebration second to none of previous yeara. A crowded audience, 
In the College Cabinet, listened to a splendid address upon tJie * Con- 
stitutlou atid Waahiuglon's eooncetion with it,' by B, 0» Cowling, fol- 
lowed by s, Poenit * pregnant with celestial fire,* from the lips of W. 
A. Dejsbrisay; the whole performance varied by the muslo of the 
Harmonia Uand- If Washington ho couacioua of this tribute to his 
memory, renewed thanksgiving muat fill bis heart for being permitted 
his instrn menial it y In tlie formation of a Repitblin that has nired Kuch 
grateful sens. The Junior Exhibitioti, to take place on tbe Hih of 
Uay, ^111 probably be noticed in a future News Article, so 1 forego 
any prophelic allusions to it. 

At a regular meeting of the College to fill vacancies iu the Edito- 
rial corps of the Quarterly, It wod voted that hereafter tbe Editors 
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sball consist of t^o Seniora and two Juniors. Accordingf; two mem- 
bera of the Junior class wcro chosen to fill the vacancies, and tLc Edi- 
tors 1109 are R-O. Oowlisg, A, Morse, Jr,, U- &- Smith and J. B. 
Murray. 



YkflMlDtU. 



XI— tmiVERSlTY OF VEEMONT, 

When tlie last News Article was prepared for tbe Univkbsitv 

QuABTEftLV Bl the closc of November, ILe Students vere leaving en 
muMc tor home, Y^hero doublkas ajoyouB Thu-uksgiving greeted tbeir 
return. From then to the first daj of February, the College walJa 
were ailcntj the halls dcRCrteUi ond the bell at roatn Bat now, when 
the tni(ldle of March ta over, and maple dava are in their glorj\ the 
scene is changed. Familiar facc^ one aflor unothi-r appear* reunions 
are mada, and the current of Sm dent-life flows on as before. But 
this Icada us to ftpeak of our vaeations, whieh are differently diTided 
than at nmst Institutions. 

At the close of Spring Term, just as the Hoovers of May begin to 
appear, and the earth to put forth her brightest verdure, 
the Student enjoys one week of rest. During those few 
daya, ho " crowds time," or, in other words, nmkes the moat of hiB 
time. It is not well to give him more at that season ; for vitb us it 
is apt to Le ^he season of poor woatber Then comes August, all 
mellow and fruitful, which month he has all to himself, provided, bow- 
ever, the paternal powers that be, do not lid biui luuke hay, and 1>e 
generally useful. If a frtc man, he is at liberty to cat Luck1e1>erries 
of hia own gathering on the hills not many «trccta away j the Green 
Hills, five paraaanga distant, are a capital epot for mueing, (if b(* is of 
the meditative or poelieal goniusT) and for developing leg-muscle, 
looking down upon "a fallen world," and for studying the clouds in the 
spirit of Ruakin hy *'an intimate acquaintance with every 'cload' 
from Antwerp to Venice;** or if the spirit of Nimrod won't *' down" 
in hia breast, armed and accotztredt he can bring down the deer, and 
enjoy trout, in that land beyoi.d the beautiful waters of our lake, 
wbose mountain-tops are seen afar, and lend tbeir presence to our 
scenery, — that land of the Adirondacks which Mr. Ueadley has writ- 
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ten of BO fioely, and that good poet, Alfred B, Street* described in 

verse. But the prime repose from College offieia, is when the Thanks- 
giviDg festival coraes. Then (as already said,) the College doses for 
two mouther or until the first day in Februuryt giving a long vacation 
In the kecDcat seaacin of the year. The occasion of this is teaching. 

The Studeuta of the University in many cases rely partly or id 
whole, for support, upon Lhelr own c:(ertion3, A com- 
mon method of doing this as elswhero, is to toach during 
the long winter vuciition and a portion of the spring term. In this 
way a large number of us spend Dur be^t vacation, But it ta far more 
protitabte to be thus employed than to utterly waste it, as do some of 
our modern Collegians, Some Students teach unce or twice during 
the ceurse. because they consider it ■* a good diaciplme." It certaialy 
is a help* *' more vays than one ;" for it helps both mind and pocket. 
As an instance of the custom with ua. more than two-thirda of the 
Junior class during the past vacation were instructing young ideas. 

With us, at this season of the year, studies are unusually severe. 
The examinations are at hand, when Juniors and Soph- 
ouioroa must ** plug" and " cram," wben a very respect- 
ahle amonut of Mathematics must be reviewed, and considerable Latin 
and Greek read over, in order to reach the Rubicon examination mart. 
The Junior will exhume his *Sophomoral knowledge, and the Sopho- 
more brush up his Freshman underKtanding, so as to pass muster 
Contrary to the plan of Coliegcs generally, the Junior E^xLibhion doea. 
not take place till the ovening preceding Commencement which occurs 
the first day of August. But the Sophomore Exhibition comes o^ May 
16th, the opening day of the Summer term, Tben the young gcuile- 
men first appear on the stage aR Collegians, Tt is a day full of glory 
to them. To be for a few momenta " the observed of observerH." to 
have bia name nicely printed in capitals, to be editorially puffed, to win 
admiration from helles but no flowers,* and to please the Professors, 
each one has daily and nightly agonized for months. The Juniors 
go about such things more calmly, though none the less effectivelyi 
doubtless. The Sophomores speak their own productions, which ia 
not commoEily the case elsewhere- 

We hear that a " rrofes.sorahipt of Muscle " has been established in 
a sister College, and that a ten thousand dollar gymna- 
sium has been erected at the College of Elms, with nine' 
pins us a part of ihe estuhlishmeiit The modern idea that physloal 
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IB equal in importaoco to intellectual cuUure in College, is much bott«r 
than tLe old idea of non -trouble ebout physique, and trouble about 
braluH. And procisolj' boru we find a dofect JQ our Univeraity. Wo 
car&eslty pmy tho corporation, patrons, and tbe pitt)]Ic generally, to 
do away this evil. Give us, genllemeni a few thousand dollars for 
lliia bunevolent object, — the cataltUslimet of a gymna^um Jbr the 

Thiu is the eeaaan of the year when tlie budged ones oomo forth, and 
the ogg of neutrality i^ broken by tbo Dearly hfttched 
KreEbmeD. Tbe Societiea bold tbeir cabalistio meetings 
Satiirdfly evenings; then is the dreadful honr, the decisiTe hour, for 
the tremblings jet unborn candidate. Kext momiDg the sun rises on 
him a bailged man for the first time, and all are on the ^i vice to see 
whether be la an " Owl," a *' Sig." or a " Delt," Wo hoped to be able 
to give the names of our orator and poet for next CommeDcement, but 
as yet no de^oite arrange meats have been made by the Literary 
Societies. 

In presenting various items of Interest and facts refipecting a Col- 
lege in the Univeasitv Quabtebly, prominent among 
them sliuuEd be Religions Id ielligence. We are sorry 
to perceive a remissness in this respect, among our fellow Editors in 
the institutions which sustain tliis publication. "Were this eul>ject in- 
troduced into the News Ar licks, it would be highly gralifyiug to all 
our Cbriatian rcadersr and it would furnish ourjoumals iufurtnatlon 
which thoy are always glad to receive. We cannot at present report 
any speeial iotero^t amoog our Students. During the piistyesr, at 
times a Boriousuesi^ has prevailed, Dnd two oases of hopeful oonveraions 
in the Senior ClasR occurred, but we have had no aoaaon of continued 
and successful efforts. Weekly prayer meetings have been sustained 
throughout the year. Our Students are mostly of a sober and studtous 
olaasp 
We wish to record the death of one among those of our Alumni 
who have died during the past yenr. The Rev. Dambl 
Clay Hol'qhtoiv, DJj., was a member of the Class of 
1S40. At the time of his death, which occurred last Summer, he was 
Kdilor of the American Presbyterian, published at Rhiladelphia. He 
was a man of great energy, sterling worth, and largo discretion. He 
held an able and ready pen, as his writings and contributions as edi- * 
tor, show^ Among \\\'s> classmates that have pursued similar vocations, 
and acquired reputaliun Lhrougbout the world, are Henry J- Baymoud 
of the New Vork Timet, and J. R, Spalding of the Neic York World. 
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Xn.— WE8LEYAK UNIVERSITY. 

It cannot be alleged by any well-infomied person, that American 
K«lhodiaci has, during the last qiiarterof a century at least, been dia- 
regardful of the intelleetual culture of tbe muUitudlnous luasaes she 
baa gatbered lato her comirmnion. 
The diatinguished Kdward Everett ictroduced hU address upoD 
EducatioQ, at MiddTetowDp four years since, by the 
statement ttiat tha Methodist Gburuh during tbe last 
twenty-fiTO years had sccorapliahed more for popular 
education than any other Chrietim denoininaHon, 

In vindication of fier earlier and more primitive attitude mi\t refer- 
ence to e-ducation, Dr. StevenSj the eloquent historian of Methodism, 
observes, " Hetbodifim was cradled In a UoiversKy, though it was bora 
in tho Epwortb Eectory. It could not, iharefore* bo iudiffen;nt, umcb 
losa hoatilep to tho education of tho people, though its poverty and 
abHorptiuu in more directly moral labors for their elevation, did not at 
first allow much scope to its «dncational measures. Wesley, however, 
never lost sight of ^ticb measures ; and it is an intoresling fact that in 
the year which is recognized as ths epoch of Methodism, the date of 
Its first field preaching, and amon^ the miserable people where tbe 
latter began, it also began the first of its literary iostilntions. In its 
public capftcily it has always zealously promoted practical knowledge 
and education i1 institutions. 

Objections to an cdiicjil^d ministry have been comparatively modern, 

and almost wholTy personal At tho present time the 

DC m" m'Xsi In- Methodist Episcopal Church has. In America, not less 

than one hundred and twenty literary institution a, and 

several of these were established solely for the education of the 

ministry. 

Ttie Wesleyan University was founded in the year 1830, The sub- 
OriBtDufWo-iev' J^*^' *^^ eetablishiog a firat'Clads denominational school, 
fB Uni¥H-*^ty. jj^j^ f^yj. ^ }oTi^ tinie previous to this dnto, boen acrioualy 
considered among the prominent ni^n in tho church, 

Uev- Laban Clark, a Presiding Elder in the New York Conference, 

while traveling over his district, then embracing half of 

the Slat* of Connecticut. Ifiamed that a Military Sfihool 

located at Middletowo, of only five yeara existence, had closed its 

career, and that the vacant buildings could be porohaaed for one eighth 
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at tbclr actual cost. This good man, who la still liv^lng, an4 reatdes 
near the rnstitutian he so zealously cherished In its youth, aod is 
Prfaideikt of its Board of Tniste«3, at once not only proposed to be 

one of ten to purchase the buildtngs, bat ako pledged himself to se- 
cure nine others Trilling to bear the expense with him, " Favorably 
impressed with the promptner^s and spirit of this acceptance, the 
owners of the MtHUry Acodeoiy determined to ffirt the properly to 
the MethL>dist Epi.Mjopal Church, if they could be assured that a Col- 
lege would be permanently egtablisfaed/' The proposition waa pre- 
aentfid to the New York Conference by Mr. UUrk, m 1839^ and to the 
New England Conference during the same year. Committees were 
appointed, consSatliig of Lahan Clark, John Emory, Thomas Burch, 
8aiDuel Lue^ey and Heman Bangs from the former, and Wilbur Fisk, 
Tiznulliy Merritt und Stephen Martindale from the latter) to coasider 
the matler In all tt^ bearings* 

The jomt-eoQiniitt^o, aftor receiving numerous propoBitions from 
Farioua locstioQs, accepted the liberal offer at Middlotown, The 
Annual Conference of 1830 approved their decision, and a very liberal 
cbar(«r being obtained, the Milittiry Academy became the Westeyiu 
University.' 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, matead offending all her financial 
strongth in establishing two or three liberally endowed mammotb 
Universities, has bestowed her troasurra bountifully upon numerous 
smi^Uor institutions,— whether it be to greater advaotage is most 
quest ion able. 

It waa designed by the founders of thia University that It should 
be not only the drat ia rank, being first founded, but 
that It should also Bustarin Its poaitlon as ihc Methodist 
QnlU'go i»f tbe couutry, as its name would indicate. Although the 
twculy'fivo other Collegea and UniveraJtifis Bince established under 
Methodist »upcrvidon have divided the patrona^^e. and in a measure 
diiiiinidhcd tho luatre of her name,, and tbe scope of hor usofulneas, 
still Wcsleyan rauat bo conaidcred "the mother of them all.'* 

As nn inducement for Clergymon to educate their aong, Scholarshipe 
were given to ministerg upon the payment of 8100, per- 
niitling them to send a Clergyman's son (their own, or 
another's,) ^^^tng life-time. Other S eh olarahipa were issued, perpet- 
ual Sdiolarships, upon the payment of 5500. several of which have 
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been transferred to the President to be used for the benefit of such in- 
digent Students as he may designate. During tlie year 1859 new 
Scholarships were issued, TJntler the now arraDgemect, $50 seourea 
"Free Tuition'' for 15 years, and SlOO aecurea "Free Tuition" for 
50 years. 

During a prosperous existence of thirty yearar the 
Wealeyan University has had five Preaidenta* 
Among tho oononized nanie^ of the Oburch^ none ia more prcciona 
than that of Dr, Wilbur Fialc, none more revered than that of Dr. 
Stephen Clin, 

The following are the names of the Presidenta. with Iheir term nf 
service : 

1S31— Rev. WilB^r Flsk, ST.D. 1839. 
1S39— Uer. Stephen Olin, D,D„ LL.D. 1841. 
1841— Rev. Nathan Bacga. DJ), 1842, 
1842— Rev. Stephen Oiin, D.D., LLC 1851, 
1852— Augustus W. Smith, LLJ>. 1867. 
16S7 — Rev» Joseph Cammings, DD. 

The first Student was Oaman C^ Baker, subsequently made a Biah- 
Firti fliaHpui. op of the Church. 
Of the enlire Alumni, numbertng Bome eeven hundre*!. full one- 
third have entered the ministry. Ten have become Col- 
lege Presidents, and forty, College Professors. 
Neai'ly all the men engaged in Methodist Foreign }IissioQa have re- 
ceived their education hero. 
Perhaps no College in America is more discreetly spanng of her 
honors ttian Wesieyan. Uer own sons must deserve ei- 
ceeding well before they can expect to receive these 
" second lays." 

The buildings, of Portland stone, thoagb spacious, are not equal 
Building, ftdd ^ ^^^ present prosperity of the University- They are 
Lcc^tiin. situated on an eminence overlooking the city, Connecti- 
cut river, and the snrroundtiig couotry. No fairer or more command' 
ing site could have been seli^cted. 

Oq a rifio of ground jufit in the roar, la tho College Cemetery, whore 
ropoM the remaina of Fisk and Olb, Professor John M. 
Smith. flnJ a number of Students. 
The Library from time to time ha9 been enriched by donations 
The most valuable of these is the " Chapman Library." 
mostly presented by Thomas Chapman, of Camden, N. 
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X, coQflisUng of 2,000 Toluroea. Other valuable additions have been 
mado by preAontations from the Library of Rer. Joha Soicmtir^eld, 
and from tho Britiah CoDferencQ- 

There are at present 14,000 volumes in the CoUcgo and 6oaety 
Librarioa, 

The Apparatus waa mostly procured in London and Paris, aod tlie 
matruDreuta are of the moat approved modem con- 
strue ti on. 

The Philosophical Apparataa is ample, in the various departments- 

The Astronomical Apparatus includes a refracting telescope^ of 
seven feet focus and six inch aperture, eqnatoriolly mounted; transit 
circle, with micrometer microscopea ; astronomical clock; lepeatlng 
circle, sextants, &c. • 

The Cabinet of Natural History, already quite extensive^ is com- 
poBod, fir^t, of the Cabinet formerly belon^ng to the 
Military Academy; secoud, a collcuiion made by Dr. 
Prettcott, of Concord, N. H., conaisLing mostly of minerals from the 
New England atatca; third, a collecUun presented by Jotn Gove, 
Esq., of Boatou ; and fourth* tlio Frankfort Collcctiont the use of 
which is permitted tho Institution though they have not yet oome into 
fiill possession of it. Tho latter oolleelloii) c^ontnining some 2,000 
specimens, constitutea the most attractive part of the Cabinet, and we 
are pleased to learn that the Profeaaor of the Department is making 
an effort to secure it peroianently for the use of the University. 

The region about Middletown b rich in minerals, some seventy dif- 
ferent species and varietiea being found wittln a circle of tweuty or 
thkty miles. 

The number of Students at the present tjme members 

■LflDU mnri of the University is about liO, and tbe number of Pro- 
fessors is 7. 

The average age of Classes matriculating at this Cul lege, seldom 
falls below 21 years. Ths unusual average maturity will be still 
more apparent, when it is ohserveJ that full one-half of the Collegfe 
Classes are either experienced School Teachers, or b&ve begun the 
work of the Ministry. 
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SIIL— WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 

A BARK notice of eveiita since tlie appearance of the lastQuAB- 
TERLV ia all (liat we can furnish at tbis time. 
Our long winter terra opened January lOth. Many of our Studenta^ 
especially during Junior year, find it convenient, for 
financial and otber reasons, to leach a winter sctiotjl- 
Onr numbers, owing. to this fact, arc always lesaeneii at the commence- 
ment of the winter term ; but at the end of gve or ^ix weeha iho 
pcdugogues begiu to drop Jn, one afttr ucother, full of jollity and tbo 
praises of miscbievons school-girb- 

The Jaclison Festival, commemorating at once the birth of Wash- 
jAckHb FaiEi' iogtgn and of Col. Williams, was duly observed on 
^■'' Fel>- 22d- Appropriflle toaBta were rend, which w«ro 

suitably responded to by the following gentlemeTi t B. F. HuslingH, 
'61. Walter Oondict, '62.' Myron Wioslow. '63. J. H. Fisher, '64- 
Timely and eloquent remarks from Dr. Hopkins, and Hoo. Joseph 
White added to the iiilcreat of the occasion. Prof. Tatluclt aho made 
an address in characteristic stjle, and Rev, Mr. Durfee read' a letter 
fronj Nathan Jackson. Esq,, of New Vork city» aniiounciug; that be 
had made provision "for theoontinuanco of this festival through all 
time;' 

A new interest has been awakened in our Literary Societies, as to 
exUnmls, at toast. The proposed union of the libraries 
having been abandoned for the present, the Techniana 
htve been busy for some time pa^t. laboring to make their own as com- 
plete and orderly as poasihie. Mauy new boiiks have been added, and 
ft now catalogue ia aoon to be tasacd. Tho Logianst on the other hand, 
deeming their grealost deficiency (o lie in tho garniture of thdr hall, 
are proriding themselves with new carpeting and furniture, Th<)- 
offioera of the two SocietieH for the winter term are as followa : 



LLtrmr^ Socio- 



Phioto§ian. 
S. Danielsot)^ 
Z, R. Farrington. 
G. M, CarriiJglou. 
T. S. Thompson, 
E. Dewey, 

The Adelphio Union Debate oocurrod Wednesday evening. March 
6th, The following are the parts : 
Qitcati&A — "Ought Northern ministers to preach against Slavery t 
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Phihteehn Uin. 
F.P.Woodbury, 
H. M. James, 

G. Lougmuir, 

0. C. Atwater. Seu.E^, 
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AJirmatite, Philotogiant. Negative, Phihtfcftnianx. 

fl, T, Alexander, R. F. WOkinaon, 

G. H. CarriDgtjjn, J. E. Lockvood. 

a. G- Smith, G. Loagmuir* 

OrtiTion, Henry Anattce, Jr. Oration. W. N. Hadson. 

The MUU Theological Society holds od tbeeTan t^Dor of it? way, 
minisfflriTie: from week to week to the spiritual and intel- 
'octual good of ir-s members. The discrjsaictnfl of the 
prosant tenn have been acimated and practical ; the essays and reports 
well prepared. As a coDscquence, oar meetings have been very full- 
ThQ MisstoDBryHpirit, which it \a the aim of this Society to foster, 
received a new impulse several weeks alnce, on the occasion of the 
visit of Rev. Mr, Rood and Dr, Undlay, both of the South AfricaD 
Mission of the American Board. Their public addresses, and c<»iiver- 
satioD ID priTate. will long be borne in memory by many here> An 
invitation lias recently been citcnded by the Mills Society to Rev. E. 
G. Beckwilh. late rresident of Oahu College, to address our Students 
Qn the claims of Missions. There are now in College ten or twelve 
men who hiiTe devoted themselves definitely to the work of Foreign 
Mlsaionn. How many more are studying benevolett operations 
abroad, and with prayerful honosty weighing the qucKtioa of personal 
duty, WG cannot tell. Old Williams, the mother of American Mia- 
sions, will never desert her offspring. 

The present officflrs nf the Mills Society are as follows : 
Z. R- Farrington, President. G-G. Smith. Vicf-PretidenL 

\f. L. Kayden. Secretary. A, Tnie» Treasurer. 

The Concert of Praypr for Colleges was suitably observed here- Tha 
siMv at whole College wai^ assembled in the Chapel in tht« after- 
Rsiigion- noon, and PreSn Hopkins In hia owii affectionate and im- 
presfiive moiuker, commended the nobbr and far-reiiching aims of life 
to the hearty acceptance of all. Profs. Lincoln and Basconi followed 
with a few able and earnest remarks, The Day of Prayer seemed to 
dale the begbning of a new order of things In many men's erperience. 
The Seaior Class has been especially favored ; in their midst the Holy 
One has been manifestly present, and the fruits of His power appear. 
For the Class of '6 1 was reserved the honor of iaitiating '* Class 
Day," at Williams. July 1 1th Is the day set, and the 
following are the appointments : 
0. 9. Maurice, President, E. Deweyt Srcretaryt 

F, P. Woodbury, Orator, A. C. Brown, Poelt 

Q. A. Sanders, it-y Orator^ A. P. Gage, HUtoritin, 

G. White, PT*>phtt. 
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The Williams Quartbrly Liever was in a better condlHoTi than at 
wiuiimt nii»r- prcHcnt. It nevsr was in a worse tban when its proacnt 
t*ifiy- editors received it. For aeperal years the Quabtbrly 

EJttorship Lad S^eti an GXpDnsive luxury ; but last year the oonaern 
B«enied to have touched the bottom. The unjust coospiracy whicli 
elected the Editors of the Class of '60i received a deserved rebuke in 
the bankraptoy to which they were reduced, — their fourth Dumber 
dwindling to an apologetic card. The present volume was coniTneoced 
under better auspices. The present board, fairly elected, and backed 
by their class with a contiogent pledge of mgney. have known how to 
make the Quarterly pay not only its expeusea but also a profit of 
mure thau SGO. So prosper fair-play and business t^ct. The literary 
success of the Magazine baa kept pace with its pecuniflry, or rather 
bus prepared tbo way for U. The following prizes have been awarded 
by the editors; For best proae article from Senior or Junior GlasSi 
" The Works rrf Charles Laiub." to W. K Hudson. For best poera, 
from any menibor of College, "The Hynina of the A^s," to G. L. 
Boymond. The following gentlemen have been chosen by the Claaa 
of '62 to conduct the Quarterly for the next Collegiate year: 
Franklin Carter, John H. DeaiRODp Nicholas Murrr*y, George L. Eay- 
moml, Edwin Stewart 

Tbe latest sensation is the coup d* etat of the appointees to the 
Junior Exhibition. The "Junior men" not deeming 
the aoticipatt^d Mock'Bchedule a consummation to be 
wished with special devoiitn ess, planned a surprise, and gained the 
Qooperation of the Faculty* Monday morning, March 26i'hi tbe un- 
aiispeoting world — including the Mock-Schedule Committee — waa ap- 
prized that the Junior Exhibition would occur the said Monday even- 
ing, instead of April 16th, as per oatalogue. Tbia extraordinary 
measure of the J unior men of course met with proper reprobation at 
the hands of all eonserrativo citizens of our republic of letters. But 
no time was to be lost. The nearest printing press was put in rerjuisi- 
tlon, and during the Eiliibilion the Schedules arrived, diminished in 
%he, but not in severity, and were distributed amid intense eicltoment, 
"Whether this is our lost Junior Exhibition, and whether tbis is our 
lost Mock-Suhedulo, time will show. 

It has recently been announced that no mateh^gamea between Col- 
leges are to be allowed during t^rm time. Masked pro- 
cessionR are also to be suppressed. Pres. Ho|ibinA and 
Prof Perry are soon to sail for Europe, where they will spend the 
coming Summer. The Lyceam of Natural History is in Its usual 
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prosperous crm^HbTi, Dr. W, G- Wnlker, of Boston, has recenUy 
dignified hiH mteotion to present to the College^ property Talued at 
$20,000 end over, to ha used for the encouragement of the study of 
Natural ninUiry. and eap^oiully in aiU of exp(.ditioni fiimilar to tlioso 
which the L. N. >L seot out last auminer. and at prenous titneB, 
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XIV^TALE COLLEGE. 

Tub term just closing is better adapted than any other in the year 
for. attention to the immediate studies of the course. The reason 
iacka out-of-door temptatioDS, and at the s&mc time invigorates mind 
and body, by ita bracing atmosphere, far application that would at 
other times be unendt^rable. Almost as a natural consequence, this 
term ia barren of those incidoots usually recorded in the News Article. 
With retummg spring, howover, oomes a new zest for tho»e pnrsuiEs 
which relieve the tedium of study. Among these* the boating la al- 
most the firsi to fcpl the vivifying iuQuenco of the season. 
The new syat&m, Intn>dueed into the Navy last year, may now be 
consiJerud in sui^cessful operation. As this has never 
buen noticed iu tbe Qlartrhlv, anil oa tLe boaliug is a 
aubject of very genera] intereat, it may be well to state some of the 
most promioent fcaturoa. That this may bo clearly uodestood, it \b 
necessary first to mention »ome of Ihe pecuHariliea of tbe old system. 
Under this, some few men. £.]nhitious of boa.tiiig dislinction, went 
through the class, sometime during Ihc first six months of Its exist- 
ence, and collected two or three clubs, of about twenty men each. 
They, lacking eiperience in all the detaSls, and scorning all advice, 
proceeded to ro-produee mlstukes of the classes which bad preceded 
them. The orgauizatiau was coiiipluted by the close of the second 
term of Freshman year, and the boat wns purchased in which most of 
the neit term was to be spent, in drilling, by Ihe " picked crew," 
eager for their first race. The boata were acarcely used after 
Junior year, and being aold, usually at a great sacrifice, a *5Uiall divi- 
dend was made to the club, and the boat, flag, uniform, reputation, and 
all that should have drawn the interest of the Graduate back to the 
bondng, a.% oiio of the pleasantcst gf his College pursuits, were gone. 
Under the now eyslem, the Nayy is to consist of a certain number of 
permanent clabsr extending through oil the classes- Tbe members of 
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each Freshiuan olaaa are electioneered for them, just aa they are for 
the literary and secret Societies, aud eager Captama keep jealous 
M'aLcl] cf the promloeDt gymnasts und procitslng oarsmeu during the 
Grst weeks of the fall torm. Tbo bouts are hjinded down from class 
to claasi with the uamei flagBp unifonnf eto-i the monuments of the ex- 
ploits of the club. The mco crows are also t-bosen from the entiro 
olub, without regard to claBS, thus doing away, in seme degreOi with 
objectionable class prejudieea. Besides all this, the boating is enjoyed 
at a far leHs esppnae than formerly. This syatem went into operation 
laat year, and now includes two olassee. Under it there are tUrea 
clnbfl, the Glyuna» the Nisief and the Varuna. The firat has now a 
fine lap-atrcak shell, purchased last year, and a new barge nearly coTn- 
pleted. The Nixie owq a handsome bargee* also purchased last year, 
and expect a new ahell, 9oon. The YaruDa have also a fine barge, a 
lap-streak gig> and a new Bbcll, now building. From all this we gath- 
er good hope for the future of the Kavy. One of the prominent fea- 
turea of the cew system is a thorough organization, which is one of 
the first essentials for success. 

The Prlza Debates In the Senior and Sophomore 
Clati&ea look place in Jaauary, The prizeti were award- 
ed as follows : 

Senior Class, — Linemia. 
First Prize to Sextua Shearer. Jr. 

Second Prize to Edward R. Sill. 

Third Prize te Isaac 8. Lyon- 
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Senior Cities,- — Brothcriin Unity* 
First Prize to J. Lanuiau Harmar. 

Second Prizo to Simeon E. Baldwin* 

Third Prize to John C, Kinney, 

Sophcmore Clcts, — Linftnia. 

First Prize to Leander T. Chamberlain, 

8ecoikd Prize to Chariea X Arms. 

Third Prize to Charles C. Blatcbloy. 



Sophomore Clau, — Brcthm in Unity. 

Fi™t Prize to {^.It^ant- 

Second Prize to Egbert B, Bingharo. 

Third Prize to Cyrus W. Frauds. 
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Upon tlio 16th of JftQuary» ihe present Senior Cluai 
elected thdr CIoas Orator and Toet Tbey made cboice 
of the fullowlti^ gentlemen : 

ForChtM Oratcro/'SL 

Sextus Shcarert Jn 

ForClatt Poet of 'CL 

Edward R. SilL 

The Junior GTaas hare elected as Editors of tbo "Yafc ^>ff7-dry 
EfiLtanoriiis Magazine"' for fho ctnningjear; — G. M. Beard, D. K 
■Yii- LU- M-<; Hemenway, Wm. Lampsoii, R. Skhner, J, P. Tajlor- 
The [>nzes for English CoEnpo?<ition. ofT^^red to the Sophoinoro Class, 
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havu been awardod as follows : 
First Divisiow. 



Firg£ Pfi«.— G. W. Alien and L. T. CharabeHain. 
Second Prite. — Egbert B. Bingham anU K Ulakesleo, 
Third Prize,— ^, W. AthertoQ and J. Berry. 

Beconii Division. 

Firtt Prize,— J. 9. FJflk. 

5«o»iJ PrUe.-S. Vk\ Dufficid nnd G. S. Hamlia. 

T/tird Pn'^e,— H. F. Dimock and Wm. B. Dannbg. 

Thiku Divis[ortT 

Pint PnV*.— E. ?. Hydo and Wra. G. Reed. 

Sfcond PHzr.—l\ W. Matt^son. 

TAir^ Prize,— 1\ A. Keimet and J. B. Mitohell, 

FouBTB BivrsiON, 

Ptr^t Prize, — Wm. G. SumhOf abd Wm. 0. Whitney. 
Set^ond Prize,— C. Whitehead. 
Third Prise,— U. M. Whitney. 

Aooording to the Bcttloment between the claimants under the will of 
Thfl Eii-wi.rtii *^^ '^*^ Hon. Henry L. Ellswortli, Yale Collego has re- 
*^*^^*' ceived posaoBsion of Western laudn to tha valuo of nine- 

ty thouaand dollara. Of Jheso. eighty thousand doUara worth were 
aeleoted by an agent of the College and the balance by thn olhor heira, 
The landa vera tiiken at the prices set upon them by Mr. I^llsworth 
hiflaself tihorlly before his death ; since which time, howevor, tbey are 
thought to have risen consiiJerabLy in value. Those belonging; to the 
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Oollege are now estimated, by good Judges, to be worth over a han- 
dled thousand dollars. 

The Beethoven Society, cortD^ictGd 'with the College, gave & concert 
DMthoreD8oci i*i thiQ Qity, oti Sloti day evening, April 1 at, when they 

<ij Oonrprt. g^^g a Cantata, cnUlled tho " Student's ExcuTsion," 
com posed oiproasly for tho Society, 

The annHfll flhefis Tournament wrs held during the month of 
ilaruh. Tho Senior and Junior cloaaea were matclied 
against each other, also the Sophomores and Freshmen, 
The winners in tlieee contests then played against each other The 
Seniors were represented by Messrs, Baldwin and Davenport, the 
Juniors by Messra. Johnson and JudHon, the Sophomores by Messrs. 
BlatehJey and Webster, and the Freshmen by Messrs. Barnett and 
Betts. In tho first contest the Seniors and Freshmen were the vic- 
tors. Upon tlie second trial the Seniors were again victorious, 

Towntend '^^^ sul+jccta for Iho essays for tho Townsend Prizes 

Bvvjeci^ have boon announced. They are ;— 

1. The Legends of Greece. 

2. The Uiiiversltiea of Oxford and Cambridge. 

3. Faith in Moral Trnth csscnliul to tho highest achievements of 

SUCCC8B. 

These prizesi sis in number, are offered to the Senior Class, The 
prize cssayy are Oieti delivered as orf^tlons, and to the best is awarded 
the De Forest gold medal. 

Important changes are to be made in the plan of the Senior Bien- 
nial. Formerly the ciamination has begun about the 
fourth week of the Summer term, and oontinLied, upon 
alternate days, until tho sixth Wednesday, which was " Presentaiion 
Day." This yeiir, and hereafter, the examination will comraenco on 
the first Saturday and be continued on every Saturday until the siith 
in the term. There are also to be examinations upon the lust two 
Thursdays of this p( riod. Class Day will probably come upon the 
seventh Wednesday, one week later than usual. The formal presen- 
taiion iti Chapel, whiuh has hea^loforu given the aame of the day, is 
to be dispensed with ; so that tha day will become noticeable hereafter 
only for tho Valedictory exercises of the Class, No changes are to 
bo made in tho Sophomore Bicmiial. 

jn^jPT The Junior Exhibition of the Class of '62 look plaeo 

BxMbJUoo. ^^ Tuesday, April 2d. The "order of eserelses" w* 
give^ as follona 
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Newe Articles. 

APTERMOOK. 



[April, 



I. Undo. 

t. TMuertoticm, "SelfnleniDUCcmditioQof TrueGre&Qiev,"l7HAn^ 
borgor, ReadinQ, Fa, 

Z. DisstrtatioQ, " 6ir "WyiiAm Wallace/' by Char!e» Jl^nty Rove, /Jwrwi^aw. 
4, Ontioii. " 'Hie B^Urroejis aftho World."by Jooepli FilxRAndolpb. TWmtnv JIT-f 

G. CiflflertatioD, " Quo«n Anne's Hme," bj Willnm Piatt Kotchun, A^ York Oty- 
7. Oration, *■ The Lifo or the AgrimJturiBl," bj Frederic Au^iCia Wara, /or- 

Sl DiwertAtioD, " Intolsrance or Opinion," bjThoroaii Gairdnor Thornton, JTadua, 

9. UU£IC 

10. OrsCivn, *'Sintmni/' bj- Thomw Burjla Klrby, yewffmwt 

II. OntEoEL, "The CLaimH of Ago,^' bj Ira Ruah Alezandor, Lanj/ton^ Pa. 
13, Diwerliticm, " Lord BhOOii.*' by William Lawia Uatoon, ffarg^ml 

13. Uuaic. 

14, DisscrtatJOQ, "t7D]tfidEerort,"by niramHollisi«T Kimpton, T^icrtder^a, K. Y. 

16. DiAaerlBtion, 'Th9 CrcnlwEi FoAVor oT Von," bf G«orgo Lee WocObuU* Bay' 
viOd^. T. 

Iti- Orotlon, '^rho Fewer of Secroey over Popular Opinloo,'' by Ovorge Miller 
Beard, Andovar, Jfa». 

17. Uaa^ 

18. Diaaerlaticin, "Solf-reaum^tLOn," bj Charlca Burt Sunmor, &fliihtiHdffet JKua, 
19^ OriktiDD, "TliQ Bible ua an Eduutor," hy Junoii Henry CroHbj^ Banffor^ Ma. 
30. Plulosophical OnitioD, "HoTolutton and Befonn," by John Wesley Ailing^ , 

21. Musio. 

BVENINO. 

I. Uunc^ 

3- GreekOralion/''0 nf/ii*Xi?c '^''^ AftTvaiuv A?/urf iTfiuTTtW" byJohn Phelpa 
Taylor, AndniipT-, Maa. 

3. Dtj^surtfttioD, " Lorenzo deUonllci," hj Richard £kiDa<)r * CkKogo^ IS, 

4. Oration, *' WillJnro Iho Silent^" by Gfoevonor SUir, Nao Jlovtrw 
fi. Disaeflation, *' Guiaseppo Garibaldi." by Churioa Woolacy Coit, KorwidL, ' 
6- MuwG. 
7. Disforladon, "Tbe Intellcctitnl PhsM of our Zf&tiotiftl Cbofftctor/' by Wiitv 

Lowrio McClintoGk, Fiitiburgh, Fa, 

e. Omtiou, "EavonoTolut" by Cbarlee BantiB Hubbard, Boriott, Slaae. 
9. DiBsertdUoB, "Lord MacftulnFf" by WUliun I^mpuoa, LeHoy, }f. Y. 
IQ. Music. 

11. DiftaerWtion, "The Bftr u a Md for Eloquenoc," by JloLnlle Cox D^, . 
Biddeford, ifff. 

Ill- Orttloii, " Proacott att an Hirtorian," by Richard Mom, Nev York C%. 
13. PoooQ. "Byron laGrwce," by Robert EeUcy Weeks, .^w York OOv. 

II. Musia 
16. OiMortfttiofi, *'MuiUiieBB," by Daniel Egorton Rcaenvaj, Sv^id. 
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16- Or&tion. "The OoIoniAl Training of tha Americiui Pooplo," by Frodorio 
AdAma, Orange^ N. J. 

IT- OratioD, "EotaiLaLHm and frao LLotitutiotUi" b; Ecni; Huulio Stobbird, 

b™wv^ K Y. 

18. Uuaic 

19- Oration, "The Normnn Elomttnt in En^h HislOTX," hy Edwwd Bonton 
Coc, New York Cii\/. 

119. Oration, '* Adhorenoe la Rights tha true B«ia of l^ttioo^ LlfOt" hy Doniol 
Henry ChombcTlam, Worfater, Jfo&s. 

21, Philosophic^ Orfttion, "The Puritu and (he ^UaCy" by Carooliufl Ladd 
Eitehcll, Detroit, Ifteh. 

22. Uu^ic 

On tie 25th of March died Prof, Josiah W. Gibbs, of the Theolo- 
gical DeportuieDt, at the age of 71. Ho graduated at 
this College in lS09f became Tutor in 1911. and Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature In 1624, wliich position lie occupied until 
Ms death. 
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XV^THE UNIVERSITT QUARTERLY ASSOCIATION. 

A NuTiuit of our first Nuaiber in fbe '* Independeut/' codUihb the 
N«d df ft OflD- ftfll«wing signlflcaat senteocefl ; " How a Quarterly Mttg- 
«nis«er«unr. ftfiinc, cach Number containing from 150 to 300 pogoai 
could bo isBucd under saoh arrangements — how even a first Number 
could be edilod and published — was to ua a myHt^ry. till wc happened 
to observe the provision that ' a General Secretary of competent 
qnalifications may be employed and salaried to conduct the correa- 
pondeDco, etc/ The General Secretary U the man that works at the 
crank. On him the succgf^s of the enterprise muat depend.'' The 
AsBOciation considers that its moat urgent want Just at present, is this 
" General Secretary at the crank/' It is true that tbe Magaaine baa 
successfully reached the close of its tliinl volume without the aid of 
the General Secretary, but the want wliich was scarcely felt at first 
has DOW become most imperative. Each SQCccaeive Number has do- 
moUKtrated that what the Quarterly needs to put it upon its true 
basis in the General Secretary. The Aseocialion, wbicli at first com- 
prised but few Colleges, now embraces tweaty-five laatitutioDa within 
jta limita. The bueineea of tbe QuAftTEnuv has of cuurse rapiJIy la- 
creaaed aa ita field ban widened. It was one thing to control the cor- 
reapundenoe, correct the proof, and distributo tho copies of the Quao- 
voL. m, 38 
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TBBLY in its infancy, but It ia quit* another tbing to do it now. T 
Central Board feel that it ia due io them to be relieved of so much 
responsibility; but more tliau all this, it is duo tc the fluccesa of tlio^i 
QuARTKHLV that Ixsfore the close of the yearit ahoBid liavoa Gen^J 
eral Secretary. Tliis m all Jlial ta wanting lo place the Quartkri-v 
wln're ila pros]>erltj sliall not be problem a I leal l)ut oi^rtBJn, There Ea 
oow ttw niutb margin for mistakes of all klnda, uwing to tbif ronfu- 
aSon that rcsult-s from ao many Editors controlling the busiaess uf x\ 
QuARTBBLV. Tho Ccntfal BonrJ, of conrfie, haTO not much lime . 
ttieir diapoaal, and the work which tb(?y do is done n^-essari1y in 
hurried and infiompletfl mantier If ono man could direct the whole,' 
but f^w mialakea would o[;cur, and the whole macbttiery of the Asso- 
ciation would work smoothly. Tuo cf our Numbers, also, are i»auM 
just at tbe ciDee of tho College Term and one at the begianiug. whicb 
ia peculiarly unfortunate for the good appearance of tbe QrABTERLY, 
But one Number — the October — comes at a time In the year when we 
can direct its issue with that care whicb we wish, A General Secro-^— 
tary would relieve the Qejaaterlv from this quite serious emharass^^ 
foent* In a word, wo earue^tly plead for a Ui^neral Secretary to coa- 
duct our correapondecce, to manage our financial concerrSj to havo 
charge of tbe Advertiser of tbe Qitaeterlv, to have the care of Ita 
typogrnphicnl appcaraucej and, if It should be ao determined, lo exer- 
clae litL*rary supervLsku uvcr its ArL[d*5S. 

Tho idea is a fcaBible one. "We have already received an offer from^^ 
a gentlenmn of fine literary laate, who offora his HerTices to the Aaeo- 
oiation for $300 a year. Iliia is only au additlotL of 150 eubsoribera 
to our aubseriptiDn list, \rbtch, diT^triVuted arnong twonty inslitulion^^H 
is a oontparativoly lijjlit i*urden. We do moHt sincerely hope that thfl^^ 
Tarious Boards will realize our need of this Secretary, and with a 
little exertLoQ we are confident of success. If each College ^iU oul] 
send on eight or ten additional subscribers, it will secure us tbe neede 
services of a General Secretarj'. 

Edilors, as far as they can. would do well to secure notices of the 
B*c!iiriiis Hell- QiJARTEBLV In the local prcss. Send a copy of tho 
efiioriasFrBU, jtfag^ine ^ ^ paper and request a notice, which will 
almost always be ehcerfully given, When they procure such noticea, 
the Central Board desire that copies may l>e sent to them, bo that v^_ 
can TDAke extracts, if it is desirable, for our circulars. ^| 

Business promptness is another thing that Vrill assist greatly in 
aBDdinf Rfliftiv rend^riDg the succ^s of the enterprUe more certain. It 

**"*'" IS the principle of the QoAnTERLv, diatiactly f iprea 

in the Worcester Resolutions, that tho Prlntera shall bo paid wit 
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twenty day» itfter publication, Edibors will please rentombor tlU and 
Ben<I us in (huir remittances more promptly. 

3ii]<:e the iskug ofour J&n. Nmnher, the Assoc! ation hM received an 
addition to ita numbers in Norwich University, Korwich. 
Vt. This is a flourishing Institution, and promises to 
be a hearty co-Uhorer with us In the enterprise. A News Article 
from them will be found in the present Number, Tbeir Editors are 
Charles A. Curtis, Edward T, Jones, Henry E, Alvord, We are also 
in correspondence with Miehigan Uaiversity, which will probably soon 
svell our number. Chancellor Tappaa and sererul of iho Professors 
are lakhig an active interest rn tim welfjirQ of th<] Quartkrlv, ftod 
wc hope to record in our next Issue that Ihoy have decided to join th 
Auaociation. 

Wb waiit, too. more promptncBs m eenJing E^saya. Tliia proaent 
Tima nr iibiiiDff Ntcuiberwent to pTess earlier tban any previous one, 
Kuftj-i- im^ g(j|£ ^jj^j Quarterly never wilt be what it ought to 

be until the matter for the succeotling Number follows immediately 
upun lliat wliluh is just iijsued- In our July Number we must have 
tbe Kssayij by tbo 13th of Jnue at the farthest, and Kews Arliclcs by 
the 1st of July, or we cannot promise a prompt IsHuing of Che Number. 

pR'SJdejit Ililehcuck was prevented through illness from performing 
A"fj of '''^ P^^^ *^" ^^^ Committee of Award, but as Profeaaor 
**'■"■■ Tidijnor and Mr, Ililliard were agreed, no emijarraaa- 
nient resulted* Tlie prize for the Umlergradiiatc Essay was awarded 
to O. W. HiiLMES, Jr., Boston. Haas,, of Harvard Uaiversity, for hia 
Ariiile on " i'iuIo>" The priae for the Professional Essay was award- 
ed tu Kdwado A. Walebb, (BA., Yale College,) New Haven* Ct.. 
fur his Evtsuy, sunt from Ht-idelherg University, on " Germau Student 
I.ifn iiml Travel." The amount of tho pri^ea (twenty oad thirty dol- 
lars, reapcctivelyt) was immediately transmitti:^ to these genttemc-D. 
Ill \\\f^ |iri-^i-Mt uonneotion \re vould a^uin remind our readers that 
three prliow ura offered for the present year, A prize of S30 for tho 
best Undergnduale and Professional Esnays* and a aiuiilaf prize for 
the besr Ni-ws Arlide. Tliis lost, in the opinion of the Board of Pub- 
lication, is l»y no means least important. It is through tho Nowa 
Articles that thu QcAnTKRLV exerts its greatest influence. Within 
tliu Ust week, for example, a member of onu of our KditoHal Boards 
la Iho Cbas of "GO, at one of our New England Colh-gL's, passed 
throu^'h Nl-vv Haven on his way to the Law School of Columbia Ool- 
It'fre, where hu had been led Rolely by Prof, Dwigbt'a able News ArU- 
dti in our January Number. 
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AN INVALUABLE BOOK." 



VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY! 



A VocahulATy of Philoaophy^; Itfcntal, Uarul, and Uotaph jxicnl : with Quota- 
lionB nod Berereniv*! for the iiau <tf Sludonta. By William Klominp, D. &, Profan- 
Eor of Uorni Philosoph}' in tin? UuivpraiQ' of Glua^w, From the 8«OQd revised, 
and enlsr^d Editing, with Tutrodii'^im. flhroTn^li^iry of tlie Htstorjr of Philopopliy 
brouglitdovvd to ISGO, BiMiotfrapliW (ind Arialj'tirnl Indot Sjnthetical Tables, 
and ailior uLditiouH, by CEmrLua F. Erauili, D. D. (387 pp. Lur^ 12mu. Clulli. 
St "Td. 

The fallo^'mg are a tew of the manj connnondatory notion rccoived by tho Putn 
lUhcrs- 

From Rci\ LYMAN H. ATWATER. D. D.. Pro/mor o/Men- 
ial Philosophy in the College <^ AVw Jersey — Princeioii t 

" I know of fio work that bo well fln&wpn thr piirpCAee of fi uct[fc m«n[rn for the 

Eofrtlsh or American Student of Philosophy, whether in the more eJetnentary nr 
advnnced stBgen af study. Then ia a high seu^e in whii.-h prord^ are thin^. T]jd 
eludy oT Pliil-wophy ia ct Btndy of PhiloBophical termn and phraHOa, and lo iindflT- 
atanil euch terms and phraaef in Iheir genetis, history ^nd present a ppliMtiijn, is to 
understand PhiloJ'opliy itpelf. Thia work is en-'Ci-dingly fliil and atTiiraten wilhoul 
uodne proliiilFr rVn & ThoKAir'niA of (he diLlu. cif tbv ^-\>X muptorn cf PbiloHopliy 
in tho Fnfflinh, mitl to some eilenl Id otlier lonifues, on cardinal point?, it iit mvfll- 
nablB' Midway between a illctlonnry aud eaoydopeOla, It js pr^ciboly what la 
wftDtcd, uoi only by OJI StiKteats of Philosophy, "hut by all men of letters sud lib- 
errd culLnrc. The additions by Dr. £rauth mu»<t bave eoat great labor, nhite Iboy 

much enlmnce tho value cpf tho Amcncan cdittorj," 

Frgm tU II<m. TIIEO. FltELINGIIUYSBN, PrcsidaU nf flitf- 
get*a College, Nctd Brunswick, N. J.: 

"Avery vHliinhlo ho!p tfi tho Slinlcntf and thn mfl-in work isonrichefl by Iho 
Chronoiogi['al Tahip and Uiblii^^aphic^al hidtx, it-. Tl descrvi's a Urge j^alrr^ria)^. 
StUioluTd wQI piuv it, niid all who wuuld grow in uneful kauwled^ would fiod that 
tho coat paid vouli be weil expended.^' 

Fr^ Rev. THOMAS C. TIPHAM. D. D,, Profruor of Menf^ 

Phi^osophij in Bowdoia Colleger Maine: 

"I regard tt as t highly vaLuablo vork^ It oiliibits abundant evidence, not only 
of Ute learuiit^ which la requinile in »uch ao uDilertaWIn^, but of Int^llPctual ftbUiCy 
and gooil judgment, Evory ytndeot of MentiU and Mornl Philosophy wiM find an 
adrancofco in poH^csbiag it, and if bo )iaa aot a iarge lilirury aiLd groat opportunity 
Tor ruodin^. aad the onmpariBOD uf bookd and BjatGOLfl, auch a work becuaiO» quitO 
iDdlspeosable to hho." 

SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 

BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 23 NORTH 6th STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER for 1861. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIVTVJiKVBNTH VOLUME. 

From tho first of Jaaiiaiy. 18G1. tlw KSICKICHBOCKER MAGAZINE wfll be 
published by the uadiT9ig:noci- Veiy many ftf Wii? miiiii;nt writPm who in bj-^ne 

jcfirs ooalrjbutod to it.i hi^'b rC|Milafioii vriW, 'with Ilia c'OTfimcrL''OitLorii of tho dow 

volume, riamns ihi>;r oon unction with It; aod its futun> Lis^ie-^ will oontarn tho 
dif^iwvt productions of timav \)tviF. phLloeoplior^, ^\^'ns, hi^Utrioxi^ ctiliOt artlviSt 
tnn?oli»r»r and men of on]d[Ti4in, whn bnve tibed tdafw on tbe KCenitu™ of Ihia 
wuntrj, uniJ who^e names hivTG p>n(> into all Lands. 

With iIk Jnauarj DUmlvr, t\ie MninTazinG will be maUrrlaJlj enlarged, sod fluch 
bnpm^niDDU m ita piW*'< pap^irn typ?, And §reuertd appearance will ba eJl^otod u 
the idranoe and progrrsa of tlie a^ Jomnnd. 

In our tlrat iruuu n-Lh cxtiami^iico the piitt Meat ion of a new Novel, hj RTOajlttJ B. 

KimBjUjL, Esq., Bijthorof "Si, Lert^i," -'Jtoniflnco of Studcut Life/' eic-, ontilled, 

BEVELATI0N8 OP WAI-L 8TRBBT. 

In llib work, purely AmDrif^n in tt» charat^lt^r aoJ aubj^L^ the dfatln^uished 

nuthoT ontorB on a frBsh flctd for Kiminco. The biiay^ bii^^Hiiig eventa of tho OT«r- 

heatod lifo of Wall Street are mndo ^ form a romnjiiic dramiL where tho actioD ii 

Htlrriog, (hod whore pntlitTfl nnd humoj lain^fc luiii all^^faate^ It in, 'without exccir* 

tlon* tho ^^ate^'it production of this OLHuiL^iit writor 

Tho Bamo number will coTitnin th<> wTnmt'iiwni^^nt of a now Rcfnanpo* Ijy Has- 
nucT E, PnraooTT, Author of "Rlr llc^lmn'a iiliopf." '^Amlipr Godn," eto-, eotidod 
FAUHTLEBOY VBRBJAM-S PATE. 

The ToUimewilJ olno wnUiu ft 3^ricH of RJiCOLLKCTIOKS OP MEN AND 
TUINCIfJ. by J<iuH W. PflyjriB, U. D., LL. 1>h. outlior of "ULd SJpw York," elc 

A SERIKS OF HUUORODS I'ArKRS, by CiUBUSti G- Liii.a3cd, Ejiq-. (Uacb 
SuifBiLj ftuLhor of "Mb(i4tgu K.ARi/d SkoLoh-Iiouk/' "Trani^lalcr uf UcrxE," ^c. 

A iionej< uf ArtiH«; on WHAT A RLINIi MaK SAW IN EUROPB. by Rev. 
Hknry W, Milbuhs, (Llie Bliud PreaphoT^I uutUor of 'The Rifltf Axe, and Saddlo- 
BoifB," etc 

Also. BTOftRAPniflAL _jLVD HISTORICAL SKBTfiHK.% by jAjnaPAitTOfc, 
Cwj., author of "Life of Btim," oic, and Hctj, Jobi. T, HBiDLBT, nulhor ^ 
"NAToiaow and hi» KiiraljHj*',' oU\ 
' A SeKca of Pajwra ou STATKd PRISON LIFE AND EXPERIKNGE, by Hoil 

JOHW W. EUMONDfl. 

TALES AND SKETCHES, by MiBS O^rnA.iTWB 11. Slpqwick, Hre. C. U. Kiaa- 
LANT", and JOHS T IevikQ. Ksq., author of 'Quod CorTcapondcnco," elc; 

WitLi EDITOUAL COltKKSI^UNDJiXi.lB, durm^ twenty vanre. EDITOR'S 
TABLE, nnd monthly G08.SIP WITJI RKADKRB AJJD CORRKaPOKDENTS^ 
by Loma Gaylotie Ci-ark. 

And, in Dddliion, artlolt's In Protie and Voifle, by iho foUowIn^ dlAlinguisliNl 
writers: 

Ron. Qmrgo Bjincrofl, Piof. 0. B. Hiddaok, 
tloLL Uuhaij C. VorpLuuckn R. S. Ctutton, 



KtE-Hngh LiidloWj 
K. ShelLuii Macken^e, 
Genrgo H. Cliirlt, Alfn^d B. Street. 

Guv U, McUoalcr, ThotnnB W, Porsona, 

T. a. Arthur, Wni. H. HolcombB, M, Dh, 

Wra- Pitt Palmar, C. Aptor Brjsled, 

Kp^s l^rjfGTit Uenry W. Itockwell, 

13. Q. MiUrho!. ('Ik MiTYflL') Albert Mmliowis {^Pici, 
Hiehard Grntil White, Stogtcimc,') 

T. lioiloy Aldrirli, ilonry ?. Leiaud, 

Hon. Jumea IV. Wall, A, Oakoy HdJI, 

&, C Stodman, James T. IJrady, and mftnj 

Fit7-Jimiefl G'Unen, others. 

TBRMS—ThrSBdallBrtp'Tiinnam In itrivani^*. whicb eni1t]«t tht ■nliifHImr to vliboror lb* 
lliu unci enETHvlnfli, Dimir]^: ''ItoaEBT Birh^a Cnirpo-lu; the CoLltf'i Bslurdij NlgbCor 
-'Th« iltrry-BlAklrw Jq ch* Old^n Tlm»." Tvaa cui^l^i for Ov4i dallira : Ibrse eikglok farM. 

GJirrKTm^n, T«,iirhiir'i, RiliLorjt, tad VoitiuhMicrn viJI rco'ive Itic UA^iilneal $2 nyeftr. 

LlLrer*] iltfdU4:llODi uHde [oCI.Dns, as wkU bi^ iach by mtr Protpei-iut 

J> U. «1l>mORE, A B«tLBiiiK Sliccl, N. T, 
.4^nHi««Hi< te tKTy totxdni/tt i;$Uu4 hWucj- FnDllBbBT for tba PntprlvMr, 



JJotlmriiel Hrtwtliorno, 
ritK-Greono HoUock, 
Itev, F. W, ahelton, 
GeorjfO D. Proatice, 
Bdwin r. Whipple, 
'Uonry T. Tucki^rmjin, 
Jtiohnrd U^nry StfldJnrd, 
Xlsh L^orotlica L. l^ii, 
Uiu AngiuttA J. Kv&n", 
Author of '^Boukh," 
SwDuel Osfood, It. D., 
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mW AMERICAI CICLOP^DIA: 

A Dictionary of General Knowledge- 

EEJTED BY 
GEO. KIPLEY & CHAS. A, CANA. 

7h he tompktfd in 1 6 volwrnei, royai octavo, iargr ^izf. iJoutU cotumnt- VoIj- I tali 
art read^, and a aucctSBive trcJurne viU be isaiifd evcjTf tuo or Ihrtv tnonChs. — I\ve m 

Cloth, $S ; Shfffp, UbTix-nt St)iU, |3 50 ; Ha!f Morocco. %\ ; HtUJ RitBBia, $1 6fl. 
rcch. 

PLAK OP THE CYCLOPEDIA. 

The New Am*Tipfln Cyelopffidin preHOntB b pHBOfomic view of bII humflB Vnowl- 
ed^, as it Gibt» at the prof^tnt momenta It iMnbruix-a oud popularu^ei every sub- 
Jwt Uiatcan be thought of. In \U siu'OOKjWp TolumDa id fOnLBineil nn iiieihjjuHli' 
bLe fund of AccuraLo and pmc^lk^d iuformaliou tju An jmi) ikieni^. In lUl their 
brfiDCIies, indudinjr MpclMnirs, WfltTicmulJcs, Af^troiioinj, Philosophy, Chemiatrj, 
and rbjHioloH;j ; on Apiculture, Commercp, ond ManufHCtiircn; on haw, lii-t^kiDV. 

Rnd Theolofly; tm Biography and Hiptor>\ Gtotrrapliy oiid Bthin>!(tffy ; on Politicnl 
Economj, tie Trudes, Inventions, Politic^ tbo Tliinga oT Common Life, and Gen- 
orol Litordtnro. 

The InduBtritJ Arts <nt1 Cho^ bmntheb of Practical ScEonce whioh Imre a direct 
bearing on (<MT eveiy-day Lfe, such as Domestic; Economy. Ventilation, the Htating 
of ^ou?n'^, Dipt. Ac, arc* tmaicii Tilh llii^ tlicrtMi^'Imoas whJHi tlicir ^r&nl impor- 
tanco deniRuds. TecIinicaJ torotn are here, ns fur- as poi^^ibEe, Qvoidod, that ali the 
infcmnuticiu ^vyn moj bo praotically uTidtnitood mid ujjplicd. 

Tho dc<portraont of Biography ia full and ton^pletc, em1>nidnif the lives of all 
eminent por^na. ancient and modem. In AmericaiL biography, pbrticulorly, ^Dt 

puma linve been token lo prcMrjt tbo uo^t compruhcoBivc and uccumtt record thel 

haa yet been atlemptod. Spoc^ial attention in called to a new rjjtd jovabiabb foatuii< 
in LhlP dopflrtmDrit: not onlv oro tho liven of the dipUnguished dead fuminheil, hai 
olao thow of tba living ccbbritiuH of our owo uQd otii^r ouuntricUt prepon^ by 
writers fflio, from ptTTOiial liLquaintuncG or apeciuJ rcBoiireh, nre mo?l touipetent lo 
do tbem unliauudJasticQ. 

In Hiptni^. the New Anierir&n Crdopwdiu (rires no mate catalo^ie jif ban-en 
^tee; but a eopiouB and iipiriiod narrutii'C!, und^T their j^ppropriate headH, of the 
priu^'ipid eventfi in the unuid'* of the world, Bo in Geo^rapliy, [t not only aerven 
M a ^n^ral Gazetteer. buL it ^ven intoreatiuiic deseriptLonn of the prJneipal locaXi- 
ties mentithned, df>rivcd from luK^k? of travel i*nd other freph and aiilhcnlic wmrem- 

As for aa la OQnaiiitcnt with tborou^hoCsA oFrcsoar^ih JuidcsuclncHS of irtatPmoolt 

the popular method linn bcon pursuod. Tho waats of the people in a work of this 
kind have been carefully kppt m view lbTOii|£hoiit> By coudenvalion nnd brevitTn 
the edilfirH havfi Iteen <'naJtU'd to intrfH;liii?{. n much gr^nter vnrij'ty of ^iihJH'tii than 
\f uf^ually found in tiimlbir noi^K, ondihua to ^Dhaocc the value of the Now Amer- 
ican Cyclopffdin aa a mnnoal of universal reftrence. 

It [a tiardly nQoea^qarr to add tliat tlinju^liout the whole, pftrfei^t faimME to all 
p&otitmfl of country, loeal Inatilutiotis. piiblJe meu, potilieal creeds, mid relifiou** 
dcnominntitins, has Wen a dacred prindplv oud Wdmj£ uiiu. Kolhlufj that cun hp 
cnnmnied inlc un [nvidioos or offunBivo alhi^ion hoB been admitt4>d, Tho tnilli, 
vithr>ut note or eommenl, has been our motto. 

Our SubflCriptiOD XobI already nuniberit Twelvk TnuCBAM) iiaotcs, fmrn 
every neetion cT the oountry, which Dvidtni^ca tJio tmiversaJ popularity of thla Na- 
tional W0I!K. 

Tbe n'ew American Cyolopiedfa Itt Bold oiduBlvely by EubBerlptjon' 

and Af^nta have been npitoiiiLed for nhnnrit all seil^ioni^ of thi> Cnion. In cau> 
however, ApenlB are noi to ljf* found, we will reeeive Kubseriptiona, and forward 
copica of thf work, free of expeUPO, on rtcelpt of thi> priw. PorEona at a dirUann 
may aeud money for oce at raure volumei it p timen it oot bcin^ ner^f^Miry to lake 
tho vrhote u? n voluincH at noce, nnlcea they foei indliK^d to do so, ThoM bving iu 
tfia eity wiU find a pu^isorij^tirpQ book at our Btoro, wharf thoir nAmee will bp eti- 
t«rcd, and tho volmneSf as publishQd^ neni to any part of the eity, 

S. APPXiETOIT & CO., FubliBbors, 

UJ X ^[.b ^ItOlDHAV, Ni:w YOHK, 
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" SILLIMAN'S JOURNAL." 




THE AMERICAN 




JOURNAL OF SC EICE AMD ARTS, 






[TWO VOLDMFA ANNUALLY. 4A0 pp, a«.l 


1 




Publuhed b numbers i^i/iwtTai<^ of 162 p4g«^, «r«fj otbrr month, tIi : lAt 
or JuniBrj, Uiiteh. Ukf, July. S^-pt. and Nov.. a1 Niw Have?', Cuhv., b)r 




B. SILLIMAN, JR., AND J. D. DANA, 






$5 PER AKEJUM IN ADTANOE. 






fg* Tbe JoiLTcal U ecQb jiosf paid after iLe aqquaI pa^mcDt ia received. 






EXJITED EY 






Professors B. SILLIMAN. B. SILLIMAN..JR. 






Prof. JAMES DWtGHT DANA, 


1 


■ 


INEW UAVEN.] 


■ 




IW OOEtfPTBOXTOfi* -^^ITM 


■ 




Prof ASA GRAY, of Cambridge, 


■ 




Prof, LOinS AGA85IZ, of CamDridgo, 


■ 




Dr. WOLCOTT GIBBS, of New York. 






TbU wark hna dow bc^^n eati\1>]l:<ho4l more tUnn fort; J<^ifct>i ahJ i^ ^hv o?<lf 
J*>tiNiU of tht kird in tlie Uuilid SlAtt*. It i* dprowd la ihe pi^ncpal iut*?r- 

Ffltd of THTJICAL UD^ CtlAUEC-AL Sf'tEfJUE. (jKDLODT, X^TPBAU UiBTOBT, til^DOlU- 

PUT And hindroil ^Ii'pnrlmentB of knoft'lk'tlfti', kticI c!'Hiiuina nn^uiJ pB|wr«» x£ 
istll as ibstrftclfl of foroign duc&Terit?, on all lliese toywcu. 

ScTtnly-e^ht Volunioe lm»e nlrcadT Uteii puLrlbht^J. Fift* In 4h« jfr^t and 
TvKMTT<EiaHt in ths Hr<Dru^ Si^Hi'A. 

Subarribcra rccoivinp; Ihcir copies dirpcl from thi^ PuHlUliers remit ihdr 
iiubBeriplioriB to tho Office of Srtx-rtf *a'» Jditikai.. Hkw Hafkm, Comh. 

Moel of the back voIuidpa cah be obtained of the Publisben. 
Atl commtmi^AtiDDs, remcQiiUitices, Ati'., to bQ iddrondnl lo 

SILLIHAN & DANA, 

OfRce of "Sjt.r-]M4zi'H JochMii^orSciEMCK,** 

JV<40 //avert. Conn. 
1 ^ 


1 




■ . ~ - _ . 
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Or, Protedad Solution of Protoxide of Iron Combued. 
^^^m*^ " 

Thia well Icqowu Eenialj baa been uicil rerj eittuaivdy and with gnoX Bucceaa 
for thii euro of 

AND THE CONSEQUENT 



DYSPEPSIA. 

OR 
mPAlRED and IMPKJIFECT 




Dei«:rl«rnil«Hi «rifcfl BJvvd, 



And tor the cure OT thfl fol. 
' lowiug Diacasoa, motsl of which 
OIQESTIOH. ^^JosLj^ originuloin 

Liver Cojnplaiitt. Chronic DtarrAfxa, iW/-ro»* Dehilily. St. Vitv^'t 

Dance, Neyralgia and Nervous Affectionny Loss of Appetite. 

Hendauhtj Languor and Dt^jiresniott of Spirits, ScTofulct 

Carimncles and Boils, Files. Scurry, Affections of /he 

SMift, ConsKtnpiii'e tCTtdrmcics, Bromhiii^, Ch!t/rosijf, 

Leucorrhta, FroiapAUS Uteri, and oU Discaser pe- 
culiar io Fcmalt's, end all Cotnplaints accompa- 
nied hy General Dtbility, and requiring a 
Tonic or Alterative Medicine, 
}JoTE-^Tha grsAb rnlim of IRON am h n-tnffiiy for DyePKi'FiiA, a bod state af 
the blood, end the nuoierous diseaseti caused iJierebj, in wdl known, nad acknowl- 
ed^d bj all TDudlcal mtu. ItH Tjilicre linst boL-ii (nna tlie vfunl of i^uvh a prepnra- 
tit»n of IRON na shaD outer tho pCc>tim di in a frcjAi /ji^ Plate, und ftflsirDiliiU:' at onw 
with the biootl. Thia waul Uie FERUVXAH STRUP Bup^Jits, roniiiiniDff a& 

it does, TROlf in the uuly frsnn iu ulkii-li it ia ].iO.^?iL>If.' Tur U tii eulor t|rc L-trculatiou. 

Pot tliifl rcasoti the PEKtrVf AX .SYRCJP often raiUcnllj cprks diweaBes iii wliJch 
otiief prD|"anitioii'* of IRON ami otlicr mediciueq liftve bovu fijund to be of no avail 

CerliGcate of A. A. HtYES, M. D.. «f Bo&Idu. 

It in w^U known Umt dio mediomal cDbcL£ of Protoiidi? of Irfrn arc lo^t by cren 
a very briof eiposiira to nir, and that lo nmrntnlo a *oUii3on of Protoiide of Iixm, 
without rurther oxiiiatioD, has been deemed impoFsible. Tii the PfiRnVTAN 
SYRUP this dei^rable point ia attuned hj ef>mhi7ta1xon in a vaif ^t^e unknaen. 
imd thia eolution may Tojiln^-e all the protOK-nrbonntcaH citrate;', nnd tarlralcH of tho 
MalcrU MedicA. It la also eminently ndnptcd to taketho place of aitj Protoxide of 
Iron which phyaiciAua hare UHcd in Seur^'j, or ^eorbntii^ flttacki^; and to meet 
auoh ciuGij thp Bjnip should bo found in tljo niQdii:mD oUwi 'T esf-rj H|ii|ts 

A, A. KAYJi^^ A9sa]ier to ifui &lo(e &/ MataiiahwetU. 

16 BojlBton Street, Boston. 



Pamphlets conlaiaiog Certiflcatts of euros from ibo follOTjr'mp wtU known Qer- 
^lUbU, Pbya^cioDH, nnd othtrs. ^lu bo had on appIii'attoL, or ^iU he IbrwurdeU on 
reque^, Co any addreas, iVee of charge- 
Rev. Jchn Pl^rponl. 

'^ ArlLar B fuller. 
*■ Aug. H.. Pajin. 
QiLTiloa Robld4. 



B«Y, Abmbln Jickmn, 
" J. PcBnon, Jr, 
" A. fl. U.CrnrtJfj, 
'* Honry Uphill, 
" H. U. ULitdflJ, 



RTtvinuK Cobb, " P. r ften'llpj. 

TtiUB. WMLlemorv, " John W. tilmilrid, 

Oibom Myrlrk,' LcwEi Ji^hnpiiu, M Ti. 

i^flirAlrn Nuio, Jt-, Itoewll Klnac^y, M. y., 

Thi>i[i» 1[ Pant. R. TK K^hflnll. M Tt . 

KIcb&rd Mfltulr W. U. Cbl^bolm, M- D-, 

U. P. Wetwtor, Fnnz Ij D&dl ii. D., 

Jaaept fi. ClLicb, JcruuUli fituno, U, D , 

JJEIWETT A COMPANT, 

No. 39 SlTMUElt SlUtitTf BoeT05- 
^* fOA iALZ BY ALL DRUQQISTS „£l 



Marcekna ArudA. U V-, 
Ab»UATA Wtndall, U, D., 

Jo*« Antonio SBbchov, U- D., 
JMed'bplaar, M- D., 
ThalTtBPi A. T>Bil«r, Kwi., 
Til omit C Amor J. " 
Pf|«r rj»r»(iy, " 

JuEie«C, Hum, " 

Hamaf-l IJij". " 

UaacM itrnni, " 

1-raf. E. VilftltiSFliArb. 
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-AND- 




The BuLscriber has just ri*ceived from Europe, and 
now oflere for sale, at very low prices, a vast assorts 
ment of 



BOO 




I 



both New and Old. 
Among them are fine works of the 

LATIN AND GREEK FATHERS, 
CLASSICS. 

THEOLOGY. 
FINE ARTS, 
POETRY, 
DRAMA, 
FRENCH and ITALIAN CLASSICS, 

BIBLIGORAPHY, 
ANTIQUITIES, 
BIOGRAPHY, 
HERALDRY, 
HISTORY, 

LANGUAGES, 

VOYAGES ftnd TRAVELS, 
NATURAL HISTOBY, 
BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS, 

PICTURE GALLERIES, &c. 

Also, every other branch of Ancient and Modern Literature. 
Catalogues of the same will be issued from time to time, 
and sent to any address, {Jratis, on application to 

T. W. EEEVE, Importer of Books, 

No. 138 PULTON STREET, (up stairs,) 

Between Nassau Street and Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Significant Facts— New Series. 

Tt is iinireraiiUy i?unL.-cdcd hj the teaming bciokw^lIerA, that no largo work Juu 
hftd Bt> ertonRivD a pal*? in thia country aa WtbBtor'tt t^uflPlo Dlclionarj. 

Tho iBSlimony (pf brge ji>bbing bousoa, a4 well an of rcCuiltrfl in nil parts of tha 
oouutrj, cormlK)ratc» tho fltQtemont of Uio pubUeJiora of Webster, 05 10 tbu im- 
inonao pr^smt saU of their QuftTtOi, 04 ra>tiiparud w'rth that ufthe work wMchdaimi 

10 bo & TLVUl. 

Thfly [Bport aa foliowa : 

£". P.*5: H.J. Ju4J, XewUaven^ (^tna. "Two hundred ftod niuoiy-two, Webfiter; 
and hiii fivo Worcv^lor, durJnjf tbo same tiiDC,^' 

J^j^c^l^flfc 4fc Of.i Viminnati. - Thtco bundrod unJ Bcvouty-two Webster ; 
eight Worceator" 

Jfrara, WiLfttuJt, Keiji 1^ Co.^ Cincinnati. "Twenty Webster's Pictorial, to OQD 
WoroBBter'fl, and Lave filled oU thci orclofs wo have rflOpWed Tor tlio latter." 

L. BojthntU, Si l/mifi. tTiaety-throe Webaler; ^av-en W*>rce«ter. 

Keith A WM<Ia, EL Jjiui«. Wobator io conipurinoa with Worceater, flftofo Vt 
bao. " Our aales of Woroentor nearly oefised in a fow iwr-kfl after it apponr^d" 

Bandalt tt Afftfon, (^luinbaa, O. " About eipbi. WebsUir to one WorneHtor." 

Andcrjon <£ FtiUer. ToicrU, O. "Kiueiy-two Webster Ur ojitOi copy of Worcester," 

J. IL JJattm^nn/wr it Ch. Wcwjf-r, 0. Fifly Webster, '' not any of WorcoaierJ" 

ff B. Smith ct t*-, Prwiniuifi, O. One bundretl, Webstor; three, Worccalor." 

Cojrye ^. BiiJurAarti, Oijiciwna/i'f O. '* TwotiLy-tii^ Wabalorio one Worcaalor/' 

Buch^r (6 /Tacft/or, J/iustiirm, O, " rwelvo Webster tc one Worcoater, tinco Wor- 
Cftflter appesred' 

C. E. GHn^ji, Maritttti. 0. " Twelve Wobater to one Worce*ler, bihoq iho iuiu 
or Worccatcf."' 

Bailry d: yoyes, ForUafut, Mf. Ten Wubsler u> une Werceater. '"In fact, tha 
Bale ftf Worwptrr hflU nearly i^easnd/' 

-i. S. Barnes tt Birr, New Ttn^k Eight hundred and thirteen, Webster j one 
bundr^ and Len Wurcvaler. 

SfKkion d Co.. AViff York, Five Wobslcr to ono Worcester. 

A^ C. Ffi»eU, Ataenia, y. ¥. '' Thirty or forty WebBter'a Pictorial, bul Doue of 
Worcefitflr." 

Kirme cfc Smithy Tpaitanti, MicJi, Thirty-two, Webster; no Worwater 

J. I,- Corff. ^ So^i. hfirUnytiM. J\»ca. Fifty, Webtler; three, Worcoflter- 

I\inam. i^niilJi, A Co., Ik/roif, Mu-Jf- Twonty'Kvf, Wc^liHii-r lo one Worcpetor. 

BotiVTi, Stuart d: G»., Indianuj'i'tif, Jnd- Fifteen Weheter to one Worooeter. 
Oct. Ifl, laoo. 

E. W^rdfty d Cq., InduviapoUs, Jn<L Tvetily-^ve Wcbsler toouo Warocster. 
Oct 26, 1860. 

Anotltfr Wo-tf-ra baoa* nporl', "T^o bnadred, Webrtari and bat o»b Wormtcr— «jhI 
thallQ a bodUtlliir/' 

TU* tpott extcD'irc JabblcifT llVQie In llie boak IrftHa Ld Bfloit. Tbln-^Cn hqndrc<] jtnJ an*, 
Vf ebilcT . twu bundrcd aad twuniy'Diav. WorfOSLtr AnolLoT BoMim buokirllcr. Od« Lni- 
Jrcil and ihkriccn, Webstar j tml lwij*if Worcoilffr^Bpd " H *■ all lhM.1 havB buc& oaltaj tor," 

£. H ZlEf^/fT 4- f>^ /*Aj;a^pit^ Tod WebdUr Id od« Worroiler, 

Ii-i,oa, J'AJjifJrr ^ Co.. J^iv Varh. Twa hbbdrcil hbdllx. Wtbttlf , flfy. Worvftllcr- " ThA 
'Klci i>r WDTCPiiar i«cr6 Jill mucld Klihln a r«w vrveki af^or pabUaitlDD- Wc buve now UtlW 
or ODilBOUbd for l|, vhllft Wflhalnr ■■ in iltfady Irijuaal" 

D. dppUnnKiiC*.. JV, York. Sit haniJri.>d uid «kghLjr-i1|, WpWon two bupdrtdn Wortfltiaf, 

iVdfL Oh,!^ 4't^, -Vm I'nrA Hli Ejandud andlLitrlj (hnv, Wvb* Iflr ; TorLy, WofCBfttar, 
Ciark, Au4tin, Ma^n-ord 4 Cb,, ^tM I'^k- four hundrpd ud liily'lito, Wabiter; tirglTi, 
WarcoftC^r. 

OoUinf ^ OroiAf#H jVno y-irA. FoQr Webtter lo one WorctneT. 

S. C- Grigg§ \Co. Ckiofif Thff*D liLiikdrod jiDd LwaoLy r^'ur. WebiLcr ; iHcUft Won^iier. 

Sanborn Ariarter. Pvrtlvtd, Mt. Morp ibAnoba LanJrod, Web*l*r; Xfo or iTir?e, Worrciicf. 

No Fnonlor-itafLiLiiMili fbd be mhibiEiul. ilejilluo jl /a£U ant^ .C^rU, IhaL dlj]irair« lhi aUUa 
of public DjilnlDQ jDdlrAtad by ihe o-bovp npoTii, nlilch nars Eoadv. •KCuptUiB Lbojg fTciD !■' 
dtAoapoJli. durlatf Aafadl and HeptflmbFr. I^W. 



Aurpii^Aff BOGEt lu EMaLAT«n. Ad AmarEaui jrubll ilisr. now In London, wriUi to a 
fiicud Urn iQira (bJiaonobELLrof all Ibe illcLiirDarl^* publli^ed In EaglAad trt Wcbtl^r*! la 
other wnidfl, Eha warli uf ibv gTnat Anifrieiiit IcuLcufrAplnT Iibt* ■ vtwbipt ifeta in Ij^aglaa^ 
M* \a thiM coanVy. iliaa Ibtl of alt olbor dlcilDtarlci oMbe KoBllnli IjiiieUKffii toDtbLotd 



G. ife C. MEBKiAM, 

SpftlHQ FIELD, MASa, 
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BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER 

And Aj^at i^r all Itevieira, ^/La^axmes^ aud Tailj and Weekly Tfevapupen. 

^"PartiruUr attcntian [wd lo onlen V letlpr, for Books BUd Pamphlets fetal* 
ing to YiJt< CoHege^ as well as mi»oeUunM)UA orders of aii doscription^ All onlsrv 
■IwdJd b« iu«oiiip(uiied by tho ciihL 

8ut>Bcriptioa9 for all Uw kitting Publlcadniu, b<nh AmeriraiD and Foreign. re*j 
raved hj the siilieicriber. T, H^ P- liaa thi3 CJOlufiive ng^ocf for tlua foUowiug 
^pt^iU nnlicniiil worku : 

Apfff^tm^i ,Vnp Ant^een Ctjthprdia: \ Iiwlionary of Oeaerttl Kucwledge,] 
Edttod by Oflorgo Riplpf and Charter A. Dima, wsisted bj" llio beit wriieni of th»J 
oDUutr/, Ifi T0I& ^ 00 per toL 

Ahriflff''maU of ihe Ihhaia in Ornffrrufi, rWnn HAO U> 11*50. By Tbomaa QL 
ten. 15 vols. J3 00 per vol. 

Cbtfjwr'* .Vowit. SplGuUid jllusCMted edition, with Ore huodi^ deagna hf 

Darlof, eXBonted on ateeL and wood. 3^ tuLa. )I.60 |ier roT. 

IroiTtg'j' Lifii and Wbriis. Now aud clogaittly iUuatratod "National Edition," 21 
vols. $1-fil)peTToL 

Lord Baroii's }^oria. Tlie inoal twautiful Edition over IssLied. IC vols, ^l.&O 
per voL 

The Simija of Tale, K^jw KdltioQ. RenFod and greatly onJarf^d by Ib^ additiod 
of initny Nr!V and Popular SoixgN. With nn olaburjiiA tiiMoKcal JatroducttanT? 
AlHrt, oJinlflinmiJ a Fiiio St^^^l Kn^fr-JTinp of tb? Con^gp?^ w a ftoutispioce. 
by Kdward C. Poitpr, ClLia« of 1 S58. Price 40 wnta 

L 8H00L, 
IT. CO-CA^CHE-LTTKK, 

III. TUB SHEEPSKIN, 

IV, OAUDfiAMUS, 
V. ALMA MATER, 01 

VL TlIK LONE FtSU. BALL, 

VII. LAURmBtt uoiiAriTra, 

Vin. LnORTA. 

PRICE. TWESTT-FrVE CENTS EACH. 



THOMAS H- PEASE, 

BOOKSELLER and FUBLISHEE, 
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The ilrii SiHiil-ori'trliip IVnrli w;i- i-i-in-il «> ""The I'MithNnAJitrAiic" Xotiim;r 
Xiw-v Arih'U' TiT iliP' As-'hi;;iinn, yy. l"S-n^ ftf fh'- lir^r ViilnriH*. [April NHtiil»iT.| 



CONTENTS. 
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IMPOHTANT NOTICE 

TO THE 

Colleges, Public Institutions 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBBARIES, OF THE 

TJi>n:T:E]i:) st,a.tes. 



Tub SubKribifr, in «gain offering his mtvIo^s a? 

AGENT FOR LIBRARIES » 

WmiH loke tliii opporniuiTj of oii'nrn^'iinfr lim Ihnnkq fnr rho merfliwd cxtont of 
hift business lliru^igh tlis great addition niadt* W Ihe nuniljor of his pAlrnns diinnjf 
the piif^L jE-ar. AlrtnUy nuUn^ ji-^ lJQ BuLhuH^ciJ q|A'dC for lunnj of ihc largest Li> 
liraricH ia tliis cnualrj' and Europe, lie has mL'roflr<ed his fadhTiea for tho Importa- 
tion atid SuppEr of Bookn of all cLa.«?e9 upon il^e l^iest terms. By perBocal vibitfi to 
the great U«ok Maris of BiiTOfit, ft^jecial nrrangcnieiiia luive been enteietl intow-iih 
•geDt!^ in tlic principal ciliei^, ^vho uill atLcnd Auction faba, end »cure GDtire Li< 
brarit^ vhen oD'ered in bulk. Fer tlic tir^t Umc, a special ngea^jbaa beou eKta1>- 
Itfthcil in ItoJv, nnd as nt presonl many vpJiiuble Librarloa liovo bcon thrown Into 
tho market, opportimilipp urp offtTed for pecuriuc nood books ni veky low thick*. 
If necesaurj^. tho siibficriher will visit nny part of the Uniletl Statea for conpiillfllioa 
fn rerareaee lo furni^hinir UbrBrief. Hi? in alr^o pre^nrei^ to vimt KrnoFE r>:RsOK- 
ALLTj and make pariicular acleclien ef Bookf for Lilirnrien, upon tho beet Wrma, 
cliarging sifupiy hi^ e.Tpciis<^ aufi :j j/cr cenL Americvn PuUllcntionji supplied 
prom[itiy an<L iH^ou ilie best lemis. Specifil attention paid to preparing Catalogue*, 
M^matea mnde, and evory nnaiBtanco suppled tn tlie fltnpo of Book-U^ts and latd 
lilerary Jouma]^ 

CHARLE5 B. NORTON, Aeenifor Libraries, 

TRVTNCi BUILDINSa 60-1 t 636 Broftdwfly, New York. 



BOOKS ^T ^TJCTI03Sr. 

Few BDokbuj«T3, coniparatiTety, v>n aivare of thu fui'illtivB with which h Qood 
LifraUY ran}' be rompJeted at n very pmatl coet^ At ,tho variouM Auction Salw 
which are bold in New York, often <;ntire Librnni??, "cU ^cleetod by persoM of 
roAti^ra judgmealT pro dietribnCcd to nil part<i cf the Uuitcd ^taTcn. TLua new 
baycra are enabled io proHt hy the eiperienee of otbei^, and at the aairie time 
m^o Buob sploctiona ^ Hkj IhJnIi best- B'or the better oo-opcrAtioD or thia plan, 
th4 Siibacribor propovos, to furwant by mniK 

CATALOGUES OF ALL SALES 

that lAke plaeo iu N£V YoftR, Pkxlmikuiiu, or BofrTOV, aad Kbteivc OmDEns to 

PCRCllASB. 

To (?Qvar tha nctual <vp«uF<e of pofilage, wbich in required fo be prepiiiil, he will 
liorenfter chifEc the sninll amonni of One DuUflr per nuuutn^ which will not only 
cover the eipeaae of alL Auction Cauiloxnes, but nlsij v>f 

Eogllsht Freich and <^erman Second^Dand B^ok Lists, 

n full flTipply of which will bo fcgulariy mailed, and ordern from which will be care- 
fully titt<:itded to. Any gentlemen forwarding One DolUr^ m tttacnj^s or otherwise, 
may feel aMurod of rectivnig a aatiprnctopy supply of Caialoguea for one yeer. 
Tho iub^Driticr hna been mmpellod lo adopt this plan, tVoni tlie great increaae ef 
his CTrrofipoadeutH.ondtho neceflsity of somewhat limiting ilu.- supply of Caialoguei- 
Pariied replying tu ihLa iietlo! will pleuso bend their oddreBd Lu fuIL 

CHAKLBS B. NORTON. Agent for Ubririe*. New York. 
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Blackwood's Magazine and British Reviews. 

*♦* 

L- SCOTT k CO.. NEW TOIIK, coiitirnie to publish the ToUc^wmg leadiDe Briflsh 

Poriwlieftls, Tiz: 
I 
THE LOHDON QDA£THRLT (OoDBemtiTe.) 
'1- 
THE EDIMBTrEGH REVIEW (Wliig.) 
^. 
THE UOETH BEITISE REVIEW (Twa OturoL) 
1 
THE WEaTiraaTER REVIEW OiiboraD 

r, 

BLACE^OOFB EDZKEOMH UAG^AZDTE (Tott.) 



Tlifitt pAiiodlcolB ably ropros^^nt thn three preal politicnl pArtiC!i r^r Great BHtaiD 
— Whig, Tory, und Radioul — b"l |in1iiif* fomm onl^ one fpnlTire of ilieir chuvcter 
Aa Orcana of tlie moat profound writers on Scit?Tic^, Litenturr, Womliij', an^ Reli- 
giiia. they stand, as Ihcj- liove ©vpf atood, iinrii'oleil in th^ world of IttWra, l^uiff 
conoid? red ludUpen^able lo llic whoEar flhd Iho profeKHional iiian, wLiJe to Eli^ intel- 
iigent reader of orory clasa Ihey ftirniah a more correct and Miiisfuctory rewrd dT 
tlje cunonl lilflmture of UiB day, ihrougliout tho fl-orld* thau eau be |io«iubly ob- 
laioed from ajiy oLh^r aource. 

EARLY COPIES. 

Tho retVipL of ADTASCE SHEETS rroro UiO Bfilisli publiahere giTCfi addiliooal 
value ta tbew JiopriotB, inDRiTmi:lt as tliey iiiii iiun^ bv placed in Lhe hands cf fldb^ 
■crJberB about as eoon as the Dri^nei edlUooR. 

TEBns. 

per ann. 

For any one of tho four JlcTicwaj _, $3.00 

For ojijtwo of tho fourReviowe, , ..,_,,__,- ,_ 6-00 

For any Ihnw of Ihe four RoWewft, ?,00 

For all fouc of the Hovfown, _, , .-._-■-. S.OO 

For Black wood's Ma^izine, _ _ , 3,00 

For Blfickvood and ono Review, ,,,_>_,. , ,,,-..__-_ SlOO 

For Blikckwood and two Jtevipws, ^-^-__,,_ 7,011 

For Blackwood and three Keviow?, ^,,,,--_ 9,00 

Fur Bkickvi>od uiiii ilie fcur Reviewe, .,,, ,_,_10.00 

Mmej/ currant in <A« S/^ita ^aherg ia^utd loiUbe received at par. 

A disoo^int of twojity-flvo per t!ent. from Iho nhmo pnccn will ba Billowed to 
Clubh orderiuj four or more copiesof any ono i>r more of ilie aboTe works. Thua: 
Pour copies of Dliickwood, or of citji> Bovluw, will bo atiiit to one nddrow for $3 ; 
Tour copies of the four Keviewa rmd Blackwood, for $3Q; and no on. 

POSTAGE. 

lapJI the ptitjcipaloitiesand Towub tlie^twork^wSIl bedellTered Free or Post- 
AQt- Wlien sent by mail^ the Postage lo any part of Ihe United Stales wfll be bnt 
TwHWTT-rOun Chhtb jl year for Blaekwood, and but ForrrTKEN CEsra & year for 
each of thij R«viow<<. 

^- J3- — Tho pt^ra in Great IJritaia of the Ova Periodical abore aomcd Lb $31 
per antLiin. 
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RE-FRIISTT 

OF TTTE 

CELEBRATED ''ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.'' 

KOWLANit, VriLUA>l& 134I>EN PuvrKLL, JoWETT, £(\ EdiUHl Willi BlI lutrCHlUC' 

lion, by Rev, Di. Hedge. WHli itt AppLTidii, iMiiUiiiiii^ n Tvvit? on Uitj ^ Fha- 

laria Conirove^y," by Dr. KEtH^E. and Dr, Ten put'* S*nnon on "TJie PreseHl 

Relation of Scienraj lo RoUpion," Ac. l2mo, $I.2fi, 

" A de(?LsLPe proof of iho }]n>^s9 iiuide by fro^ tliou^lit. fiound M.-holATahip, BUd, 
lib^TfU cptnioTip in mntleTH ll\a]ogifa]."—Chrisiian Re/ai-nier. 

"' The candor nnil j-ikk1 lemjier which shine on every pjip? vrii^ ilio render's tym- 
pftthy, DvC li^H-'t tUuii []jQ ]m)f«jiiiid lennuJiK mid uciiiui<ii uf LJiu ^ulWr cumpjuni liia 
reapecL' — The Qrntitrif. 

'■ The fiodal and oificijj |jrwiiion i>f ihe BiUljom, ihfirlearniug, thdr alrilUies mxd 
thoir sincerity, coura^, miJ cnmeatt Ti-vcri?utijd spirit, an uttf?fil.L'd by Utuir jiHot 
publication H, ettitlo Ihom to an unprejudioed aiid o-wisiiioralo lieoriag/' — WpjftwivH- 



KmnEvr Mex axh Tiue^: From the PatriAn^hs to ijie M«>0iaii By R«t, JoBAfu 
n. AOKT. lamo. Cloth, Sl.ftO. 
" Sheddintr a flixxl i?f li^hC nrt the ^inffijliir iriii>rciti, (he t^picul unity «nd com- 

plcEen^eA, of ihe Holirvw hititon', it iF^ uot Ip^p [uU of nttroclJvoDCsa tJtaii it ia pf 
Tahie. Every c;k'r)fymiia,ev4»ryrtuuclflT-Pchool lewihor, ©very bibiieal Slnd^nl, everv 
cullivaied man and wotnan^ may refld it with prottt and wiUi delight," — SoeUm Traiu, 

W.VLKER, WIPE A CO,, Boston. 



CLEVELAND'S 

COMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATDIIE. 

ONEiaftiiE 12310 Vol. Pricb bt mail, post-paid, Sl.iy 



E. a & J, BIDDLE & Co.. 

No. 506 MDTOit STREET, PHILADELPEIAjhavejitrtpubliaiwd 

A COUPEXDIUJI OP OLASSICVX LITEaATUBEi com prising dioiw eilr»cWi, 
translated from tins beat Greek nnii Roman wTTtore, with bloirnphicfll sketclies. 
acoounta of ihcJr works, and uuica dirpL^tiufjr to the beat eJitiona and traoflhitions. 
P*RT r — Fporn Hriinor lo LongijiuH, 
Pamt ri.— From Plautualo Boelhiu^ 
By Chakleb D, Olevblami, fcirraerly FrofeBBOT of thp l^iin 4nd Gr»ek Ijiuguft- 
^ea in Dickinson Colleso, ChtIlsIp. Pmid^ and of tho Iailc tflngua^ and literature 
in ibo New York UnivDrellj. 

This Totume completes the jiHtlior'a SerJes of Compcndiiima of Anvtenl iind Mod' 
em lrftorotQrt>, *lii-.'h ntrw eoinpri"On ibo follow-iiic works, all nrfangod upon the 
aune plan, nnd uniform b ei^e and in style of bindini^ : 

I, A COMPEN'PiUM OF EXf5LlSn LITERATURR: from die 14th lo tlio 
QlOWOf UiO lath ctntiirv- 7>r^n/y-j<witt Oitii^aitd. pp 762 

1. ENGLISH LITKRATUHK OF THE NINKTEENTII CKNTURV pp. T7a 

3. A COMPENDIUM OF AilEKICAN LITKHATCRE. pp 7M 

4. A COMPENCIUM OF CLASSICAL LlTatATCJiJi. pp. 63 a' 



The College Book Store. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

AgQUt for all Bevivw^, M^^ifu^, DkLJy ouil Wo^klj* Uewip^eri. 

^^^rnrticular alteiitioEi yn.\^ to orders hy tetter, for Bnoko and PikcaphleU mlft- 
litjfiio Yale CoUe^. as woll as mUcflllnnfiOua ortkre or all descriptiofts. A31 ordera 
qtioiilil be DccomjiauitMl by Ihe cash. 

^uhBCTlptioDH ior all U^o lenUiag Publimtiono, lK>tli American and Forei^a, nc«i- 
T»d by tho Hubacriber, T, U, P, hns tlie OKdtiaivo agoney for the followiog {n%«b 
TifttioDttl workfl. 
(hopir'j XovcU. — Splendid iUuatrated edition, wilti COO de^gaa bj Darley. execuUd 

OK atccL Aud wouJ. 3!^ vols. $1,50 per vol. 
Irvifii/'a Lt/f and Works,— "Sow and E^legantly illuatrated "Nai^auiil Iditioo." 21 

vols. 51,00 |>eT vol. 
Z«r4Stw>n's Warhs. — ThemOfltbeaytifulKdilion^-eriuued. IStoIb. ftt.fiOpertVl, 

The Swips 0/ Tii/f,— X?w Ediiion, Revised and Ktoatly enlarcc^ by the cdlilitm 
tif many New nud Popular Suiiffs. With nn clabomle bisiorical Intnjdui^tloa, 

AIdo. contamin^ u line uleul ongruTiog of ihe CoUoitoBi ai a froulispicco- EdJtod 

hy Edward V. Pcrlet, CLim of ]S6B. Price 40 ctqIh — by mail poat-paid. 
StudftiU Songs, with Miisio — Shod, Co-ca-che-Iunk, Tlie Slieep^kin, Gaudeamu% 
AJma Malor f T1j« Lodo Fiah Ball, LnuHgcr, Horatius, Ljcona. 

Prio« 35 cents CACh^by nuul pa^paid. 



& 



Tbo aubacriber han juat recoivod from Europe, oud nov oOprs for aalo at mj 
lowjrHa«3, a vast a^jwrtnieQt of 



toih NEW and OLD. Among tbom nro line works of ibo 
LATIN A GRKEK KATHJCK>% CLASSICS, THEOLOGY, 7INE ARTS, 
POETRY, DRAMA. FRENCH A ITALIAN CLASSIC?!, 

bibliO(;raphy, ANTiQurry. biography, hkhaldry, 

HLSTOfiY. LANGUAOES, Y0YAOE3 AND TRAYKL5, 

KATORAL HISTORY, BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS, PlCTURK GALLERIES, 
2c Thi; ptiixn of all the books aro marked cti ibo lir^l volumi? of each set. 
CaUlogviCA of tliQ flame will he i^auod froiD tlmn to im]4>, and sect lo any odtlraH 

gmtli^, on nppllcnlion l^f ' 

. T. W. REEVE, Importer of Books, 

136 FUL'E',?' aiUKET, up swirh, butw^cu ^"llBWlu st- and Broadway, Kow Tortc. 

•-•-• 

AIpo, fl compIeW jtHoiioioEit of English XjAV Books, Lucliuling tl^ mnp 
vdlUftldo Edllious of iho Eng^iPli REPORTt^ in tlio >iero;-a] COrRTS OP LAM* wjd 
EQUITY, and ntao an citenajvp collortioa of Kiemoatory aaft PradJoal WPrK*. «a4 
n^grks on CIVIL LAW. 
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^Hxiii. 


J, li. II-OliJlllL, 
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^B X.V. 
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